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PREFACE 


Mobe than thirty years have elapsed since the 
death of Field-Marshal Yiacoimt Gough, and more 
than fifty since he commanded, for the last tiine, 
an army in the field. Sis services to his country, 
rendered in the Peninsula, in China, and in India, 
give him a claim to remembrance among the 
distinguislied soldiers who have added large tracts 
of country to the dominions of the British Crown, 
and, but for one important consideration, a Life of 
Lord Gough would have been published long ere 
now. The delay has been due to the feet that 
the years of Lord Gough’s Indian command 'were 
marked by a series of oontroversies with other 
eminent representatives of the British power in 
India, and more especially {as is almost mvoriable 
in the case of a Coniniander-m-Cbief) with succca- 
sive Govemors'GeneraL Yisoount Gough himself 
decided that it was inadvisable, in hia own lifetime, 
to reveal the differences of opinion that existed 
between the military and "the civil authorities, 
and he preferred to permit his whole military 
policy to bo misunderstood by the press and the 
public rather than to defend himself by embarking 
upon an embittered personal controversy. This 
attitude 'was maintained by his family after bis 
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death, and statements which are demonstrably 
unfair to Lord Gough have passed unquestioned, 
in numberless works relating to India, or to mili¬ 
tary history. After these many years, the time 
seemed to have arrived when the discussion might 
be reopened, without any indiscretion, and the 
present work is an attempt to present at once a 
record of Lord Gough's career, and a vindication 
of his military policy from tlio charges which are 
moat frequently brought against it. 

The fact that these charges, originally unsub¬ 
stantiated and never proved, have been permitted 
to remain so long unchoUeuged, explains the dis¬ 
tinctly controversial character of this book. When, 
in the summer of 1901, the present Viscount 
Gough placed at my disposal the whole of the 
voluminous correspondence of his Grandfather, my 
first intention was to prepare a simple statement 
of fact, without reference to definite accusations 
against Lord Gough's generalship made by parti¬ 
cular individuals. This scheme soon proved im¬ 
possible to carry out, partly because of the difficulty 
involved in establishing the truth of any contro¬ 
verted statement without reference to the contrary 
view expressed elsewhere, and partly because any 
unwillingness to meet, freely and fully, tlie jchaiges 
of those who have subjected Lord Gout’s repu¬ 
tation to the severest censure, might seem to 
amount to an acceptance of the adverse verdict 
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upon his career. It became, therefore, necessary 
to refer to a number of works on Indian or 
mili tary hiatory, and it was equally neccsaary 
to deal frankly with the disagreements between 
Lord Gough, Lord Hardinge, and Lord Dalhousie, 
and to place the reader in a poeition to form a 
clear judgement on the subject. Contradictions 
on points of detail have, as a rule, been rele¬ 
gated to footnotes, and every effort has been 
made to avoid attaching undue importance to side 
issues; but it must be admitted that the book 
is, throughout the section dealing with India, 
a contribution to a military controversy. It is 
only right that I should add, in this connexion, 
tiiat, while the Viscount Gough has afforded me 
every facility in the preparation of this work, 
neither he nor any other member of his family 
has in any way interfered with my freedom of 
action, or influenced the shape which the work has 
taken. The responsibility for every statement made 
and every view expressed in these pages rests solely 
with myself, and if I have written a defence of 
the General whose life I have attempted to tell, 
it is because my materials made such a defence the 
only possible form that a biography of Lord Gough 
could take. 

Tho nature of my subject, connected with so 
many different periods and countries, has led me 
to crave help in many quarters, and it is a pleasant 
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duty to acknowledge much indebtedness of various 
kinds. I have to tbaak the Viscount Gough and 
uiunerous members of the Gough famil y for 
entrusting to my care many valuable records, and 
for rendering me ever willing aid. I am especially 
indebted to MS. collections left by the late Colonel 
tlie Hon. G. H. Gough, who had devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the subject My debt to him relates more 
particularly to the period of the Peninsular War, 
By the courtesy of the representatives of the. late 
Marquis of Dalhousie I have been permitted to quote 
from his correspondenco, and I have received help 
from Sir William Lee Warner, whose fortlicoming 
biography of Xord Dalhousie will throw additional 
light upon many topics diseussed here. Sir Henry 
Xawrence, Bt., has been good enough to afford me 
access to the manuscripts of his distinguished 
grandfather, and Mrs. Rivingtoii kindly lent me 
some letters of her late father, General Sir John 
Littler. I have had the privilege of consulting 
several distinguished soldiers who were themselves 
present at one or other of Lord Gough's battles, 
and, in this connexion, I cannot omit the names 
of General Sir Frederick Goldsmid, K.C.S,I., who 
served in the First China War, General Sir X Luther 
Vaughan, K.C.B., who fought under General Littler 
at Maharajpore, General Sir James Fraser Tytler, 
who was AD.C. to Lord Gough in the First 
Sikh War, and the late General Colin Cookworthy, 
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who was in Christie's Troop of Horse ArtiHeiy at 
ChiUianwalla, Two obligations of this nature are so 
great that they cannot be incidentally mentioned^ 
Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Haines, G.C.B., who 
was Lord Gough’s military secretary, iiaa been good 
enough to discuss with me, on many occasions, the 
two Sikh campaignB, and I owe much to his wonderful 
memory wliich scarcely required the corroboration 
afforded by the Diaiy which he kept tliroughout the 
wars. I have fiiUy availed myself of the generous 
kindness with which he placed his recoUecfeions at my 
service; ho has saved me from many errors, and 
has explained the real importance of many inci¬ 
dents whicli have generally been misunderstood. 
No words of mine can render tluinks for such a 
tribute of affection and respect for the memory of 
Ills Chief. I have been, throughout the preparation 
of the ivork, in constant communication with 
another survivor of the Punjab campaign, General 
Sir Charles Gough, G.C.B., V.C., the co-author of 
The Sikhs and the Sikh Tl'ctrs, a book which is indis* 
pensable for a thorough study of the subject. Sir 
Charles Gough’s intunate acquaintance with the 
Indian history of the period has been of great value 
to me, and, like Sir Frederick Haines, he haa been 
good enough to read the book in proof-sheet. Field- 
Marshal the Viscount Wolselcy and A dmir al Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, Commandor-in-Chief on the 

China Station, have honoured me with criticisms 
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aad suggestions on portions of tho book: Lord 
Wolseley on the Sikli Wars and Sir Cyprian 
Bridge on the China War, Even at the cost of 
swelling a list of acknowledgements already very 
laige^ I must gratefully thank a number of 
personal fiiends, including Professor York Powell, 
Professor Oman (who read the portion relatmg to 
the Peninsular War)^ Mr. H. A. L. Fisher of New 
College, Mr. K, P. Dunn-Pattison of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, aad Mr. John S. C. Bridge of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to all of whom I owe helpful criticism of proof- 
sheets. The classi^cation and calendaring of the 
nianuflcripts on which the work is baaed, has been 
performed by two of my former pupils, Mr. E. G. 
Pidcock and Mr. H, E. Boivman, and by Mr. E W. 
Jeffery of Brasenose College, to the careful labours 
of all of whom is due the completion of the volume 
ivi thm two years. The other friends and colleagues 
whom I have consulted on various points will be 
good enough to believe that my gratitude is none 
the leas amcere that it is unrecorded in a Prefiioe 
which is already so personal that I must plead, 
onoe mote, the nature of my subject as my oscuse 
for contracting so many obligations. 


New Coixesz, Oxford. 
September^ ^ 9 *^ 3 - 


ROBERT S. RATT. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

PAEENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE 

RsAUtTBS of iHana of tho Crossway$ will remember 
that Hie opening scene of that great book ia laid in 
Dublin. ‘In the Aasembly Rooms of the capital eiiy 
of the Sister Island there was a public ball^ to ceJe* 
brtite the return to Erin of a British hero of Irisli 
blood, after his Tictorlous Indian campaign; a mighty 
struggle splendidly endc^d,* Mr. Meredith -drew 
fiom the life hia portrait of that ‘fine old warrior, 
tall, straight, grey-haired, martial in his aspect and 
decorations,* for he had seen him after b|a return 
fh>m the East, old in years, but ‘ with his unifomi 
and his height and his grey head, like a glorious 
October day just before the brown leaves fall.' The 
‘ Lord Larrian ’ of Diana w^as intended to represent 
Hugh, first Viscount Gough, who had added the 
Pmyab to the Queen's dominions in India, This 
last achievement was but the culminating point of 
a life spent in the service of the Empire. The old 
soldier who unbuckled his sword after Ids crowning 
victorj’ of Gujerat, had put on his armour fifty-six 
years before, and during that long period ho liad 
faced his countr>^*s enemies in everj' quarter of the 
globe. His apprenticeship to the art of war was 
served in South Africa and the West Indies; he 
won his early reputation in Wellington’s Pemnsular 

l 3 
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[1617 , 


army; aci4i lie oommanded in Edxtec^n separate 
actions in China and in TndiiL It is th© stoiy of 
this strenuous and devoted life that we propose 
hero to tcR 

About the middle of the reign of James I, three 
brothers, Robert , Francis, and Hugh Gough, made 
their way from Fngland to Ireland. They were 
the sons of Hugh Gough, Hector of All Cannings, 
Wiltshire, and grandsons of John GSough of Strat¬ 
ford, in the same county. All three wore graduates 
of the University of Oxford, and ah alike were in 
holy orders Tlieir father was also a member of 
that University; ho appears as a clerk of Magdalen 
College in 1560, and he was Rector of littlo Cheve- 
lell befora being presented to All Cannings in 
1593. He married a lady of Devonshire birth, 
Jane Clifford of Clifford Hall, and, in due course, 
five of their sons were matriculated in the Univer^ 
sity. The brothers, as was not unusual in those 
days, went up to Oxford in couples; the two oldest, 
Robert and William, entered Ralliol College in 
1603, aged nineteen and seventeen respectively j 
ten years later, another pair, Francis, aged eighteen, 
and Edward, aged seventeen, became members of 
St. Edmund Hall j and finally, they were followed 
by Hugh, who matriculated from New College in 
1617. The family included at least two other 
children, for Hugh is described as the seventh sou; 
but of the others nothing is known. Of the two 
sons who remained in England, the older, William, 
left the University without taking a degree, and 
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became steward to the Earl of Warwick; the 
younger, Edward, became succesmTely Rector gf 
Great Cheverell, in Wiitshiro, and of Over Moigne, 
in Dorset, besides holding, from 1629, the dignity 
of tt canon of Salisbury. The founder of the fiimily 
fortunes in Ireland was the eldest brother, Robert 
Gough, who became, in 1615, precentor of Limerick 
Cathedral, and in 1628, Archdeacon of Ardfert 
Francis, the moat distinguished of the five, left 
St Edmund Hall, before taking his B.A degree, 
in order to become a clerk of Now College, but he 
had returned to tlio Hall before proceeding to his 
Masters degree in 1618. In the same year, he 
followed hia brother to Ireland, and was made 
Chancellor of Limerick Cathedral. In 1626, he was 
appointed to tie see of Limerick, which he held 
till 1634, when he died, leaving a family of eight 
children. The seventh son, Hugh, the bearer of 
the family name, also found what Anthony k Wood 
describes as * a just opportunity of going into Ire¬ 
land, and in 1620 he succeeded bia brother as 
Chancellor of Limerick, in which cathedral he like- 
^vise hold a prebend K This Wiltsliire famil y ©f 
Goughs, who sided with Church and TTing in the 
Civil Wars, must be distinguished from another 
branch which produced a distinguished Puritan 
divine and a Cromwellian officer, who was one of 
the regicides. 

’ Our lafortnation about these bothers is derived fiom 
Foster's Aiunmi Oxonimses, Cljirk’s lieffister </ the JTsiiJer- 
sUy of 0;^ord, and Wood's A fteitae Oxoatefuar, 

B 2 
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Thei?e is some dubiety ^ as to whetlier tbo £ajnily 
of Gough of Woodsdown, co. limerick^ to which 
the subject of this memoir boloQged, take their 
descent from Francis Gough, Bishop of Limerick, 
or from hia brother, Hugh; a per&istont fomily 
tmdition, which can he traced back to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, asserts that George 
Gough of Woodsdown, who was born in 1751^ was 
seventh in descent from the Bishop* The Goughs 
had, in the interval, remained faithful to Ireland, 
and had intennamed with families who, like them- 


^ The dUlSculiy arises from a qaestion regarding the date 
ef the death of Hugh Gough, the Bishop^s yoauger brother^ 
whO;p wo have Raidj succeeded him or CluLncellor of Limerick 
in 16^6* A Hugh Gough, Cliaucrilor of Limerichi miulc his 
will in and died m 1684. From thia Hugh Gough the 
fir^t Viewunt was unquestionably de§ccndodj and, if he was 
the Chancellor of 16S6, then the family tmccfi its oiigia nut 
to the Bishop but to hi& brother* But it seems probable thstt 
the testator of 1682 and the Cbancelbr of 1626 ore b fact 
different persons, fur, mseotding to Cotton^s Fasti^ fl) m 1662 
Hugh Gough, Chancellor uf LSmerick, petitiuued to be excused 
part of his duties oti the ground of * great age and infirmity,^ 
and (2) in 1670 his office was vacated. It is not likely ilmt 
anch an office was vacated except by death, and the fact that 
thetestibiur of 1682 leaves his wife sole exeentiix seems to 
guggest that he was a younger man than the Chancellor who 
was very old m 1662. The family tnulitiou b that Hugh 
Gough, the Bishop's brother, died in 16T0 at the age of 
seventy-one (a very old age for those day«), and that the 
Hugh Gough who died m 1684 was his nephew and succe^or, 
a son of the Bishop. This tradition is impported by a state¬ 
ment made by the Ulster King of Arms in 1816 to the effect 
that neither of the Eishop^e hnotherej Robert and Hugh, left 
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selves, were of English birth, but resident in 
Ireland—the Millers of Ballicasey, on. Clare, and 
the Wallers of Castle Waller, co. Tipperary, George 
Gough of Woodadown (1T51-1836J married, in 
January, 1775, Letitia Bunbuiy, the daughter of 
Thomas Bunbuiy of Lisnevagh and Moyle, co. 
Clare, and their desceudants added now and greater 
glories to the traditional distinction which the 
name of Gh>ugh had acquired in the seventeenth 
oentuiy. 

George Gough himself had won military laurels 
in the memorable ‘ ninety^ight’ He first appears, 
nine years before Ms marriage, as Comet ‘ to that 
Troop, whereof the Earl of Ancnun is Captain, in 
the fourth Regiment of Horse He was, in this 
respect, following an example set by his father (who 


any tsaftic. If we accept the view here etated, the deseent of 
the fBinily is as followa;— 

Francis Gongh, Bishop of Limerick. 

Hugh Gongh, Rector of Hathkcale, and ChancelloT of 
Liioenck Cathedral, d. 1684. 

George Oough, Rector of Rathkeale. 


Hugh Gough, of Kiifinmog. 
Hugh Oongh, of Garrane. 


Geoige Gough, of Woodadown. 

George Gough, of Woodsdown, father of F,-M. Viscount 
Gough. 

’ The Commission is dated August 30,1768, and ie signed 
by Geoige HI and Lord Shelburne, 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE FAMILY OF GOUGH, 

TO lULUSTTtATE TilB UFE OF VISCOUNT 60VO1I. 
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had been appointed, in 1756, Comet, and in 176*2, 
Captain in a troop of Mili tia Dragoona). How long 
he remained under Ancnun ia not clear; ho makes 
hia next appearance on the stage of hiatoi^ at the 
outbreak of the troubles in Irekimd in 1703, In 
April of that year he was made Deputy-^Governor 
of the city of Limerick ^ A paper of instruc* 
tions sent to him on his appointment to this office 
throws some light on the measures taken by the 
Government to suppress the growing discontent. 
The qualification was a property one; the duties 
consisted in assisting tho Mayor in the Militia 
Ballot, and in aiding him *to enforce the Act 
against such os are subject to it in respect of 
serving/ The document closes with this sentence: 
* Their [the Deputy-Governor's] office, in short, may 
bo termed Militia Magistrates; within their own 
jurisdiction therefore, they are as much favoured as 
any magistrate can be in the Execution of his Duty, 
for if any persou should be inclined to Question 
their Acts, the defence is made as easy os possible 
to them; it cannot be decided on by any other than 
a Limerick Jury, and treble costs are to be given 
against the part)' complaining/ 

A month later, the Deputy-Governor was made 
Captain in an infantry Regiment of Militia; shortly 
afterwards, he was promoted to a mfyority, and, in 

» The family had been continnooBly resident near Limerick ; 
e. g. the heedom of Limeriek was conferred in IT^ on Hugh 
Gongh of Garrane, the grandfather of tho George Gough of 
whom we are speaking. 
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1707i he became Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Limerick Regiment. He held tbia ofBce at the date 
of the rebellion of 1708, and, in July of that year, 
commanded in a small action, of which a record in 
hig own bandwriting has been preserved. A force 
of about 4,000 rebels liad gathered in King's County 
and 'wore laying waste the country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edenderry, Colonel Grough, with 400 
of his own Limerick regiment, thirty dragoons, and 
thirty-five yeomen (cavalry), met them at Johns¬ 
town, and completely defeated them, capturing 
their leaders. His small force lost two men killed 
and nine wounded. Hia o’wn horse was hit through 
the neck, and a shot went through both the cocks 
of hia hat. His conduct received the onthusiastic 
approbation of one of his commanding officers, and 
it may be said that his success freed King's County 
from the insurgents. 

‘This,' he says, ‘-was the second time I saved 
Edenderry from being burned, as, hut that day 
month before, I got an espness sent over to Phillips 
To’wn, where I was quartered and commanded the 
Garrison, that a large Rebel Army had taken posses¬ 
sion of Lord Harborton'a House, and was Encamped 
on hfe Demesne. I imediately Ordered out my 
division of the Limerick, marched out, and before 
Daylight, Arrived at Lord Harbertons, shot and 
destroyed all their advanced Guard, drove them out 
of the House, and from their camp, killed 14 of 
them, and took all their Stores, which I next day 
carted into Edenderry, and sliared to all my little 
party, nineteen Stockings’ a piece, THs victory 

’ The boetj on the eecoud CKcasien idcJuded two staadfl of 
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[i>o. the success at Johostown in July] saved Eden- 
derry s second time being burned. 1 march’^d bock 
next day, with the blessing of all the inhabitants, 
who will as long [asj they live remember Col. 
Gough and his gallant Garryaon Boys ’—a braver 
or more loyal, or a more divoted set of fellows to 
their Officers never carried Firelocks.* 

Connaught had taken but little part in the rebel* 
lion itself, but it was the scene of the abortive 
French attempt, made a^r the suppression of the 
rebels. In August, 1798, a French adventurer, by 
name Humbert, landed at Killala, with about 
a thousand soldiers, trained and disciplined in the 
Revolutionary wars. It is to the lasting credit of 
these invaders tliat they showed to the Irish Pro¬ 
testants and Xioyalists the most courteous considera¬ 
tion; and, weary and iU-fed as they were, they 
fought bravely against ovorwhelming numbers. 
They had expected to be received by a united Irish 
peasantry; but they found no enthusiasm for their 
cause and were joined by very few recruits. At 
Castlebar, on August 26, Humbert easily defeated 
General Lake, whose army, composed of Irish 
militia, made no effort to stand against the charge 

colours and a tel^eope, tfhich were ivtained by the Colonel, 
and ' 900 potinda in Cattle, Horses, New liinnen bimI Spirita,' 
which be shared with his officers and men; a piece of fine 
linen which fell to his lot * I presented,* be says, * to a very 
beantifiil Quaker I^dy, at whose house 1 u'as Uiat night 
fiillited.' 

‘ It is an interesting ooincideace that this song of Garry 
Owen is aasocinted with hla son's Pcfninsolar exploits. Cf. 
in/ra, pp. 84-85. 
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of the French. The nenr approach of Cornwallis^ 
with the royal army, rendered Castlebar unsafe for 
the invader, and, on September 4, General Hum* 
bert commenced a swift march towards Sligo, witEi 
the double intention of awaiting reinforcements 
from France and of gaining Irish recruits in a new 
district. The garrison at Sligo consisted of militia 
troops under Colonel Vereker, whom Colonel Gough 
had sucMTeeded in the command of the Limerick 
regiment, which formed port of the Sligo garrison. 
Vereker seems to have been under the impression 
that only an advance guard of the French was 
approaching tho town, and, putting himself at the 
head of 300 men of his old regiment, he marched 
out to meet them, on the morning of September 5, 
He had also with him thirty light dragoons and two 
curricle guns. They met Humbert at Colooney, 
five miles fi-om SUgo, and maintained a gallant 
resistance, although the French were many times 
their number. Finally, they were compelled to 
abandon their two guns; hut Humbert bad found 
their resistance so formidable that, like Vereker, 
be decided that the enemy must be an advance 
guard, and he gave up his intention of marching 
on Sligo (which really lay at his mercy). Prom 
Colooney ho mode iiis way to Cloone to combine 
with the rebels at Granard, but he was unable to 
take all his artillery with him. At Ballinamuck, 
he found himself surrounded by the armies of 
Lake and Cornwallis, and, afier some resistance, 
surrendered. 
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The brevity of the six weeks' campaign in Con¬ 
naught was largely due to Vereker’s defence of 
Sligo, for if the French had reached the mountains, 
the resistance would certainly have been prolonged. 
For hia services, Vereker received the thanks of 
Parliament, and medals were conferred upon tho 
troops engaged. The casualties of the Limerick 
raiment amounted to thirty-five, and among tho 
wounded was Colonel Gough, who had accompamed 
his gaUant 300 at Colooney. The regiment was 
disbanded at the Peace of Amiens in 1801, and the 
historian of Limerick ^ bfm preserved a record of 
tho scene when the city welcomed back tho warriors 
w’ho had maintained its honour, and when, on th© 
lawn in fivmt of Woodsdown, Colonel Gough bade 
&rewoll to his comrades. 

The family of Colonel Georg© Gough consisted of 
four sons and two daughters. The eldest, George, 
followed his father’s footsteps in the Limerick City 
Militia, in which he received a majority in 1797- 
It is probable, though there is no evidence on the 
point, that Mi^or Gough served under his father in 
the actions wo have Just described. He afterwards 
Joined the regular forces and served in Eg3rpt and 
in the Peninsular War as a Captain in the 28th Foot, 
Ho died in 1841. Thomas Bunbujy Gough, the 

• The Sisiorg of the County and Cii}f of Liaimcfr, hy the 
Rev. P. FiteGerald aud J, 7. McGregor, 1827. Other 
authorities are Maxwell'a Si^ory of the Rcielliert l79Si 
and Mr. lieeky'a Misery (f Ireland iti the Etyhieenih 
Cenfaiy. 
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secoiid brother, entered the Church, and attained the 
dignity of Dean of Deny. The name of son, 
General Sir John Dloomlield Gough, will meet us 
at a later stage of our narrative { another son, 
Thomas Bunbuty, rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonoh and was killed in the attack on the Bedan 
in 185>5; and the martial fame of the fitmily has, in 
modem times, been worthily maintained by several 
of the Dean’s grandchildren, among whom the 
most conspicuous are General Sir Charles Gougli 
and hia brother, General Sir Hugh Gough, who 
received together the Victoria Crosa for valour dis¬ 
played in the Indian Mutiny; wliile still more 
recent campaigns in South Africa and in Somaliland 
have proved that a later generation is not neglectflil 
of its family traditions. The third son of Colonel 
George Gough of Woodsdown was Major William 
Gough, of the 68th Regiment, who served in the 
Peninsula and in Canada, and who was drowned off 
Kinsalo Head in 1823. Our hero, Hugh Gough, 
wa-s the fourth eon. Of the two daughters, the 
elder, Jane, married Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd, who 
was killed at Ba 3 mniio in 1H13, and the younger, 
E^beth, married Benjamin Prend, of Boskell, oo. 
Limerick. Her son, afterwards Colonel Prend, 
was, like his cousin Sir J, B. Gough, on the staff 
of his uncle during his Indian campaigns. Mrs. 
Prend was die favourite sister of the future Field- 
Marshal, and to tlio end of their long Lives they 
entertained for each other the most affectionate 
regard. 
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Hugh Gough was born a6 Woodsdown,^ on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1779. Of bis childhood, there is nothing to 
tell, for nothing is known. Family tradition relates 
that ids birth was a disappointment to his parents, 
who had already three sons, and who had hoped for 
a daughter; and that the boy was, in consequence, 
somewhat n^lected. He was himself accustomed, 
in later years, to say that Ms only education con* 
aisted of wliat he could pick up fiom listening to 
the tutor who was teocMng his two elder brothers. 
Tho real influence of his childliood was, doubtless, 
the military atmosphere in which he was nurtured, 
and so powerful was its eflect that, at the age of 
tldrteeu, he was already wearing the ICing’s uni¬ 
form. His earliest appointment was in his father's 
militia corps, whence he passed, almost immediately, 
to the Hon. Robert Ward's corps, in which he was 
gazetted Ensign on August 7, 179-t. ISvo months 
later, he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 
119th Foot, a regiment raised under Colonel Roch- 
ford. He was Adjutant of this regiment at the age 
of fifteen, and there is a tradition that he 'waa 
reported upon as a specially capable officer. 

On June 3, 1795, he was gazetted, by transfer 
from the 119th Foot, to tho 2Qd Battalion of the 
73th Highlanders, or RosspsMre Buffs (now known 
as the 2nd Seaforth HiglilaudersjL 

Almost seventy years after ho had joined the 
78th HigMandcis, tho Lieutenant of 1795, now 
a Field-Marshal, bad occasion to write to his son- 
in-law, who had been appointed Colonel of the 
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regiment: 'Let me warmly and from the heart 
congratulate you,’ lie said, ‘on your obtaining the 
Colonelcy of my own old (and first corps of tho line) 
the Boes'Shlre Bu^ I made my d^but in them at 
the Cape when but a boy. . . . How these little 
incidents recall our memories to days long passed, 
days of youthful enjoyment, when the participators 
of them have passed away, and we are standing 
in hopeful anticipation of rejoining them never 
to part‘/ 

These sentences, written at a time of deep 
domestic affliction, constitute the only reference to 
Lord Gough's connojiion with the Seafortbs, and it 
is, therefore, impoBsible to give any personal details 
of the boy's share in the actions which resulted in 
tho capture of Cape Town, It may, however, be of 
some interest to narrate briefly the course of the war, 
and to indicate the part played by tho regiment *, 

The first conquest of Cape Colony by Great 
Britain was on incident in the Eevolutionaiy Ware; 
In 1794, the French, hardng def^ted the Duke of 
York near Dunkirk, had Holland in their power, 
forced the Dutch to renounce their oUegianoe to the 
Prince of Orange and to become the allies of the 
French Republic, and, with the warm support of the 
democratic party in Holland, founded the Batavian 

' F.-M, Lard Gough to Sir Patrick Grant, November 17, 
1S63. 

* Our kaow]e<lgo of the rircumstances is derived from a 
letter quoted in Colooe] Ilugh Davidsoo's excdlcnt 
ike 78th HighUiixdsrs. 
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Republic, The Dutch fleet was now at the command 
of the French Republic, and if the Dutch colonies 
fell into their hands, the dangers to the British 
government would be greatly increased. Two Dutch 
possessions, in particular, offered a serious menace 
to Great Britain—the island of Ceylon, from its 
proximity to our Indian possessions, and the Cape 
of Gkiod Hope, which was on the road to India, 
Expeditions were, therefore, sent to take possession 
of these two colonies in the name of the Stadtholder, 
who had taken refuge in England, 

In the month of June, 1795, a British force, 
'ivhich included the 2nd Battalion of the 78th High¬ 
landers, arrived off the Cape, and anchored in 
Simon s Bay. The fleet was under the command 
of Admiral Elphinstone, and General Craig was in 
charge of the military forces. Tlieir first step was 
to ask for on interview, on board ship, 'with 
Commissioner Sluysken, the Dutch Governor, and 
Colonel Gordon, a Scotsman^, who was in com¬ 
mand of the Dutch forces. This was declined, and 
the burghers immediately took up a position at 
Muizenburg, about six miles south of Capetown, 
which oonunanded the road from Simoastown. 
A deputation, which included CoIdiiqI Mackenzie of 
the 78th, then landed and proceeded to call upon 
Sluysken, showing him an order from the Prince of 
Orange, to receive the troops of his ally, King 
George. Such a mandate was unconstitutional, and 

' He was Dutch, on his motLer's side. Bad bis father bad 
been in tbo Dutch service. 
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Sluyaken aad hia Council adopted a policy of pro- 
CFostinatioiu General Craig, in parson, explained 
that the desire of the British was simply to protect 
the Colony, and that there would be no interference 
with their laws or with any department of their 
government; but the Counell answered tliat they 
could defend themselves, and would accept of no 
such help. The British commanders therefore 
issued a proclamation to the people of the colony, 
setting forth the dangers of French tyranny and the 
benefits of His Miyesty’s protection >. This pro¬ 
clamation was regarded as an unfriendly act by the 
Dutch Council, who forbade the supply of provisions 
to the fleet and reinforced the garrison at Muizen- 
burg. Gordon was an adherent of the Orange 
party and was disposed to be friendly if he was 
satisfied that the British intended only to hold the 
Colony for the Stadtholder; but the people were, on 
the whole, inclined to democratic views, and they 
welcomed the prospect of hostilities. When it 
became known in the Colony that the French liad 
respected the separate existence of Holland, and 
that the States-General had freed the colonists from 
their allegiance to the Stadtholder, this feeling 
increased in intensity, 

On Jidy 14, the 7Sth Regiment (450 strong), 
accompanied by 350 marines, landed and took 
possession qf Simonstown, and they were soon 
strengthened by the addition of 800 seamen. 

* For a foil accoimt of tbia subject cf. Theal’s Sist^ o/ 
Sottih Africa, 
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^ General Craig had thus a force of 1,600 men, but he 

j was absolutely devoid of field*guiia The Dutch 

I had less than a thousand men and oleven pieces of 

I artillery, and they occupied a strong position. The 

I British leaders found, in their ships of war, a com* 
I pensation for their lack of field-guua. On the 
I morning of August 7, the vessels in the Bay opened 

[j a heavy fire upon the Dutch, The effect was so 

I great that they were driven from their position, 
I but, as the cannonade prevented the near approach 
i of tlie British infiintry, the enemy succeeded in 
j saving some of their guns. Their two cannon they 
spiked and abandoned. The Dutch infentiy and 
^ artilleiymen made a stand on a rocky height, out of 
range of the fire of the ships, and from this they 
were driven by a rdmige of the 78th, in which one 
of their officers (Captain Hercules Scott) and sht 
or seven rank and file were wounded. This was 
Gough's first experience of hand-tohand fighting, 

I and possihly the first occasion on which he was 
under fire. Next morning, there was a fiirther 
j skirmish in which the two Dutch cannon, which 
I had been made fit for use by Craig’s orders, were 
) employed against their former owneis. 

I The British now repeated their offers, which were 
again declined, and they could take no further steps 
' till the arrival of reinforcements. An insignificant 
action took place on September 1, when the Greua* 

, diers of the 78tli silenced an attacking party of the 
f enemy; but there was no decisive step for another 

fortnight By the middle of the month, the British 
I c 
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forces had been increased to between four and five 
thousand men* The Dutch were defending Wyn* 
berg, tm the way to Capetown, and the British 
attacked on September 14. The enemy wore badly 
led and hopelessly outnumbered, and they made 
little resistance. Neat day, Capetown surrendered, 
and the Colony passed into the hands of the British; 
to be restored at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
recaptured four years later, and finaDy to pass 
under tho British crown by the Treaty of Paris. 

This was Gough’s sole action with the 78 th High* 
landers. An Irish, not a Scottish, regiment, was 
his fitting place, and, in December, 1785, he 
obtained a transfer to the regiment which is most 
generally associated with his name—^the 87th Foot 
or the Prince of Wales’s Irish Regiment, It con* 
aisted of one battalion, and had been raised two 
years previously, lailgely through the efforts of its 
commander, Ijieutenaiit*Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir John) Doyle. It had first seen service in the 
Duke of York’s campaign in the Netherlands, in 
1784, and hod won a alight distinction in that 
unlucky enterprise, by repulsing a cavalry attack at 
AloaL Its next two appearances were not so sue- 
eessfiih In 1795 it was stationed at Bergen>o^ 
Zoom, where the desertion of our Dutch allies to 
the French left it alone in an enemy’s country. It 
was forced to capitulate, and almost the whole regi* 
ment became pTisoneis of war. Its commander did 
not share its fate, as he was in England, recovering 
from a wound received at Alost By his active 
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mterest tlic empty ranks of the rcgimont were again 
filled, and in 179C it was ordered on an expedition 
to the Nortli Sea, to aid the troops in the fleet 
under Ijord Duncan; but stre^ of weather pre¬ 
vented the scheme from being carried into effect. 
Its destination was now altered, in consequence of 
an event which startled diplomatic Europe in the 
summer of 1796. On August 19, Spain, which had 
long boon weary of the struggle with Prance, and 
had made peace in the previous year, entered into 
an offensive alliance with the Bepublic against 
Oieat Britain—an unnatural untog which was ere 
long to meet with fitting punishment The real 
importance of Spain, like that of Holland, lay in its 
naval power, and, to some extent, in its foreign 
possessions. It was therefore necessary to attack 
the Spanish, as it had proved necessaiy to attack 
the Dutch, colonies, and, in October, 1796, the 87tb 
Regiment sailed for the West Indies, 

At what stage Gough joined his new regiment is 
not dear. A statement of his services, in his own 
handwriting, dated 1891, mentions that he was 
pn^nt at the capture of the Dutch fleet in Sal- 
danha Bay, This squadron arrived at the Cape in 
August, 1796, and General Craig, with a force 
which included tlie 78th, made a forced march to 
Saldanha Bay to oppose the landing of any Dutcli 
troops: a march in which considerable suffering 
was caused by lack of water. There was no fighting, 
for the Dutch fleet was outnumbered by tliat under 
Elphinstone, and surrendered without maleitig any 
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resistance. It wiJl be remembered that the inci¬ 
dent was the occasion of an important In^Ysiut to 
decide whether the Army could claim a share in 
the spoil, along with the Navy, It is not absolutely 
certain that Gough accompanied the 78th in their 
march, aa he had been gazetted to the 87th nearly 
a year before; the only dearly aseeitainod fact ia 
that he witnessed the surrender. Shortly after¬ 
wards he proceeded to join the 87tb. 

The first engagement in which Gough served 
with his new regiment was the attempt on Porto 
Rico, in the spring of 1797—not an auspicious com¬ 
mencement of a connexion which was destined to 
bring honour both to the S7th and to himself. In 
the beginning of April the fleet sailed from Mar¬ 
tinique, and, on the 18th day of that month, a 
landing was effected on the island of Porto Rica 
The troops were under the command of Sir Ralph 
Abercremby, whose intention was to attack the 
capital—San Juan—a fortified town defended by 
some thousands of Spaniards and a body of French 
troops. It was necessary to force a passage over 
a lagoon whicli was strongly held by the Spaniards, 
and the General soon found that the men under Ills 
command formed a force quite inadequate for the 
purpose. After some days, he determined to aban¬ 
don the attempt, and ordered the troops to re* 
embark. He had lost 230 out of his 3,000 men, and 
was satisfied with the conduct of his army, which he 
described as * patient under labour, regular and 
orderly in their conduct and spirited when an 
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oppottanity to show it occurred Abercromby 
himself was in bad health and rotumed to England, 
and his departure was followed by a complete cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities in the West Indies^ During this 
period, the 87th was in garriaou at St. Lucia, where 
it remained till tiio autumn of 1799. In August of 
that year, an expedition, commanded by General 
and Admiral Xtord Hemy Seymour, was sent 
against Dutch Guiana. The force, which included 
tlie 87th Foot, proceeded to Surinam, but the Dutch 
made only a slight r^istanoe, and soon surrendered 
the town of Fanunaribo. From this date, we are 
without any definite knowledge of Gough's move¬ 
ments. His regiment romained in the West Indies 
till the summer of 1804, but the statement of hia 
services, to which we have already referred, shows 
that he did not accompany it. He speaks of his 
service in the West Indies as extending over three 
and & half years, from, which we gather that he 
returned home in 1800; but there is no trace of his 
doings till Juno, 1803, when he was promoted to 
a captaincy. His health sneered considerably hom 
the climate of the West Indies, and he doubtless 
required some time to recruit His brother George 
was engaged in the Egyptian campaign of 1801, and 
earned a tribute &nm Sir John Moore for his ser^ 
vices at the battle of Alexandria; but we have no 

^ Qocted in the Ustoiy of the 6Ttli Regiment (Canaen's 
Hi^driml Record <(f the British Army), 1853. To this book 
1 am indebted for an aecoimt of the embodimetit wid early 
services of the 87tb, 
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evidence of Gough's own preaence in any field of 
action between Surinam and the outbreak of the 
war in the Peninatilai 

The peace which was secured by the Treaty of 
in March, 1802, came to an end in May of 
the following year. The declaration of war was 
followed by the assembling of Napoleon's army 
for the invasion of England, and the threat was 
answered by the volunteer movement. In addition 
to nearly 200,000 regulars and militia, a force of 
347,000 volunteors was raised in the summer of 
1803. Such a force as this required a huge amount 
of tiaining, and we find Captain Gough employed 
on this tnak, while his regiment was still in garrison 
abroad. In June, 1803, he become Superintending 
Officer of the Army of Defence for the counties of 
Oxford and Buckingham, and he discharged the 
same duties in connexion with the Army Eoserve. 
In a letter written many yearn afterwards*, he 
speaks of having gone to the West Indies in the 
course of this period, and it is possible that ho went 
out in 1804 and returned with his regiment, which 
landed at Southampton in September of that year 
A month later, he accompanied it to Guernsey, and 
was appointed Brigade-Msgor to the troops serving 
in that island, a post which be held till his succes* 
sion to a majority. This rank be obtained in 
August, 1805, owing to tb© ‘ almost brotherly kind¬ 
ness ' of a comrade. Major BLakeney, * who sold out 


* Lord Gongk to Mr, E. Blbkeocy, October 27,1852, 
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earlier than he othervrise would have done, La order 
that 1 might get his majority 

A second battalion of the 87th had been formed 
in the preceding year, as a part of the reinforce' 
ment of the army necessitated by the Napoleonic 
wars. An Act of Parliament, dated July, 1804, 
sanctioned the addition of a Snd battalion to bo 
raised in the counties of Tipperary, Galivay, and 
Clare, and to consist of 600 rank and file, a number 
whicli was successively increased to 800 and 1,000', 
in 1805 and in 1807 Teepectively, The battalion 
assembled at Prome, Somerset, in the end of 1804, 
and in March, 1805, it sailed from Bristol for Ire^ 
land. Gough joined this 2nd Battalion at some 
period in the year 1805 ; he says, in the statement 
from which this account is drawn, that he remained 
at Guernsey till hia appointment to hia majority in 
August, and that, thereafter, he served in EInghmd, 
Ireland, and Guernsey, We are probably right in 
inferring that, when the 1st Battalion proceeded to 
Portsmouth in November, 1805, Major Grough did 
not accompany them, but was attached to the 2nd 
Battalion which was being trained and recruited in 
Ireland. It returned to England In October, 1806 
{when the 1st battalion had sailed for South 
America) and was stationed at Plymouth, Kenoe- 
forward it is with the 2nd Battalion that the name 
of Gough is connected. 

At Plymouth, Major Gough was fortunate enough 


’ Lord Gongb to Mr, E. Blakeney, October ®7,18J^, 
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to meet the lady who was to prove a noble and 
devoted wife throt^h the joys and sorrows of mors 
than fifty years. Of their first meeting there is 
a well authenticated story which may bear repeti¬ 
tion hero. The lady, Miss Franoes Maria Stephens, 
whose father, General Edward Stephens, RA,, was 
in garrison at Plymouth, was looking forward to 
a Tfi ib' tary ball. Before it took place, she told her 
father that she had seen, in a dream, the man 
whose wife she was to become, and that he wore 
the green facings of the uniform of the 87tb. On 
the night of the ball, she was standing beside her 
father when Major Gough entered the room, in 
company with two other officers of the 87th, 

‘ That,' she said, indicating Gough, ‘ is the man 
I saw in my dream.’ They danced together twice, 
and the meeting proved the begirming of an 
acquaintance which quickly ripened into court¬ 
ship. In April, 1807, the regiment loft Plymouth 
for Guernsey, but, in July, M^jor Gough returned 
to f'lftim liis bride. Their oldest daughter, Letitia, 
was bom in August of the following year, four 
months before M^or Gough sailed for the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the newly-raised battalion hadi been 
undergone a course of training under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doyle and Major Gough. It was carefully 
inspected in the month of June, 1807, and reported 
fit for active service, to which Napoleon's inter¬ 
ference in the afiaiis of Spain promised soon to call 
it In June, 1808, the 87th left Guernsey, and, 
after a period of training at Danbury Camp, cm- 
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barked at Ramsgate. The Colonel-in-Cliief at this 
time was General Sir John Dojle, whose nephew, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Doyle, had been actually 
in command of the battalion, but was now employed 
as a Military Commissioner in Spain, The com¬ 
mand of the regimeDt, therefore, devolved upon 
Major Gough, whose fortunes in the Peninsula we 
proceed to follow. This can be done in conaidei^ 
ably greater detail than has been possible up to the 
present point, both because the sources of informa¬ 
tion become more abundant, and because the per¬ 
sonal share of Major Gough in the deeds of his 
regiment now begins to be important. 
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TALAVERA AND BAEKOSA 

Tkb * Continental System ’ by which Napoleon 
attempted to crush the commercial power of Great 
Biitain was directly responsible for his firet inter¬ 
ference in the aSsirs of the Peninsula, for it was 
the hesitation of the Prince Begent to cany out 
the Berlin Decrees that brought about the famous 
decision that' The House of Braganaa ha? ceased to 
reign,' and the consequent occupation of Lisbon by 
the French under JunoL Within a year the 
Spanish House of Bourbon had also been deposed, 
and the Ctovemment of Geoige HI found that they 
were now in a position to resist Napoleon s schemes 
in Portugal, and in Europe generally! with the 
co-operation of their old enemies, the Spanish 
nation. With the initial campaign of 1808 we arc 
not in any way conoemcd. It resulted in the 
evacuation of Portugal by Junot and in the super- 
session of Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in view of the popular indignation caused 
by the Convention of Gintra While Welledey was 
in England, defending his conduct, and Napoleon 
was leading the * Crande Arm^ * to Madrid to re¬ 
establish hia amiable but incompetent brother, 
Joseph, on the Spanish throne. Sir John Moor© was 
in command of the British Army in Portugal, He 
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tnul succeeded in making good hia retreat into 
Galicia, and in enticing Napoleon to follow him, 
when the revolt of Austria recalled the Emperor 
fh>m the Peninsula, leaving Marshal Soult to 
prevent, if he could, the escape of the British 
forces hy sea from Corunna, The victory of 
Corunna secured Moore’s mum object—the loss 
of some months to the French in tb^ conquest of 
Spain; he hod wasted their time in a fruitless 
pursuit, and hia own army embarked in safety. 
The death of Moore left Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
whose reputation had emerged unsullied from the 
investigation, the only possible British commander. 
The ministry of the Duke of Portland numbered 
among its members Canning as Foreign Secretary, 
and Castlereagh as Secretary of State for War. 
XHveigent as were the characters and ultimately 
the atma of these two statesmen, they wore united 
in a common attachment to Wdiesley, and in a 
common belief in his powers, and it should be 
recorded to the credit of Castlereagh that, through 
good and evil report, he continued to give a loyal 
support to his general. 

Ihe battle of Corunna was ibught on the iGth of 
January, 1809 j and about two months latcrWellesley 
arrived in Lisbon and advanced against Soulb in 
the district of the Douro, Among the 30,000 troops 
which were soon at Welleeley^s disposal for the 
summer campaign was the 2ad Battalion of the 
87th, under the command of Mqjor Gough, acting 
for Lieut.'Colonel Charles Doyle, whose services 
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were required elsewlier& A few montha before 
embarking, when he took sole command of the 
battalion at Danbury, he had been compelled to 
employ strong measures to improve its discipUnc- 
This task had been largely accomplished when the 
battalion sailed in December, 1808, forming part of 
the force which Sherbrooke unsuccessfully attempted 
to land at Cadiz in February, and, owing to the oppo* 
aition of the Spaniards, bad to take back to Lisbon, 
where it was disembarked in March. The battahon 
was attached to THson’s Brigade and it took part in 
Wellealey's first operations, which, by the passage 
of the Douro and the capture of Oporto (May 12, 
1809), resulted in the expulsion of Soult from 
Portugal. For this period of tho campaign none of 
Gough'^s lettere to his wife have been preserved, but 
there is an extant letter addressed to his father 
from Guarda on the 23rd of June, 1809. It gives an 
account of the tiresome and difficult march in which 
the battalion was engaged. Unfortunately, it is in 
a very bad state of preservation, and there are 
considerable gaps which can only be filled by 
conjecture;— 

Bishop's Palace, Geasoa t June SSrd , 1809. 

My Deaji Patbeb,—A s I am persuaded you feel 
much interested in the Movements of the 87th 
Kt,, I shall detail them to you, as far as my Recol¬ 
lection will cany mo, from our leaving (^tmbra. 
In my letter of the 4th May from that town, I believe 
I mentioned to you, that the 5th Bat. of the 60th, 
the 87th, and 88th Regts., under M^or General 
Tilfion, and a Squadron of the 14th and some 
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G«rmaa Lt, Dragoons, under Colonel Talbot, were 
destmod to Act with the Portuguese Array, the 
whole under QeoL Bereaford, To our Brigade was 
attached a of Portuguese Grenadiera, and a Bogt 

of Native CavfJiy waa placed under Colonel Talbot 
The Intention was to have forced the pasa^ of 
the Douro at Lamego, and Attack a French Divwion 
of 4,000 men tliat had occupied the strong position 
of Amaranlhe under Genls* Labord and L’Ouisson 
[Loison], while the Army, under Sir Arthur, Invaded 
the town of Oporto. We innrched on the 6th from 
Quuiibra,and crowed the Douro without the [slightest 
trouble] on the 12th, altho’ the Enemy occupied 
the hills, which completely commanded the passage. 
The Brigade halted that night at Bigoa [Pero de 
Eagoa], (The Depot for all the Wine made on the 
North side of the Douro—the best in Fortug^ amd 
where it is shipped for Oporto, 10 Leagues distant.) 
The next Morning at ^ylight wo marched for 
Amaranthc. Withhi a League of this once beautiful 
town, we found the Cavalry and some Portugueeze 
Eegts. had halted for us. As it was Report^ the 
Enemy were determined to maintain the position, 
the 87lh were honored in being ordered to lead tbe 
Attack on the town and Bridge. As we advanced, 
we had to through various villages, which were 
invariably found arooking in their ruins. This so 
enraged tlie Men that it was with difficulty they 
could be kept back. I never witnessed so much 
Eathusiaam as was shewn by the Mem The ad¬ 
vance, therefore, was a perfect trot. But the British 
were destined to be di^ppointed, as on our arrival 
w'e found the Enemy had fled, and this once Beauti* 
ful town one undistinguished Ruin. I never was 
a witness to such a scene of Misery and horror as 
here presented itself. Every house and public 
Building of every description with the Exception 
of a Monastery, that covered the passage of the 
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Bridge, a CliApel about S detached houses, 
were burnt to the ground, with huudreds of Ita 
late Inhabitants lying dead in the Stroota. The 
reason of the hasty Eetreat of the French that 
Morning was the Battle of Oporto—if l^tle it 
could be called, which took place the preceding 
day, Otherwise, tliey might have made a very 
desperate stand, as the position was wonderfully 
strong. We left this scene of Misery on the 1£rth, 
haying the Evening before reed. Orders to proceed to 
Chaves by forced Marches. Within a League of the 
town we had to ford the Tarmogar [TamegaJ. a small 
River in dry Weather. It was the turn of the STth, 
unfortunately, to be the Rear Eegt, of the Column 
this day. The 80th crossed with the loss of one 
Man. The 8Sth took so long a time to ford it, that 
when the 87th Grenadiers came to crosa, the Eiver 
presented a most formidable AppearanceL In short, 
the River rose so fast, from the dreadful rain of the 
preceding evening, and that Morning, that the Men 
were above their middles in a do^ed Mountain 
River, in which the current was wonderfully rapid- 
One officer and 14 Privates were carried down by 
the Stream, but were providentially saved by the 
Exertions of the Mounted Officers. Two Companies 
were unable to paf^s. Here the misfortunes of the 
B ri^o commenced. The whole of the Men’s Bread, 
which was made of Indian Com, got wet and was 
destroyed. Several thousand Rounds of Ammunition 
were rendred unserviceable, without a possibility of 
replacing ih A Number of Firelocks, Capa and 
Shoes were lost. The Business of crossing the River 
took the Brigade 4 hours. The Evening set in with 
a most dreadful fall of Rain, which continued all 
Night and the [next throe] days and nights , . , [On 
the first day we] had three leagues, upwards of four* 
teen Miles, to March, altho’ we left Amaranthe at 4 
in the Morning. Our Road lay over almost impas- 
1 D 
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sibJe Mouiitainfl, iimde more so by the dreadful Rain 
tbat swellod tiie Hountain Rivulets into Ri%ers» 
The Night turned out as Dark as it ^as possible, 
Tlie Men were obliged to move in Indian ^ea, and 
actually grope their ivay—no torehes being pro¬ 
vided, and the Rain preventing lighted Straw from 
being of Service. As there was no Road, many 
Men lost the Cfolumn, several fell into pita, ox- 
ciivated by the hilling of the Waters, Numbers 
ky down in the River from fatigue and hunger, 
and the greater part of the Brigade lost their 
Bhoes, At length, after groaping in the dark, totally 
un[con]scioufi whether we were right or wrong, 
from 8 until 9 o'clock, the Brigade arrived at a 
utragling Village. Some got shelter, others did 
noL 1 was fortunate in meeting an Inhabitant with 
a light, and getting shelter for aU of the Regt. 
that were able to come up. At 5 Next Morning 
we pursued our March, but without provisions, as 
we only reed two days’ Bread, and one day’s Meat, 
the Evening before wo left Amaranthe, end the 
Bread was either destroyed in the River, or by the 
rain. This day proved os wet as the two preced¬ 
ing. At 10 o’clock at Night wo reached a wretched 
little Village on the Mountains [quite] incapable of 
housing a Company. We pursued our Melancholy 
March at 5 o'clock next Morning, the Men neai-ly 
fainting with hunger. We, however, most foi> 
tucately at 12 that day fell in with ^me cars of 
Bread belonging to a Portugese Diviaion. Genh 
TUson immediately pressed it for the Men, whieh, 
with some Wine, Enabled us to proceed, and we 
that night at 12 o’clock got to Chaves, the most 
Northern frontier towm in Portugal, after a^ forced 
March of three days—^with only twelve hours’ halt— 
over almost impassable Mountains, the men without 
a Shoe to their feet, and some hundreds of the 
Brigade fallen out frem fatigue and hunger. The 
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Officer? Comtaandiug Hegts. were ordered to As¬ 
semble Next Morning at 10 o’clock at Genl, Beres- 
ford's, when we were told that the Snenij' bnd Hed 
from Ofwrto, and then were within some Leagues 
of ue, that it would bo necessary for the Brigade 
to March at 1 o’clock. We, however, did not march 
until three—and Even then the Men’s Meat was 
uncooked &om the lateness of the issue, and not 
a single pair of Shoes could bo got in town. We 
slept on the Spanish Mountains that night. The 
n^t day, when within two miles of the Village of 
Ginco in Spain, the advance come up with a party 
of the Enemy. We were again ordered to lead the 
Attack, and altho’ the Men were but the mimi t- e 
before apparently incapable of marching a league, 
this news had the power of reanimating them, and 
we past through the Portuguese as if the Men had 
not gone a Mile. The British were here again 
d^ined to bo disappointed, as the En[emy con¬ 
sisted] mostly of cava^" and fresh. They retreated 
much faster than we could advance. Their exact 
amount could not be ascertained, but Talbot, who 
was within a few hundred yards of them, took them 
to be about 400. They joined Soult a league and 
a half to our left, and the whole proceeded in their 
Retreat, Amounting to 9,000, out of 22,000 he 
brought into Portugal but a short time before. 
Hero the pursuit wag given up as fruitless, we 
having taken 4.5 poor wretches. The Brigade was 
nearly anihilated [by the fatigues] on the Rood— 
and 1 was by far the most fortunate Regk I had 
[still,,. men. The 88th], out of 700 they joined us 
with, did not bring 150 into . .. part of the Officers 
and almost all the Men I brought up, had not a 
[shoe to] their feet, which were actually cut to the 
bone. We halted a day and returned by Chaves to 
Lumago, and from thence here All our sick, with 
very few exceptions, we picked up on the Road. 

n 2 
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But w© have sinco suffened much from siclmeas. 
Nine Offieers and 47 Men have been Attacked by 
some fever in Lumago, and while in this town 
several have died from the fatigue- I have ^ been 
unfoitunate, as I was attacked by a moat violent 
fever on my Arrival here, which, with two alight 
Relapses, [kept me idle for a] Month, [Out of this] 

., . time I kept my bed for a fortnight. I am, how¬ 
ever, so wonderfully lecovored that I set off in two 
days to Join the Begt. at Castile Branco, 14 leagues 
distant, to which they Marched on the 12th, leaving 
me in bed. I have now, my Dr. Father, given you 
a long, and I apprehend you will consider, a voiy 
tedious detail of the operations of the British Brigade. 
But as there has been some misunderstoding be* 
tween our Qenl. TUson and the senior Officer, 
Beresford, who, unfortunately, hod to report on the 
Conduct of the Brigade, altho' he never saw them— 
which Report 1 apprehend from GenL Tilson re¬ 
signing and going home to England, has not been 
favourable, and may come to a public mvcstij^tion, 
which I aidently hope may be the case for iSlson’s 
sake— I am anxious to put you in possession of all 
our movements. X had flattered myself the Nome 
of the 87th Kogt. would have appeared in the 
Popem. But the occurrences of the few last weeks 
have fully proved to me that War is but a Lottery, 
and those who least deserve may be those who get 
most Credit, 1 have not hod a line since the 
9th ApL 

Believe me, My Dr. Father, 

Ever Yours Affectionately, 

H, Gouqh. 

P.S. I undemtand General Tilson’s parting 
Orders to the Brigade are very flattering. I shall 
send a Copy to Frances when I get to Castle 
Branco. 
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In Junn^ tlie anny waa formed into Divisions, 
and the battalion was given a place in the ^nd 
Brigade of the Third Division, under Donkin, who 
was appointed to succeed Tilaon, now in command 
of a Brigade of Hill's Division, Under Donkin’s 
leademhip, the 87th accompanied Wellesley’s ad¬ 
vance into Spain, and took a distinguished part in 
the campaign of Talaveta. The British army found 
their task more difficult on Spanish than on PortU' 
guese soil, and Wellesley had to secure the co-opera* 
tion of the Spanish general Cuesta, so it was not tdl 
the end of July that he found himself face to face 
with Marsh fli Victor near Talavera. 

Into the details of the battle it would be wandering 
too far from our subject to enter, nor is there any 
need to repeat the oft^told tale. The battle of Tala* 
vora w-as fought on the 28 th of July. On the 
preceding evening, an attack was made on the 
Casa de Salinas, a hill on the left of the British 
position. It was, in NapiePs opinion, the key 
to the position, and it was held by Donkin's 
Brigade. The sudden assault of Ruffin and Yillatte 
took the British by surprise, and the French gained 
for a time the summit of the hlH In the severe 
fi ghtin g which followed, Donkin's Brigade were, 
with the help of reinforcements, ultimately able to 
maintain their ground, but not without considerable 
loss. In the action of the following day, Gough 
was severely wounded by a cannon shot on his right 
side, accompanied with fracture of one of the lower 
ribs. Twenty-seven other officers of the battalion 
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wore also wounded, and ao great were the losses m 
rank and file, that it was sent into garrison when 
Wellealey retreated into Portugal. ‘ Beduced as the 
Battalion now is,' wrote Donkin to Gough on the IJtli 
of September, ‘ ehiofiy by its losses on that occasion 
[Talavera], it is evidently no longer a Corps eSective 
for Field operations, and on this occasion you ore 
going into Garrison. The cause, therefore, of your 
retiring &om the Field carries with it its consola* 
tion, and 1 trust that the re-inforcements you seem 
to expect from England will enable you soon to 
join us again.’ Donkin took the opportunity of 
conferring the highest praise upon Gough and his 
men, and two months later, when leaving for 
England, ho added to his words of farewell—‘Permit 
me on this occasion, too, to repeat the assurance of 
the high sense I entertain of your personal exertions 
and Gallantry at Talavera, until the moment when 
I was deprived of your assistance by your being 
wounded and taken oflf the field,’ The battalion 
was sent to Lisbon, where it remained in garrison 
while the Commauder'in-Chief (now Viscount Wel¬ 
lington of Talavera) was preparing ttie linos of 
Torres Vedras for the ensuing campaign against 
Masseno. Gough was with his regiment as late as 
November 26, when he wrote te his wife from 
Lisbon; but his wound was giving him considerable 
trouble, and he was allowed a short visit to Eingland, 
in which to recruit. The date of this visit is un¬ 
certain. There is a pause in the oorrespondence 
from November to Jime, and during part of 
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time lie must have been at home. In Febnietj, 
hla regiment was transferred from Lisbon to Cadiz, 
and bis next letter to Mrs. Gough is dated from the 
Isla de Leon on June Z. At Cadiz it was not purely 
garrison work that occupied the attention of the 
troops. The prepress of the French operataons in 
Andalusia, which Soult had inyaded in the beginning 
of 1810, led to a blockade of Cadiz by Marshal 
Victor, \trhich was destined to continuo untE the 
withdrawal of Soult'a army bx>m Andalusia in the 
autumn of 1812. By the end of the month of 
Februaiy, 1810, the Freach had obtained complete 
possession of Andalusia, with the exceptions of 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, and it was more by good 
fortune thnn by good management that Cadiz did 
not fall into the hands of Victor in the course of his 
first attempt Cadiz was saved by the Eritiah 
command of the sea, which allowed Wellington to 
throw into the beleaguered town a fresh garrison, 
including the 2nd Battalion of the 87tli. 

When General William Stewart arrived at Cadiz 
in February, 1810, the garrison of Cadiz consisted 
of some 3,000 British troops, and about 14,000 
Spaniards, along with a number of Portuguese. 
Stewart's moat important service was the recovery 
of a fort called the Matagorda (cf, p. 44) which 
had been unwisely abandoned. In the end of 
March a new oommander arrived—General Graham 
(afterwards Jjord Lynedoch), He had entered the 
army late in life, and had but little military ex* 
perience. It is interesting to recall the fact that, 
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in boyhood, he bad poese^ed (in common ^th the 
father of Sir Charles Napier) no less distinguished 
a tutor than David Hume. When Qraham took 
char]go, he found that the defences 'were in a meet 
miserable condition, and their improvement required 
a considerable addition to hie available forces. Re* 
infoicementa arrived, and Graham, in spite of some 
difficulties 'with the Spaniards, carried out an im* 
portant scheme of fortification, interrupted by 
violent assaults upon Matagorda. In July, the 
numbers of the garrison were still further increased 
to 30,000 alhed troops. Thus the aununer and 
autumn passed, the French unable to capture the 
place, but maintaining a strict blockade and render* 
ing it impossible for the garrison at PAdi?, to be 
transferred to another part of And aiusta. The loss 
of Cadiz would have been second in importance 
only to that of Gibraltar, and would have made it 
impossible for the allies to continue to hold any 
part of the south-west of Spain. No incident of 
the blockade calls for our attention imtil we reach 
the memorable battle of Darrosa. 

From the date of the battle of Barrosa (March 5, 
1811) onwards, almost to the dose of the War, our 
information regarding Gough's personal share in the 
campaigns becomes much more complete^ as the 
letters of this period have been preserved along 
with various documents, relating to the militaty 
operations m which the battalion was engaged. 
W© left the 87th at Cadiz, forced to remain inactive, 
while the fate of Southern Europe was depending 
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upon the succeae of Wellington’s great defence of 
the linea of Torres Vedros. Occasional attempts 
upon French outposts at Moguer and Huelva varied 
the monotony of garrison life, hut of th^ Gough's 
correspondence says nothing, and the efibrts to 
reduce these defences of the main French position 
at Seville were unavailing. In September, 1810, 
a meeting of the Spanish Cortes (the hmt since 1808) 
was held at Cadiz, and it exercised considerable in¬ 
fluence upon the course of the War. One of the 
fisLshionable constitutions of the time was drawn up^ 
based upon a democratic principle which would 
have proved impossible of realization in any Butck 
peon country, and which was peculiarly unsuited 
to the traditioirs and the circumstances of Spain. 
The resistance to Napoloon had not been merely 
the iratural opposition to a gratuitous war of con¬ 
quest, nor was it merely against the pride of an 
ancient race, with tradltiona of imperial sway, that 
the French had offended. The shock of the French 
Revolution had come with special force upon a 
haughty nobility, accustomed to receive a deference 
which seemed to be founded upon the immutable 
laws of nature; upon a clergy whose influenee bad 
Temainod undisturbed by the religious revolution 
of the ainteenth century ; and upon a people which 
had been wont to render unquestioning obedience 
to its leaders. The principles of the pre-Bevolution 
philosopheis had not spread from France into Spain, 
as they had spread into England and America. The 
rise of a militaiy despotism, and the overthrow of 
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the ancient constitutions of Europe bad increased 
the horror with which the tenets of democracy 
were regarded by the larger portion of the Spanish 
people, and the war was waged against the Revo< 
lutioiL, and all that the Revolution stood for, as 
much as agmnst the Emperor and Joseph £ona< 
parte. This national feeling, which liad given point 
to the famous remark of Sheridan that Napoleon 
had *yct to loam what it is to combat a nation 
animated by one spirit against him/ was outraged 
by a Ck^rtes which claimed for itself the title of 
Majesty, and allowed to the Begcnta for the ancient 
monarchy only that of Highness, With an amount 
of folly for which it is difficult to make due allow* 
anoe, the Cories proceeded to outline a number of 
proposals which could not but divide the national 
resistance still further, and along more dehnito 
lines. An attack upon the privileges of noble blood 
alienated the aristocmey; a suggested interfckrence 
with the powers and functions of the Inquisition 
made tlie clergy doubt if things would bo worse 
under the rule of the French. The Spanish colonies, 
which had not been backward in contributing aid 
to the mothcr<countiy, were treated with a con* 
tempt worthy of the despotic rule of Philip II, and 
the Cortes entered upon a course which finally pro¬ 
voked the revolt of the colonies, and the serious 
complications which that rebellion involved. From 
the month of September, ISIO, Spanish feeling 
ceased to be unanimous, and the sympathy between, 
the British and the Spanish peoples, of which this 
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is the first instance in history, now roachod its 
period of decline, as the maiii aima and objects of 
the alUes began to diverge. 

The inunediate effect of the meeting of the Cortes 
was a change in the ne/ of the Spanish Generals. 

Andalusia was placed under the charge of Manuel 
La Peha, and he waa also entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of the Spanish forces which guarded the Isla 
de Leon. It had been intended that La Bomaua 
should join La Fefia at Cadiz, but at the instance 
of Wellington, he was retained in his command in 
the army which was facing Massena, and General 
Graham was left to concert with La Peila a scheme 
of defence against the renewed attack upon Cadiz, 
for which the enemy hod been busily preparing. 
To appreciate the situation which led up to the 
l>attle of Barrosa, it will bo necessary to give some 
account of the fortifications of Cadiz, and of its 
topography, as far as concerns our story. 

Cadiz is situated upon a small rocky peninsiila 
at the end of a narrow isthmus, about five miles 
long, known as the Isthmus of Cadiz, This isthmus 
projects &om a fiat triangular marsh, broken by a 
central ridge, on which stands the town of Isla. 
Beyond this marsh (the famous Isla de Leon) is the 
Channel of Santl Petri, extending round two sides 
of the triangle formed by the Isla, and separating it 
from the mainland. The French had invested Cadiz 
from the mainland, by means of a chain of forts, 
stretching from the mouth of the river Guadalquivir, 
some twenty miles north of Cadiz, to a point about 
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five miles south of the Santi Petri The mfliii pod- 
dons in this line were Puerto Santa Maria, at the 
mouth of the Guadelote; Puerto Real, at the root of 
a tongue of laud projecting, for a diabince of four 
miles, towards the Isthmus of Cadiz; and Chiclana, 
a strong position almost opposite the southern! 
mouth of the Santi Petri channel The tongue of 
land projecting from Puerto Beal is intersected by 
a canal known as the Trocadero; and at its southern 
extremities, facing the Isthmus, were the fort of 
Matagorda, on the north of the canal, and the 
fortified village of Trocadero on the eoutb. To 
the north of Puerto Real, the French held the 
coast towns of Rota and San Lucar. The defences 
of Cadiz oonaisted, in the last resort, of the com¬ 
munication between the town and the Isthmus, 
which would probably have rendered the place 
reaUy impregnable had any of the French attacks 
penetrated so far. The Isthmus itself was divided 
almost at right angles, by a week called the 
Cortadura, at the top of which was an unfiirnished 
fort called Fernando. A battery at Puntales, on the 
Isthmus and opposite to the village of Trocadero, 
oommanded the approach to the north ©nd of the 
Santi Petri. Close to the j'unction of the Isthmus of 
Cadiz with the lala de Leon, was the Tone Gordo, 
which offered another point of vantage for the 
defence. Finally, the Spaniards held the Santi 
Petri Channel, by means of an ialand at each end. 
The only communication between the lala de Leon 
and the mainland was by a bridge at Zuazo, which 
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crossed the Santi Petri at a point near its centre, 
whence a rood led directly to the town of Twlo and 
thence to Cadiz. This bridge had been broken down, 
and each side had protected itself by a battery on its 
own side of the channel Ihe Spanish command 
of the Santi Petri was, howoTer, more apparent 
than real, because the coast line consisted, on the 
mainland, of a marsh, from one to throe milea 
broad, intersected by navigable channels and 
creeks of considerable size. 

On the 31st of October, 1810, the French sue* 
ceeded, by an ingemous stratagem, in adding con¬ 
siderably to their numbers and resources. Part of 
their available force was at San Lucar, watched by a 
hostile fleet, in spite of which thirty pinnaces and 
gunboats managed to escape, and reached the town 
of Bota, whence they made their way to Puerto Santa 
Maria. So strong was the battery at Puntales that 
they did not risk an attempt to get into the Trocar 
doro canal by sea, but conveyed their ships on rollers 
overland. This acet^ion to the strength of the enemy 
at the Trocadcro batteries was intended to threaten 
Puntales, and ultimately to open the Santi Petri to 
the French fleet, thus giving them the command of 
the Isla de Leon, and reducing the allied forces in 
Cadiz to their last line of defence. Reinforcemonis 
were immediately sent from Gibraltar, and Graham 
devised a acheme for strengthening the defences, 
which the Spaniards were too busy to cany out. 
Fortunately, the attack which Soult is supposed to 
have meditated upon the fort of Puntales and the de* 
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fence of the Cortadura, was prevented hy the course 
of events in another portion of the area of warfare. 
The strategy of Wellington at Torres Vedras led 
Napoleon to send instructions to Sonlt to go to the 
sssistanee of Massena, and in the end of December 
he left Cadiz to reduce the fortresses of Olivenza 
and Radios, as a preliminaiy to carrying out the 
Emperor's ordera. The French army at Cadiz were 
left under the command of Marshal Victor, and 
General Graham felt himself strong enough to make 
an effort to raise the siege. 

Graham's plan was to combine with the troops 
stationed at Tatifa, under LieuL-CoL Brown, and 
With a body of Sp aniar ds under Beguinss, in an 
attempt upon the rear of the French lines; but as he 
was prevented, by stress of weather, from either 
carrying out his own part of the movement^ or 
communicating with the other commanders, the 
scheme had meanwhile to be abandoned. The re¬ 
sult was considerable delay in making the groat 
effort, and it was not till February 22, that Graham 
actually set sail from Cadiz, and landed at Algesiras, 
ready to resume his operations for a rear attack 
upon the enemy who were threatening Cadiz. ‘ On 
the 24th,' says Gough’, *we marched to Tarlfk, 
where we were joined by au or eight thousand 
Spaniards. Wo had about 4,000 men. The object 
of the expedition’ he adds, *I hardly know.' Tlie 
British troops tmdor Graham's command, when the 


* Letter gf MjiTCh 6, ISlI. 
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army left Tarlfa, consiated of a detacbment, numbei^ 
ing about two hundrecl, of the 2nd German Husoats 
under Major Busch; about three hundred and fifty 
Royal Artillery and Royal Artillery drivers under 
Major Duncan; of two brigades, commanded re¬ 
spectively, by BrigadieivGeneral Dilhes and Colonel 
Wheatley; and of two detached light battalions 
under Lieut.-Col Brown, and Lieut.-Col Barnard. 
The first of the two brigades included the 2nd 
Battalion.s of the 1st and drd Guards, and of the 
Coldstream Guards, with a detachment of the 2nd 
Battalion of the ddth; the second, the 1st Battalion 
of the 28th and the 2nd Battalions of the 67th and 
87th; Brown had the flank companies of the 1st 
Battalions of the Oth and 28tli Foot; and of the 2nd 
Battalions of the 82nd and 47th Foot; while Barnard 
commanded a detaclunent of the 3rd Battalion of the 
95th Foot, and a company of tlie Royal Staff Corps, 
Wheatley's division also contained the flank com¬ 
panies of the 20tb Portuguese. 

Of the Spanish forces, a portion had been left 
under General Zayas, to protect the Isla de Leon, 
and to construct a bridge over the Sonti Petri, near 
the castle of the same name. The 7,000 to whom 
Gough refers as joining Graham at Tania, were 
under the direct command of La Poua, who asserted 
his chum to take charge of the whole operation. 
Graham gracefully yielded this point> and the 
inarch was commenced, towards Ohiclana, where 
about 11,000 French awaited them. On the 2nd 
of March, La Pena's vanguard took the fort of 
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Casa Vieja» On the 4th, the army marched out 
of the Casa, The story of how the British force, 
designed to attack the French rear, were them- 
selves attacked in rear, how they countermarched, 
and how they defeated the enemy is huniliar to all 
who are ac<|Uaiiited with the campaigns in the 
Peninsula, but Major Gough’s oorreapondence 
thro'tt's some fresh light on the narrative. The 
events which led up to the battle of Barrosa may 
best bo described in the words of Graham’s 
dispatch;— 

After a night's march of sixteen hours, we 
arrived, on the moming of the 5th, on the low ridge 
of Bmrosa, about four i^ea to the Southward of the 
Santi Petri river. This height extends inland about 
a mile and a half, coutinuing on the North the ex¬ 
tensive heathy plain of Chiclaua. A great Pine 
Forest ski^ the plain, and circles round the height 
at some distanoe, terminating down to Santi Petri; 
the intermediate apace betircen the north side of 
the height and the Forest being uneven and broken. 

A well-conducted and successful attack on the 
rear of the Enemy’s lines near Santi Petri, by the 
vanguard of the Spanish Army under Brigadier- 
General Lordizabal, having opened the communica¬ 
tion tile Isla de leon, I received General 
La Pena’s directions to move down from tiie position 
of Barosa to that of the Torre Bermejo, about half¬ 
way to the l^ti Petri river, in order to secure the 
communication acmes the river, over which a bridge 
had Wn lately established. TTiis latter position 
occupies a narrow w'oody ridge, the right on the 
seaMiUff, the left failing down to the Almanza Creek 
on the edge of the Marsh. A sandy beach gives an 
easy communication between the western points of 
these two positions. 
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On receiving La Pefia’s orders, Graham aant out 
cavalry patrols to discover if the enemy were moving 
from their lines at Chiclana. They failed to report 
any such movement, and Graham, about the hour 
of noon, set out through the pinewood in front 
of the height of Barrosa, to effect a junction with 
Ia Pefta at Bermeja. The idea of a junction at 
Bermeja did not meet with Graham’a approval 
He mentions in hia dispatch that he considered 
Barrosa to be the key to the position of Santi 
Petri, and that an attack by the French upon 
the Spamards at Bermeja would have e: 3 rposed 
their flank to the British forces on Barrosa. He 
therefore left a rearguard on the top of the hill, 
under Brown. The maroh to Bermeja was only 
two miles, but before it was completed, Graham 
was informed that the enetny, whom bis patrols had 
not succeeded in locating, had emerged from the 
wood and were marching in force over the 
towards the ridge of Barrosa, and were therefore 
threatening his rear. Unwilling to abandon Bar* 
roaa and the small force he had left on the hill, 
Graham inunediately gave orders to countermarch, 
m tho hope of reinforcing Brown j but before ho 
emerged from the wood. Marshal Victor had suc¬ 
ceeded in driving Brown oS; though in good 
order. 

When Graham reached the open plain, tho situa¬ 
tion be had to face was critical and almost desperate. 
The right wing of the enemy, under Laval, was 
close upon himj the left, consisting of Buffings 

^ E 
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men, led on by Victor hiinself, were in possea- 
sion of Barroea; it bad proved impoisatble, in such 
intricate ground, to preserve complete order in hie 
own r-nh i TTitift, *and,* be adds, ‘ there never was time 
to restore it entirely.’ He looked in vain for his 
Spanish alliea. La Peiia, w'ho was responsible for 
the situation, made no attempt to come to the 
asdstonce of tlie British, or to retake Barrosa, but 
Graham showed no sign of hesitation. To Brown’s 
request for orders, he had returned the single word 
‘ Fight/ and in this spirit he detennined to act, 
although deprived of the help on which he had 
relied when he began his countermarch. Retreat 
was, indeed, impossible, for the enemy’s right wing 
could have intercepted them by the sea-beach, and 
vrould probably have destroyed the whole force in 
the confusion, that must have ensued. ' Trusting to 
the known heroism of British troops,’ says Graham, 
' regardless of the numbers and position of the 
Enemy, an immediate attack was determined 
upon/ 

Graham’s plan of battle was well conceived, and 
the trust he placed in his troops was amply justified. 
While the infantiy were being formed, the artll'' 
lety, under Major Duncan, opened upon the enemy 
a battery of ton guns. Under cover of these;, the 
right wing was formed of the Brigade of Guards, 
LieuL-CoL Brown’s flank battalion of the 28th, 
two companies of tlie 2nd Rifle Corps, and a stray 
portion of the 67th Foot The loft was composed of 
Wheatley's Brigade, with three stray companies of 
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the Coldstreanxa, and Banmrd'B flank corapimy. 
This accomplished, the advance was resumed, still 
under cover of the artilleiy, and the right wing 
with DUkes in command proceeded to the 
of Brown and the rearguard, who were in action 
with Rtiflin at the foot of tho Bairosa ridge. After 
a fierce and prolonged struggle, they succeeded in 
putting Victors force to flight, and remained in 
possession of Barrosa. It is with the loft wing that 
we are more immediately concomed. Gough and 
the 87th had emerged from the wood in good order, 
owing to a fortunate accident. A staff officer of 
artillery, while taking a message to another part of 
the field, happened to pass the battalion, and gave 
its commander the infonnation that the enemy 
were close at hand. Gough seized an opportimity of 
withdrawing his regiment to a comparatively open 
space, where he drew it up. On coming out of the 
wood, he took advantage of a chance of deploying, 
and was able to form in line, and to tlirow out his 
flank in view of the enemy's advance. For some 
time the regiment remained maodve and exposed 
to a ^Img fire, while Barnard's light troops were 
skirmishing in front. While thus waiting, witli 
ordered arms, the 87th lost a tn^or, a captain, two 
lieutenants, and more than fifty men. At last, the 
light troops were withdrawn, and the fortunes of 
the day depended upon one of the hand-to-hand 
encounters which were so frequent at this period. 
The 87th advanced and proceeded to charge the 8th 
French Regiment. The nature of the fighting is 
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thus described by Geugb, in a letter written to 
liLi wife^ on the morrow of the battle:— 

Wo proudly bring with us a trophy that will 
long record tho result of two eaccessiFO ehaj-gea, 
against two KoglmentSf the 8th and the 47tlx The 
former came into th© field, 1,600 Grenadiers, the 
finest looking men I over saw, and from the centre 
of their Column wo took their Eagle® K . . The 

* The meiDoiri t>E tha Colonel of the 8tb Frenct Hegitnant 
(Vigo-Bonssilloii) have been published in the des 

Mondes^ J^j-Augmtr 1891+ Ha states thatj just before tis 
ragiinant waa charged by the 8Tth, ha had an opportnafiy of 
General GniluiiiX. Ha was not aware of Grahaoi'a 
identity, hut he refrainadj owing to hh venerable appeiiranee 
and natural dignity* * Son aang-f raid, nn grand air do calme 
et de dignity, avaiant airCtd man bras/ Almoet immadiataly 
be was wonaded^ and it was while he was waandad 

that the STth routed his regiment and aaptnred the eagle. 
^ Lw nestes da tnon b^aillon, »e voyant snr to point d^fitre 
entourffl, recul^rent;^ et une charge vigoureusa, faite, da 
nduyeau^ par le 8T* regiment anglais, acheva de lee rompra +« + 
Pans la darnifcre charge lo porto-aigle du 1" bataillon ayant 
&t£ les Anglais a^^taieat empar^s de cette aig]e+ Bien 
des hravea se ddvoairent poar la reprendre et tronvirent ainai 
une mort glorietise. Cette aigle eo^ta eher B.m Anglaii, 
bcaijcoup de laurs offidera pajiront do lour via IHionncur de la 
consazTorj maia an Bn , alia lenr teata.^ Yigo-RouHeilloa de^ 
eerily !iow he atirrenJered to an ofGcer, who saved him from 
the attack of a sergeant; the latter not perceiring his wounded 
condition. Thia inaident ttt probably the origin of the legend 
tliat Gough decapitated tlic colond of a French regiment at 
Barrosa. VV riting many yearn Later^ with neferenoe to news* 
paper tales, Lord Gough said, ' I wag once the white-headed 
boy who cut olf the head of the French Colonel at Barosa, 
who was at the very time of his decapitation quietly amusing 
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scene in this eliargo was even distresaiiig to 
my feelings. Die French waited until we came 
within about *25 pacea of them, before they broke, 
and as they were in column when they did, they 
could not get away. It was therefore a scene of 
mcwt dreadful carnage. I wiU own to you my 
weakness. As of course I was in front of the regi¬ 
ment, therefore in the middle of them, I could not, 
confiised and flying as they were, cut dowm an one, 
althought I might have twenty, they seemed so 
confounded and bo frightened. Diey made, while 
we wore amongst them {about Quarter of an hour), 
little or no opposition. We could have taken or 
destroyed the whole regiment, but at this moment 
the -tTth French regiment came down on our right, 
and General Graham, who was, during the whole of 
the action, in the midst of it, pointed them out and 
begged I would call off my men (I will not say 
*H^t’ as 'we were in the midst of the French). 
With the greatest diflaculty by almost cutting them 
down, I got the right wing collected, with which we 
charged the 47th, but after firing until we came to 
witl^ about 50 paces of them, they (for us, fortu¬ 
nately) broke and fled, for had they done their duty, 
fatigu^ os my men were, at the moment, they must 
have cut us to pieces. We were therefore, after 
they broke, unable to follow them, but took the 
Howitzer attached to them. I have ended this 
glorious action after two and a half hours' roar of 
cannon and Musketry. I was fortunate in losing 
only ono ofiScer, four sergeants, and forty-one 
rank and file killed; M^or Maclaine severely, 
Captain Somersall severely, Lts. Barton and Fen¬ 
nell both severely, six sergeants and 121 rank and 
file, wounded. 

hinuelf at Paris/ He seems to bave been la error in imagia- 
iDg that VigD-RoufiEillon was not on the field—tmless, indeed, 
the myth has a diSeivnt origin altogether. 
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The chat^ of the S7tli, aided by the throe com- 
panios of Guards, who ahared in the honour of the 
onalaught, and supported by the remainder of the 
wing, decided the fate of Laval’s troops. No serioaa 
attempt to rally was made by the French wings, 
and Graham was left in po^ssion of the field K 

The battle had unquestionably been gained by 
the courage of the British troops, and in spite of 
the culpable negligence of the Spaniards, to whose 
disgraceful conduct Byron alluded in the well- 
known lines 

Bear witness, bright Barrosa, thou canst tell 
Whose were the sons that bravely fought and 
felL 

Graham, however, does full justice to such assis¬ 
tance as the allies actually rendered. The junction 
with Zayas was effected by Lardizabat only after 
some hard fighting; two Spanish battalions, which 
had been left on the hill, ignoring La Pefia’s order 
to retire, returned to strengthen the right wing of 
the British ; and General Whittingbam, an English¬ 
man, in command of the Spanish cavalry, while not 
taking advantage of the opportunity of making a 
flank attack on Rufifin, did keep in check a coqie of 
infantry and cavalry which endeavoured to turn the 
position of the Barrosa height, by means of the beach 
road, Busch and liia hussars also made a gallant 
charge and routed a squadron of French dwgoons. 

* Ttcne ia an intepeBling account of the battle of Ba™* 
in A Boy in ike PeninsuJar War, edited by Julian Sturgia. 
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Nothing, indeed, con be tuged in extenuation of the 
conduct of La Pefta. He did not infonn Graham of 
his intention to abandon Barroaa, and betake himself, 
by the beach, to Santi Petri; but eron if Graham 
h« d understood this, it could not palhate La Peha's 
desertion of his allies when the French attacked. 
Nor did his supineness end here. The British 
troops, which had been under aims for over twenty- 
four hours, were too much exhausted by the 
fi ghting to be able to follow up their victory with 
an onslaught upon the retreating French army. La 
Pena, with more than twelve thousand fresh troops, 
maintained his attitude of cowardly inactivity, and 
Graham could do nothing but withdraw the greater 
portion of bis army to the Isla de Leon K 

The desertion of La Pena, while it diminished 
the effect of the victory, could not but add to its 

1 WTiero the account oE the battle of Bajtosa, as given above, 
diffon fiom the description m Napier'e War 

(bk, xi. chap. S), it is baaed upon Gough MSS. and upon 
Grnbani'a dupatebes. Napier seems to have overstated the 
disorder of Gnbam's forec, when be wrote of tbe tioope 
under Whatley nod Dilkee as forming ' two masses, without 
any attentum to regicientB or brigades.^ Some stntenieDts 
in Napier’s first edition wbieh were clearly erroneona were 
modified in subsequent editions, in deferesn to & protest made 
by Gough O'!! the appearaniM of Napier's book. Nmpiera 
inaccurate statements, with n^ord to Barrosa, and afterwards 
in coniiexioii with the siege of Tarifs (cf. pp. 85—86), are 
probably responsible for tbs error sometimes made of attaching 
the soubriquet, ‘ Faugb-a-Ballagbs * (Clear the ways), to the 
8Sth or tbe 89th instead of to the 8Ttb Begiment, to which 
alone it is historically applicable. 
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Sif Han^ Smith on hia right and Sir Eoheit Dick 
on the left. To Dick was committed the chaigo 
of the main attack od the Sikh rightp and hia 
division was therefore increased in numbeiB, and 
drawn up in two lines, with a reserve ; the reserve 
supported by thirteen heavy guns. Behind Dick’s 
Div'ision was a Cavalry Brigade’ under Brigadier 
Scott) along with three regiments of Native Infantiy * ; 
on his right, between him and Gilbert, was a battery 
of heavy guns, while Gilbert’s Division was accom* 
panicd by another battery. To Gilbert’s right, between 
his division and that of Sir Hairy Smith, was a third 
battery, and Sir Hany Smith was supported by 
Campbell’s Cavalry Brigade *, The engineers were 
under Brigadier Smith *, and Brigadier Qowan had 
charge of the artillery. Sir Joseph Thaokwell was 
in command of the cavalry; wo have already seen 
how some of it was disposed, and the remainder 
(consisting of H.M’s ICth Lancers, and the 8rd, 4th, 
and 5th Kegiments of Light Cavalry) was used to 
effect a feint. Brigadier Curefcon, whose skill had 
largely contributed to the victory at Aliwal, was 

’ 3rid Light Dngooiu, 3rd and 9th Irt<egularr. 

* The 4tb, 6th, and 73rd Regimiints. 

* H.M.'e 9tli Lancers, 2nd Imegnlars, and two troops 
Horse Aitilleiy. 

* lib senior, Brigadier Irrinei arrived on the 9thj but 
WHJved bis right to commaiid, anij nccompaiued Sir Hugh 
Gough. Brigadier Wheder, it should be mentiDned, wm at 
Ludhiana^ Sir John Littler at Ferdxeporoj, and Sir John 

at Attarec. Thej were thua umhk to take a part 5a the 
final atrnggle. 
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TIio 87th had its due of the glory, as it had 
its sbaro of the fighting. The Ragle which they 
had captured was the first taken in the war, and 
further interest attached to it from the fact that the 
laurel wreath which surmounted it was the gift of 
Napoleon himself, and that Napoleon's confidence 
in the 8th Regiment was so great that, by his special 
orders, the Eagle was not attached to the standard 
in the ordinary way, Tliere was some curiosity 
about it in England, and Gough gave the following 
description of it, in answer to a query of liis wife; 
* It is brass, well gilt; the wreath is pure gold. 
The Eagle was on a Poll, something stronger, but 
very similar to the Poll of a sergeant’s halbert. It 
is much heavier than the Colours of a regiment, 
and from the weight being all at the top, is veiy 
unwieldy.’ 

Graham was fully conscious of the importance of 
the two great charges made by the 87th. He 
mentioned them with special commendation in his 
dispatch, and wrote to the Colonel, Sir John Doyle: 
‘Your Regimeut has covered itself with glory. 
Recommend it, and its commander, to their 
illustrious patron, the Prince Regent; too much 
cannot be done for it.’ The result of these recom¬ 
mendations was that the 87th was honoured by the 
Prince Regent with the title of the Prince of Wales’s 
Own Irish Regiment; and it was allowed to bear 
‘ as a Badge of Honour upon the Regimental Colours 
and appointments an Eagle with a Wreath of Laurel 
above the Harp, in addition to the Arms of His 
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Royal Highness.’ Gough had beon particularly 
mentioned in Graham's dispatch and ‘earnestly 
recommended’ for promotion^ and he immediately 
received the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
On the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington^ 
the brevet rank was, as we shall see, subsequently 
antedated from Bairosa to the date of Wellington's 
dispatches relative to the battle of Talavera, This 
is the first instance, in the history of the British 
army, of the conferment of brevet rank upon an 
officer for the conduct of a regiment in action. 

The captured Eagle was conveyed to England, 
and presented to the FrLnce B^ent \ and its arrival 
caused fresh public interest in the Prince’s Own^ 
which for the time occupied the position of the 
popular regiment. Its health was proposed by 
the Lord Mayor at a City of London banquet, at 
which Doyle modestly disclaimed for his regiment 
anything but ‘superior good fortune in retaining 
the trophies they had won/ The regimental songs 
of the period are full of the new honours confen^ 
upon the regiment, and esipresa appropriate devotiou 
to the Prince Regent:— 

And life, that’s a debt paid to nature by others, 
We brought a free gift to the Prince we obey *. 

‘ The Eagle wae placed in the Chapel of Chelsea Hospitalj 
where it nraalaed till the Ifith April, 185S, when it waa 
ttolen. The wae aawn through, and the Eagle tesaDTed—> 

whether by a patriotic Frenchmui or by a thief who thought 
the eagle was made of gold, has never been diwoTered, 
A facstmile le now in Chelsea HcBpital, 

* Some clarim to the honour of capturing the Eagle was 
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Brilliant as was the victory, the battle of Barroea 
is more properly regarded as an escape from a 
ierrible disaster than as an important turtking-poini 
in a campaign. Graham's intention waa, as we have 
pointed out, to raise the siege of Cadiz. Had he been 
enthusiastically or even decently supported by the 
Spaniards, his purpose would probably have been 
accomplished. As it was be indicted a grave blow, 
physical and moral, upon the French, and saved 
himaelf and La Pena from a crushing defeat, if not, 
indeed, from a massacre. But the siege of Cadiz 
was renewed; and the main object of Graham's 
bold move had not been attained- 

La Pefla'a misconduct was not confined to 
cowardice. He had the effrontery to claim the 
credit of the victory for himself, and an angry 
controversy ensued, which rendered it impossible 
for Graham to continue to act with the Spanish 

made by another Corps, and elicited a protest from Gongb, 
who says ; ‘ Enstgn Keogh was killed in the act of grasping 
at it, and the French Officer who held it was rtin throi^h by 
Sergeaoit Masterson in the midst of our Officers and men. 
This Sergeant never let it out of his hand until he delivered 
it to me, and afterwards csiried it the remainder of the day 
between our Colours,’ The claim of theBTth was tindeniable, 
and the slight difficnltry that arcse was caused by the fact 
that three Companies of the Guards, under Colonel Jackson, 
cdiatgcd on the left of the STth, and in the confusion of the 
onslangbt spectators did not dtEtingtiisb betw'ecn the different 
Corps. A leaf of the laurel wreath round the neck of the 
Eagle, which was loose when it was captured, was sent by 
Gough to his wifCj and ia still preserved, with other relies of 
the campaign, at Lough Cutra Castlev 
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commandor, and led, ultimately, to the transference 
of bis services to another portion of the held. From 
the Cortes, which had appointed La Peila, and which 
retained him in his command, Graham refused to 
accept any honour. 

So slight had been the effect of the victory of 
Barross upon the course of the blockade, that Victor's 
operations seem never to have been interrupted. 
On the 24th of March, Gough virrites: *We ore all 
getting on here as you might expect. The Spaniards 
have all run away, and the bridge over the Sonti 
Petri is broken down. There was a moot heavy 
Cannonade last night. I have not as yet heard 
the result The lost one of this sort, when upwards 
of forty shells were thrown into Cadiz, it Is now 
ascertained, actually killed a Cat. Whether any of 
that species of Spaniard suffered last night, 1 know 
not* The continued shelling of Cadiz may have 
been alarming to the shipping in the harbour, but 
it did not arrest the flow of spirits among the British 
troops in the Isla, who celebrated the arrival of 
dispatches from home, dealing with the battle of 
Barrosa, by feasts and merriment. ‘I was obliged 
to give all the officers a letofi^* says Gough', 'several 
friends dined with me, and a hundred and four 
bottles of wine were drunk.' The 87th remained 
in the Isla from the date of Barrosa till the end of 
May, when they were sent into garrison at Cadiz. 
For about six months, the battalion is almost always 


' Letter of April S4, 1811. 
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in one or other of these two positions. In June we 
find Gough back again in the Isla, in July he is in 
Cadiz, in August there is a slight change to San 
Boque, and so on, until the month of October, when 
a more serious movement fell to his lot. 


n 


CADIZ AKD TARIPA 

The six tHonths which intorreaed betweea th® 
battle of Barrosa and the bogiiming of the siege 
of Tan£a (the next incident in the war which 
concerns us doeelj) were full of notable events 
in other regions of the Peninsula. The construo' 
tion of the lines of Torres Vedras, in the winter 
of 180D-I0, had, in the ensuing summer, kept 
Massena at bay, and, by the date of Barrosa, h ad 
resulted in his retreat from Portugal He was 
followed by Wellington, whose army had now re¬ 
ceived sufficient reinforcements to enable hitn to 
adopt offensive measures. In May, Wellington 
defeated Massena at Fueates d’Onoro, and a few 
days later the troops under Beresford were success¬ 
ful at AJbuera. Meanwhile, there fell to the lot 
of the garrison at Cadiz only such domestic incidents 
as relieve the monotony of life in a blockaded town. 
The blockade continued throughout the summer and 
autumn, and not even the defeat of Albuera com¬ 
pelled Soult to withdraw his troops from 
To the conduct of Soult during the summer campaign 
of 1811, Napier pays a well-deserved tribute j * When 
unexpectedly assailed by Beresford from the north, 
by the Murcians on the east, by Ballesteros on the 
west, by Graham and La Peiia in the south, he 
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found means to repel three of those attacks, to 
continue the blockade of Cadiz, and to keep Seville 
tranquil, while he marched against the fourth.' The 
command of the sea, retained by the Britiah, saved 
the blockaded troops from any of the real hardships 
of a siege, ^nd they seem to have suffered chiefly 
from tedium. Gough's correspondenoe is full of 
the usual gossip of the messroom. ' Beporta here,' 
he says, ‘are so numerous, and in general so ill- 
founded, that it is impossible to give credit to 
anything you hear,’ When ho has a real piece 
of news to record, it is not always of a pleasant 
nature. *Our revered General,' he writes, on June 
the 2dth, ‘ leaves us tomoirow for Portugal, as second 
in command. This distressing piece of ne^ reached 
us the day before yesterday. I immediately waited 
on him to say the whole Corps entreated he would 
take a farewell dinner with us. With tears in his 
eyes (I own 1 could not avoid shedding some), he 
fixed on this day, although he said he had made 
a resolution not to diue out. He has refused every 
other person and Corps. Never did I see such 
universal regret, even the rascally Spaniards seem 
to feel the loos they iviU have in Graham. He takes 
all his staff with him. Major General Cooke succeeds.’ 
Gough's love for Graham led him to entertain the 
hope of obtaining permission to accompany him to 
Portugal, although he had just received the command 
of a pTigad^ at Cadiz; but ho had to dismiss the 
idea os quite out of the question wliilo the blockade 
lasted. THie weariness of enforced idleness led iiim 
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to make various plans for the future. Tho warmth 
of bis home affections su^ested schemes for obtain' 
ing leave. * If nothing is to be done hero, and 1 vow 
J see not the slightest chance of it, I propose In 
November getting nine months leave.^ Again he 
thinks he would be better in active work at homo 
than idle at Cadiz, and speculates on the chance 
of being mode Adjutant-Qeneral at Limerick or at 
Athlone. In a letter ’ from Cadiz he gives a descrip^ 
lion of bis monotonous day. * I get up at five, walk 
about two miles to the .sea to bathe; after returning, 
I have just time to dress for my Parade at eight, 
which 1 dismiss at ten, breakfast, and read till 
twelve, from which hour to one 1 give up to the 
interior of tho Regiment, at my desk. I now lie 
down for an hour and a half, get up and dress 
for dinn er at three. I generally take the first 
allowance, a pint, which, with chatting to, I believe, 
an attached set of brother officers, brings me to five, 
at which hour my horse is at the door, and from 
which I ride until half'past seven. It is by tliia 
time getting dark. I then devote one hour to con¬ 
templation, strolling on an emmence near my 
quarters. You may well conceive where my thoughts 
wander. I transport myself to Plymouth, and 
almost in idea then feel all the joys I should there 
experience. From nine to ten I read, when I look 
round to see everything quiet, and retire to a solitary 
bed—my only wish either to forget 1 am in it or to 


* Letter of Aognst: 9, 1811. 
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sleep for the purpose of dreaming of all my soul 
holds most dear. In this account of one day and 
you nearly perceive how I pass my time.’ 

! A mouth later, it is the same stoiy;—‘ I wish of 

I all things to go to Portugal. ... I am sick to death 

' of this town.... Anything is better than this dull, 
I stupid place and way of spending one’s time.* 

There was certainly no special reason for loving 
I Cadiz or its people. The dispute between Graham 
and the Spanish Government about the responsibility 
\ for the failure at Barrosa added to the indignation 
felt against La Pefla, and reports ‘ from Cadiz in 
the oourse of the summer are fidl of the jealou^ 
I which subsisted between the allied forces, and of 
the weakness and misrule of the Spanish Regency. 

* The temper of the public mind at Cadiz is very 
bad, the press has lately teemed with publications 
filled with reproaches of the EnglisL... The Eegeucy 
and Cortes have lost all infiuence everywhere... 
the Spanisli generals have been quarrelling.’ Six 
weeks before leaving Cadiz, Graham wrote;—^The 
government here supported by the Cortes seemed 
to bo determined to adhere with blind obstinacy 
and pride to a system that has nearly brought the 
cause to ruin, and notwithstanding Lord Wellington’s 
great efforts they are playing Buonaparte’s gama go 
positively that I despair of any great good.’ A report 
written on the last day of July sums up the situa* 
tion;—’Nothing can be more wretched thaw the 

^ Qacted in Napier (App. tq Vol. HI). 
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state of a&Iia here; the regents are held in univeisal 
contempt^ and such is the want of talent, I can 
hardly hope that a change will make any improve¬ 
ment; the treasury is empty, and no probability 
of the arrival of any money &om America, so that 
afiaiiB are really in a worse state than they have 
been at any time since the commencement of the 
war.’ 

October broi^ght a welcome relief. After the 
battle of Earrosa, Brown had returned to Tarifo, 
and remained in command of the garrison till the 
end of June, when he left, with the 28th Re^ment, 
to join Wellington. He was succeeded by Mqor 
King, of the 8Snd, who, in spite of the complete 
quiet which had persisted through the summer, 
insisted upon the improvement of the defences. In 
the middle of August, some alarm was caused by 
the siege of the neighbouring castle of Alcala by 
a French army, and General Beguines represented 
that Tarifa was the real object of attack. laeutenant* 
General Campbell prepared a plan for the defence, 
which was carried out under King. In the beginning 
of September, the aspect of afEairs became more 
threateuing. Soult, who seems to have aimed at 
using Tarifa as a depdt for the army at Cadiz, 
drove Ballesteros to seek shelter under the guns 
of Gibraltar, but wont of provisions caused him 
to withdraw, and Eallesteroa escaped. On the 
22nd, the garrison of Alcala Eurrendered, and 
although Ballesteros won a small victory three 
days later, the British conmumdant at Tarifa decided 
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that remforeoments must immediately be obtained. 
The jealousy of tho general in command of the 
Spanish troops (Don Manuel Daban) caused some 
oppreition, but the wisdom of King’s demand was 
justified when Ballesteros was again driven back 
upon Gibraltar^ by the enemy's occupation of San 
Roque, In answer to King s request, it was decided 
to send twelve hundred men to Tarifa, and among 
the troops selected for this purpose was tho 
Battalion of tho 87th, whose commander thus de* 
scribes their start ;— 


OppTabifa; Orf. ia#A, 1811. 

It the enemy threatened the Spanish 

General BalJeBteros, and General Cooke has thought 
It adv^ble to send a force to Tarifa to attract their 
attention to that quarter, thereby to save thlQ 
hope of ^e Spanish cause, the aforementioned 
Span^h General. But I believe, indeed I am 
certai^ that Colonel Skeirett, of tho 47th, who has 
tliG command, has likewise the most positive 
ord^ not to attempt anything offensive, and to fall 
back immediately the object will be gained by 
drawing the French force towards the North 
where we ^ to act. Indeed, when I mention our 
for^ it ^ prove to you that we have not been 
SCTt to fight, as it only consists of a light brigade of 
artillery, under Captain Hughes, eight companies of 
the 47th regunent (550) under Major Broad, eight 
compames of the 87tb (52S), and one companfof 
the i>5th under CapL Jenkins (75)—in ail no more 
th^ 1,200 men, O>lonel Skerrett 1st in command 
with Lieutenant Colonel Lord Proby of the guards 
2nd, your humble sen-ant, the next senior officer 
I cannot tell you the delight this little temporary 
move has given us ail, anything for a cha^e to 

F 2 
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a soldier- , . , We only got the fifist intiinetion of 
such a thittg going forward while I was at dinner 
on the 9th, and at ten next morning I inarched 
down to the M^e and canbarked the whole of the 
men and baggage in three minutes, to the ^tonish- 
ment of every person present- The Captain-of-tbe- 
Navy Bruce, who, by the bye, tells me ho knows 
you very well, said at a public dinner that day, 
before the commanding ofSoete of the other corps, 
that, since he came into the Nav^, he never saw 
a regiment embark in the enthusiastic stile the 
87th did, which by the bye was true, as I never saw 
such a set of fellows, it really is a pity that they will 
bo disappointed in not meeting the enemy, and will 
you excuse me for adding that I regret it also! If, 
however, that time will arrive, whether they succeed 
or otherwise, they will do themselves honour and 
their CJountiy service. It really is a sin they are 
not in Portugal and not employ^ in this dirty little 
pedling warfare- Captain Dickson oonnnands the 
naval part of the expedition, who I will forward 
my letters through. You must still continue to 
direct to me at Cadiz; we wQl be back long ere 
this roaches you. Let me entreat you not to mind 
what you may see in the papers about us, you know 
there is no dependence to be placed on their repoits- 
As we will not march more than a league or two 
horn Tatifa (which bye the bye you know is a small 
walled town at the entrance of the Strmghis of Gibral* 
tar) you may always depend on hearing evoiything 
from me. You know my promise to tell you 
nothing but truth, which I sh^ be the more deter^ 
mined in, from my knowledge that your good sense 
would convince you that, was I even in what is 
called danger, that a hair of my head cannot fall 
to the ground without the consent and will of the 
great Disposer of events. . . . We are now beating 
about in the mouth of the Gut of Gibraltar, but as 
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the wind is from the Eastward we shall not arrive 
at all events before tomorrow morning, 

Taoiva : Oddber 16 tA. 

After six days most boisterous passage, we reached 
this place last night and landed this morning—with 
the exception of a part of my Lt. Company under 
Thompson, and half number 6 under Waller, who, 
together with our brigade of guns, are missing. We 
cannot conjecture what has become of them. We 
have everything here quiet, but the French about 
8,000, have driven Ballesteros under the guns of 
Gibraltar, and have taken up their position at Saint 
Koque, There are none in our neighbourhood and 
we have advanced reconnoitring parties to Alge- 
siraa, Sinco we were here last [of. p. 46] they have 
strengthened this place much, and I much appre* 
hend a^r the enemy have eaten up all the provi* 
sions of the neighbourhood they ¥rUl retire. Indeed 
it can bo no object for them to remain where they 
are—their stay will, however, protract the time of 
our returning. We have found a British force here 
of 400 men from Gibraltar, 

The general course of events may be gathered 
&om the following passages, selected from Colonel 
Gough’s letters of the period:— 

Tabifa! [Octottfr], 

We yesterday made a reconnaissance towards 
A^esiras, whore we found the enemy had evacuated 
that town and fallen back on their force at Saint 
Hoque, We today move a few miles in tho other 
direction, to drive hack a small division of five or 
six hundred men they have about three leagues 
from this for tho purpose of watching our move¬ 
ments. Or at least I presume this is our intention, 
I wish Colonel Skerrett would leave the business to 
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the Prince's Owil But ns a married man I shall 
never volunteer tlus^ much as 1 maj wish little 
afCrirs of this kind. As 1 flatter myself, tho' little 
as my loss would be to othem, there is one dear 
friend in England who, as she is everything to me, 
I am equally the world to her. We will therefore 
act, 1 presume, as it was said of the King of Franoe 
who had fifty thousand men, * marched them up the 
hill and down again.' 

TAsira: 19/A [OeA?^r]. 

"We have been moving up the Hill, and down 
again these two days, without doing anything but 
facing the Men. Had wo had g<^ formation 
yesterday, and a little dash, we could have done 
a very pretty thing. . . . Oh I for a Qraham—this 
is tho Country for such Characters. . . . 

Tabipa ; iSnd 

I am most happy to announce that the object of 
our expedition is accomplished, and that we only 
now wait the Return of a vessel from Cadis to go 
back. I^e day before yesterday, we marched out 
to a position 15 miles from this, dose to 2,000 of 
tho Enemy: a plain divided us. We formed and 
offered them Battle, which they declined, and wo 
returned that night after a most distressing March. 
The Enemy, on our evacuating the position, took it 
up; but yesterday morning their whole force retired 
to their former position towards Bonda. ... I will 
own I hardly expected so fortunate a result, from 
the smallne^ of our force, and other causes. The 
Enemy must have been much deceived, or they 
have had some other motive than dread from us. 

By the end of October, Gough considered that 
their work was done. ‘The enemy/ he writes, 
‘have evacuated this part of tho oountiy. We only 
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await letters from General Cooke to return.' But 
he was fated to see considerably more of the *most 
wretched little village in Europe,’ 

Tawpa! I^wember ll#7i, I81L 

When I sent oS my last journal (the 2nd ultimo) 
1 then expected we should have been long ere 
tills period at Cadiz, but circumstances, principally 
foul winds and the different movements of the 
Spanish Armies in this part of the kingdom, have, 
and probably will, detain us for some time. We 
liave had some severe marches to favour the move¬ 
ments of Ballesteros, who hangs on the rear of the 
enemy before Cadiz, On the sixth we marched 42 
miles and took, without bloodshed, Yejer, a town 
situated on the summit of an jdmost perpendicular 
mountaia The enemy bad about 250 men who, 
after hriug a few long (veiy long indeed) shots at 
the Spaniards, fell back to Chichma. Every man 
should have b^n taken and the relief that came to 
their assistance (of the same stroi^;th) but for the 
stupidity, or any other worse name you may please to 
call it, of the Spanish General (Copons) who com¬ 
manded. We returned to this town to refresh the 
men two days back. I should have been very sick 
of tlie whole business, had I not hod an opportunity 
of going over on the 1st of November to Tangiers 
for twenty four hours. We were only three hours 
crossing over and five eomiug back. I was most 
pleasingly undeceived with regard to the Moors, 
They are an uncommon £ne race of men (the ladies 
are not visible), and in my humble opinion deserve 
the name of savages quite as little as the lower 
order of Spaniards, or I will add, my own eoimtiy- 
men. 

I was very fortunate in seeing oveiything worth 
seeing in the place. Nothing was ever so cheap as 
ore all articles in Tangiers ‘ my whole days expense 
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w»s for eating and drinking a doUar and a half, 
including port wine, 

In the middle of Noyember, the enemy un¬ 
expectedly reappeared, and a fmitlees expedition 
followed, of which Gough wrote an account to his 
wife on the 23rd:— 

^Your most kind letter of the 17th October 
reached me most opportunely the 18th . . . after 
being most disappointed the day previous, when we 
had an opportunity of reacting the scene of Barrosa, 
and when, had we had but a Graham, another day 
glorious to the British amis would have token place. 
We marched from this on the 12th for the purpose 
of making a diversion in favour of Ballesteros, and 
for ^ree days hurried in rear of the enemy before 
Cadiz, one day threatening this, another that, point 
of their defence. On the 17th, when at Vejer, the 
Enemy most unexpectedly m^e his appearance; 
our look-out was so bod and our reconnoitring so 
infamous that their Columns came within gunshot 
before it was even known they were in the neigb- 
bourhood. I, fortunately, returning from the town 
of Vqer... i^rceived some of the Enemy’s dragoons, 
and not having the highest opinion of those with 
whom 1 was acting, a^r I gave directions for the 
men to bo ready to hdl in at a moment's notice, 
proceeded to a hill bom which I could perceive any 
body of men advancing. I had nearly reached the 
summit when I saw the enemy on a MU within a 
mUe and a half, who had by this time evidently 
made their dispositioua of attack and were pushing 
forward with aU the Erench vivacity of Attack. 
Bright was with me. I ordered him down the T Till 
to put the Brig^o under arms, whUe I waited to 
reconnoitre their movements. A few minutes 
decided their evident point of attack. . . . They 
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advanced in three Columns, in all consMing of 
apparently, to me, ‘2,000 (we have since ascertained 
2,250), three hundred of whom were cavalry, and 2 
field-pieces. We had 1,030 Infantry, iO cavalry, and 
4 field-pieces, with gcxid management a very strong 
position; there oould not for a moment be a doubt 
of what should be done. On joining the Brigade, 
I found myself senior officer, Colonel Skerret and 
Xiord Proby being absent, I immediately proceeded 
to put in execution (or, mther was going, as the 
whole of the men were not under amts, when I 
joined thorn) that plan, not of defence, but of attack, 
that appeared from their movements almost certain 
of success (and which the senior officer of Elngineers 
has since told me would be the plan he would and 
did advise), but at this moment our Commander 

made his appearance, and ordered me to march_ 

We formed on a hill in the roar, until the Lt. 
Company which was in the town, and who were 
sharply engaged with the two strongest Columns, 
but were obliged for want of support to fall back with 
the remainder of the Light Companies, rejoined us. 
tSomersal was so hard pushed that he was forced to 
leave all his knapsacks. One Sergeant could not be 
got to faU back, and was taken, and one more wounded 
The whole Brigade fell back to the poeition of 
Vacinos that evening, and two days back returned 
to this town. To do Colonel Skerret Justioe, I 
believe he had orders not to fight superior numbers, 
and Vejer is within a few hours march of the lines 
at Cadiz, where the Enemy have 14,030 men; but 
if a man does not venture, he will never win. We 
would have beaten them with veiy little loes, and 
we could then have fidlen back. Those who wish 
to vindicate the propriety of not fighting say: 
What object would you have gained ? My answer 
and 1 think the answer of eveiy British Soldier 
would be: We would have supported the chameter 
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of the Britidi which by falling back before 

a force but double our numbein is m a measure 
ii^'ured. 

The incident was triTial, but the letter is of some 
interest, not merely as throwing light on the 
character of the writer, but as mdicatmg the courage 
and confidence with which Wellington had inspired 
the British forces in the Peninsula. Gough expected 
to return immediately to Cadiz; but, os will be seen 
from the letter which follows, it was decided to form 
a junction with Ballesteros, and the brigade was 
sent to Gibraltar. The enemy took advantage of 
their absence to menace Tarifa, and the design had 
to be given up. 

Takipa ! Daxiiiher lOM, 1811 . 

Your aJfectioiiately kind letter of the 3rd November 
I received on the 4th, but so fagged have we been 
since marching, that 1 really am half dead. Since 
my last we have been at Gibraltar; indeed there 
are few places many leagues from thiB that we have 
not visited. 

The enemy have again driven BullcsteTx>s under 
the guns of Gibraltar, We marched to Algcsiras, 
and crossed over by night for the purpose of attacking 
their position at Saint Eosque together with 5,030 
Spaniards, but that morning Suchet' joined the 
enemy with B,000, making In all 12,000, and the 
project was immediately given up, as we bad but 
a 1,000 British, and the Sponimils were a most 
wretched rabble. The enemy had menaced tliis 
place and have marched to Vacinos, twelve miles 
OS', 2,300 men and a few pieces of ordnanca Two 

* Thifl IB pnbob]^ a slip of tlie pea for Soultj os Sudict 
was Valencia at this time. 
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days back tkoy pushed forward some men within 
sight of tho town which so frightened the tuitives 
that a sight most mehmcholy, though ludicrous, 
occurred; women and children ninning through the 
streets with as much of their property as they could 
cany for the purpose of embarking for Ceuta. But 
on finding the enemy had retired seyeral have again 
como on shore. I am fully persuaded they never 
for a moment seriously thought of attacking tliis 
place. 1 am equally certain their object is to detain 
us here until they find an opportunity^ of attacking 
either Ballesteros or Blake. Their force is so totally 
inadequate even to resisting us in the Field. We 
have been however hourly, day and night, employed 
in streugthenmg the place, fagging the men and 
oflicers to death. . . , They must either advance or 
retire in a day or two, 

13th. The Enemy, with the esxception of a few 
men, have retired to Yojer, so all apprehension of 
an attack on this place is over for the winter; indeed 
the weather has been so dreadful that it was impo^ 
Bible for them to have remained; the inhabit^ts 
have therefore all again returned to the Town. I 
therefore hope we shall shortly go bach. 

Tho words ivith which this letter closes should, 
probably, not be taken too seriously as expressing 
the real views of the writer, for the obvious intention 
b to avoid alarming Mrs. Gough; but it is, at the 
samo time, evident that the next movement of 
the enemy was a surprise to the ganison. On the 
Kith, a general order was issued, warning the forces 
that an attack was imniinent, and on the ISth there 
was actually a cavalry altimiiftb . It is not ueccsaaiy 
to follow the series of skirmishes which followed, 
nor to trace the French monccuvres in detail, as 
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they drew their lines closer round the town. At 
this stage of the blockade, there could scarcely be 
any doubt as to the real intention of the French, 
and the anonymous ^British Officer in Gkunson,^ 
who wrote Anecdotes cf British and Sjtanish lleroisni 
at Tarifa^ i» S^win (Lond., 1812), on which we 
largely rely for details of the fighting, states that 
a French seigeant, captured on the 2'2nd, reported 
that the French were determined to take the town. 

* ’Tis a positive order from Napoleon, our emperor, 
that we should do so; and he generally provides 
means adequate to the end.’ In two letters written 
home, on the 2Srd and the 29th, Gough continues to 
bide from his wife the real danger of the situation. 

* The Enemy/ he says, * finding they can get no good 
of Ballesteros, have given up keeping him under the 
guns of Gibraltar, and liave come before us to play 
the same game they have been doing these last two 
years at Cadiz, They yesterday advanced and in* 
vested the town in form, they have brought nothing 
but a few light guns. Their object, I am persuaded, 
is merely to get Ballesteros away from Gibraltar, 
Here they cannot long remain, and even should they, 
it is as good to be shut up in one town as in another. 
I much fear as this is a new thing, they will frighten 
you with newspaper accounts, as they first did about 
Cadiz.' 

Before these words were written (on the 29th), 
Gough liad already taken his part in the momentous 
decision as to the defence of the town, which led 
to one of the most honourable episodes in the 
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Peninsular War. At this point, it is essential for 
the proper appreciation of the work done by the 
87th, to turn to an account of the situation and 
defences of the fortress of Tari&. 

Situated almost in the centre of the Spanish side 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, Tarifa is naturally a place 
of considerable importance, and has a long history. 
It takes its nflTnR from a Saracen soldier, Tarif, and 
its associations with the struggle between the Cross 
and the Crescent are further increased by ' the 
tower of the Guzmans,* to which we shall have to 
make reference, and which recalls a famous siege 
in 1*294, when the Spanish governor, Guzman, saved 
Tarifa from the Moors. In later liistory, Tarifa 
acquired an unenviable reputation as a borne of 
pirates, and during the ware between Great Britain 
and Sp^, m the eighteenth century, it was the 
scene of numerous privateering attacks upon British 
shipping. At the beginning of the Peninsular War, 
it was thought undesirable to attempt to hold Tarifa, 
and the town was in the occasional occupation of 
the enemy, who used it as a base for cattle-snatching 
expeditions. In May, 1809, General Colin Camp¬ 
bell who was in command at Gibraltar, sent to 
Tarifa a detachment, which, by subsequent additions, 
grew into the garrison {under Brown) of which we 
have already spoken in connexion with the battle 
of Barrosa. At the date of the attack which it is 

* Net the futute Lord Clyde, who was at this date a 
licuteDsnt, and in that capacity fought both at Banttsa and 
at Tarifa. 
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now our duty to rekte» tlio strength of Colonel 
Skerrott’s garmon amounted to about 2,500 (in- 
eluding GOO Spanish infantiy and lOO horse), and 
the enemy numbered probably about 5,000 men \ 
Tarifa itself waa a email town of about six 
thousand inhabitants. It was surrounded by a 
narrow waU, too weak to form any defenoe against 
artUleiy, but broken by a series of towers, of which 
the most important were the tower and castle of 
the Guzmans, and the Portcullis. These stand at 
opposite ends of the bed of a periodical torrent, 
which bisected the town, passing from east to south* 
west. What may, for convenience' sake, be termed 
the Portcullis, stood at the entrance of this bed, and 
consisted of a tower defended by a portcullis and 
by a series of palisades. The tower of the Guzmans 
was at the south-west comer of the town, near the 
egress of the torrent, and the castle of the Guzmans 
to the east of the tower, forming part of the south 
wall of the town. The bed of the torrent, after 
passing out of the town near the south-west comer, 
is continued, in a westerly direction, to the sea, 
leaving a small nock of land between itself and the 
straits. On the Catalina, a amali sandhill on HHa 
neck of land, was a 12-pounder, covering a short 
causeway which led to the island of Juniana. On 

1 The UDinbers of the Frcncli me very varbqsly sUted 
(cL Napier’s Appaniii on the eiege of Tarifa), The mitnher 
we have taten ie that given by Wellington in hie Dispatch. 
The evidmee is condicting on a number of points in con- 

ncaJoii witb tbe 
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this small island, which extends into the Straits, 
were four 24'pounderB, and some other pieces of 
artillery, but they were not all mounted in time to 
be of use in the siege. 

On the east and north, the town waa oommanded 
by some hills, of which the enemy were in poe- 
seesion, and which the garrison could not hope to 
hold. The plan of the defence, as devised by the 
engineers to whom Campbell had entrusted the 
task, was to concentrate the hghting upon the east 
side. The enemy might be naturally supposed to 
be likely to make an attempt on the east, because 
the Iiills at that point came nearer to the walls than 
elsewhere. The apparent advant^;e thus given was 
more than counterbalanced by other considerations. 
In the first place, the ridges themselves made a 
natural glacis at such an angle as to expose the 
assault to the full effect of the fire from the de- 
fendeia^ musketry. Secondly, the walls and towers 
were stronger at that side, and, at the same time, 
because of the natural features of the town, pre* 
sented an appearance of weakness. The bed of the 
torrent almost bisected the east aide of the wall, and 
from the Portcullis there stretched into the town 
a series of houses rising from both sides of the bed 
at an inclined plane. The existence of the torrent 
rendered the inner side of the wall much higher 
than the outer, and the houses formed a barricade 
on each side. If the enemy should succeed in 
effecting an entrance at tliis point, they would, 
accordingly, find themselves shut up in the bed of 
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the torrent and exposed not merelj to fire from the 
houses by which they were enclosed, but also from 
the tower of the Guzmans at the opposite end of 
the town. This tower, further, offered a point for 
the final resistance, and from it the garrison could, 
if necessary, moke their way to the island. 

The steps taken to induce the French to make 
their attack at this seemingly favourable position 
were, like the scheme itself, the work of Captain 
Smith and his engineers. The western front was 
strengthened so as to produce an appearance of 
great difficulty. Should the enemy make an effort 
there, they would find an outwork in the shape of 
a convent about a hundred yards from the north¬ 
west angle of the town. To the south were the 
tower of the Guzmans and the Catalina, and in the 
channel were a ship of the lino, a frigate, and some 
gunboats. 

The real attack commenced on the l&th of Decem¬ 
ber, when the enemy took possession of the hills 
surrounding Tarifa. Next day, the garrison made a 
sally and drew the enemy towards the eastern wall 
of the town. Before nightfall the town was closely 
inves^, but the enemy had suffered considerably, 
specially from the two lo-inch mortars on the 
island. On the 22nd there took place a skirmkh 
of considerable importance, A French piquet had 
taken up a position to the west of the town, frxnn 
which it was necessary to dislodge them. A light 
company of the 1 Ith accomplished this, but under 
their leader, Captain Wren, were forced to retire 
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by a part of the right wing of the French^ which 
adyanccd close to the convent. The artillery, not 
only of the garrison, but also of some gunboats in 
the harbour, was directed against them; but it was 
also desirable to charge them, and Skerrett sent the 
following message to Gough: ‘Dear Gough, The 
Enemy have sent a large force in front of the con¬ 
vent. Be prepared for an attack on that side." 
The little scrap of paper, torn off a sheet, has been 
preserved through all the years that have intervened 
since the sitge of Tarifa, and it is reproduced in 
this book, as a relic of a famous siege. 

Oough"a reply to the note was a charge with a ftanlf 
company of the 87th, which forced the French to 
abandon their position, and relieved the garrison 
from the danger of allowing a HU on the west of 
the town to pass into the possession of the enemy. 
By the morning of the 24th it was clear that the 
enemy had decided to attack on the east, as Smith 
had anticipated. At daybreak, they had pushed 
their advance to within 400 yards of the north¬ 
east tower. But here Colonel Skerrett lost heart. 
The enemy greatly outnumbered the men at his 
disposal, and they were determined, at aU hazards, 
to storm the town. Neither he nor his commander. 
General Cooke, waa re^nsible for the att^pt to 
hold the place; the original occupation, and the 
defence, were alike the conception of the governor 
of the neighbouring fortress of Gibraltar- Skerrett 
had always been doubtful of the possibility of hold¬ 
ing out, and had applied to Cooke for orders. In 
^ 0 
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reply, tie received, on the 24th, instrudioDe to em* 
bark his brigade and return to Cadiz, That night 
a council of war wag held; Colonel Skerratt strongly 
advocated the abandonment of Tariih, and found 
some support for his view. It is only due to 
Skerrett to admit that he had considerable ground 
for his hesitation, Wellington, writing after the 
successful defence, remarked: *We have a right 
to expect that his Majesty's officers and troops will 
perform their duty upon every occasion; but we 
have no right to expect that comparutively a small 
number would be able to hold the town of Tarifa, 
commanded as it is at short distances, and enfiladed 
in every direction, and unprovided with artillery, 
and the walls scarcely cannon-proof/ The three 
officers who most strongly opposed the withdravral 
were Smith, King, and Gough. The strength of 
their argument lay in Smith's knowledge of the 
defences, for which he was responsiblo. * I do not 
hesitate to declare,' he said, ‘ that I place the utmost 
reliance on the r^esourcea of the place, and consider 
them such as ought to make a good and ultimately 
successful defence,' Any compromise, involving 
the defence of the island alone, he regarded as im* 
possible, on the ground that' till the Maud is more 
independent in itself, there is a necessity of fairly 
defending the town as an outwork.’ Gough satisfied 
himself with expressing the opinion that a with¬ 
drawal *at the present state of forwardness of the 
Enemy’s operations' would be coutrary to ‘ the 
spirit of Lt-Oeneral Campbell's Instructions.’ It 
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was fimUj decided to continue the lesistance, ap- 
P^ntly against Skerrett's desue. Part of the 
didiculfy doubtless arose from the fact that, while 
Skorrett and his Brigade were acting under the 
instructions of Cooke, the portion of the garrison 
under King, who came from the foroee at Gibraltar, 
took their orders from Campbell Cooke, influenced 
probably by Skerrotts reports, remained adretse to 
the continued occupation, while Campbell would 
not bear of withdrawal 

A few days passed in alight skirmishes, but, on 
the 29th, the French artilleiy succeeded not only in 
temporarily sUencing the 16-pounder on Quaman's 
tower, but in effecting a breach in the wall to the 
right of the Portcullis tower. Skerrott now deflnitely 
dedded to abandon the place and to ^vithdmw his 
brigade, but King communicated the intention to 
Campbell who ordered the transports to return 
to Gibraltar without taking a single soldier on 
beard. Next day, the French General, Laval sent 
in a summons to surrender, to which Camp Marahal 
Copona returned the following remarkable reply : 

‘ When you propose to the governor of this fortreas 
to adrmt a capitulation, because the breach will 
shortly be practicable, you certoinly do not know 
that I am here. When the breach shall be absolutely 
practicable, you will find me upon it, at the head 
of my troops to defend it; then we will negotiate. 

... Be pleased not to send any more flags of truce.* 
The Spanish boast about the defence ef the breach 
was just as weU founded as the confidence of the 
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French in its practicobilily. They saw a wide 
breach in the waU, but they could not tell that the 
front of the broach was the least practicable part 
Instead of lesicUng them straight into the town, it 
would conduct them, should they succeed in forcing 
it, to a precipitous descent of fourteen feet towards 
a narrow afreet, defended on thjree sides, and bar¬ 
ricaded with iron grating taken frnm the balconies 
of the houses >, The defence of the breach was 
entrusted, not to Copons, but to Gough and the 
87th, who flanked it from north to south. A 
company of the 47th under Captain Levesey, were 
posted on the east tower. No attack took place on 
the night of the 30th, but at ei|^t o'clock next 
morning a general advance was made by the 
enemy, and about 3,000 grenadiers moved up to 
the breach. Gough, who had instnicted his men 
that ‘wherever there is opportunity, the bayonet 
must be used,' drew his sword, and ordered the 
bond to strike up an Irish air, ‘Garry-Owen.’ So 
furious was the fire that the enemy, finding the 
breach leas practicable than Laval had ontid* 
pated, diverted their onslaught to the PortcuUisL 
Here, too, Gough and the 87th wore ready to 
receive them, and to the music of ‘St, Patrick's 
Day' prepared to meet the advancing foe. The 
Prench covdd not stand the attack of the Faugh-a- 
Ballaghs; their leader fell outside the bars of 
the portcullLs, close to where Gough stood in 

^ The strvngtb of this barncade ww mcreaf^d by the 
derice of tummg up eveiy sltcnute bar of the gratings. 
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person at the head of hia men; and the wounded 
Fronchman gave up liis sword to Gough, in token of 
surrender. Gough received it through the bars of 
the poifcuUifl. The main difficulty now was to 
restrain the impetuosity of the 87th. ‘Colonel,’ 
pleaded one of the regiment, as his commander for- 
bade him to pursue, ‘ Colonel, I only want to tacho 
’em what it is to attack the aiglors.’ But not even 
the appeal to the glories of Bamosa could win the 
desired permission, and he had to be content with 
the hope that * next time they come, we’ll give them 
GarrjfOKen to ghrtf again/ At this point, a field- 
piece from the north'east tower swept the masses of 
the besiegeiB, and they were compelled to withdraw 
to their camp, leaving Tarifa to the posaession of 
the gallant Little band which had defended so well 
tho honour of the British arms. *0n our aide,’ 
wrote Colonel Skerrett, in general orders issued 
that evening, ‘ail behaved nobly, but tho conduct 
of Lieut.*CoL Gough, and the 87th, whose good 
fortune it was to defend the breach, surpasses all 
praise.' Four days later, General Campbell requested 
Gough and the officers and men of the 87th to 
accept his thanks for ‘the eminent services of that 
distinguished corps on this day,.., when the bravery 
and discipline of the 87th regiment was so con¬ 
spicuously displayed in the defence of the breach'/ 

1 In the fiiBt edition of his Sistory of fhe War in the 
Peninsula, Napier gave the credit of defending the breach at 
Tarifa to the +Tth Regiinent, and referred to the 87th as 
occupying the portcullis tower. In the conununication front 
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Lord Probj wamly ooogratulaicd the regiment on 
seeing them,. * under their truly gallant and able com* 
mouder, complete the splendid military reputation 
they have acquired at Barroea, by gaining fresh 
laurels of a description not recentiy ’^vorn by the 
British Arms, by showing, in a breach opposed to 
the most formidable assaults, the same invinciblo 
courage with which they carried dismay into the 
ranks of the enemy/ 

Colonel Gbugh himself^ writing to his wife four 
days after the assault, gave the following di^ription 
of the fighting 

TABtrA: January 181S, 

My letter concluding on the second will have 
announced tire glorious result of a storm, made by 
the enemy the last day of the last (to me most 
fortunate) year, in which your husband and his most 
gallant corps shone most conspicuous. How pro* 

whicii we lure already quoted with nfemiee to the battle of 
Bimes, Coloaet Gough drew the historiau’a atteotioD to the 
facts that' the wbola of the east wall, in ^nt oE which the 
eDGtnies' linos were, and in the centre of which was th« 
breach, was entrusted to the 8Tth, from the comiscDcemcnt 
to the termination of the siege, that the 8Tth occupied the 
breach as well as the portcdlis tower, which was merely 
a small Moorish turret, not capable of holding abote twenty 
men and dtiiated within ten paces of the hreach.' Napier 
corrected the error in later editions. Gough also mentions, 
in the same letter, that, 'at the eonocil of war held on the 
fi4th Dec., most, if not all, of the oScers in commaiid of 
Regiments and Departments, gave it as their opiuinu that 
the town should not be evacuated, and subsequently recorded 
their opinion in writing when nailed on by Colonel Skwictt* 
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ducdvio of fortunate events was the lost year to mo; 
1 can hardly liopo that this will, or inde^ can, be 
equally so, and tne conclusion, if properly stated in 
the Despatches, will add lustre to the British arms 
by the conduct of our Corps; not a man of any 
other having any ahano in the defence of tho Breach 
which was solely entrusted to me. Indeed such a 
degree of respect are wo now in, that I, in fact, 
command, aa no one is allowed to interfere with 
any ordeta or arrangements of mine, not alone with 
T^ard to my own gallant corps, but likewise the 
95th, and the Detachments, togotbor with the whole 
line of defence. The enemy are deserting by him* 
dreds, and we hourly expect them to take them- 
selvee oK 1 will own I shall not be sorry, as 
everything being left to me, my mind and body are 
night and day on the alert. 

Taufa : Joumry 5th^ 181Sl 

The nuun body of the enemy took themselves 
off last night, and their rear guard this morning. 
I have been through all their comp and lines and 
Batteries. This glorious result to our labours I will 
om was rather unexj^ted, the more so as Marshal 
Victor received positive orders from the Emperor 
to take this place, and therefore brought with him 
10,000 men and a heavy battering train of ariilleiy, 
with which he has almost levell^ tho wall and a 
great part of the town. It fell to the good fortune 
of your husband to be appointed to tho command of 
the whole line opposed to the enemy, all arrange* 
meats for the Defences of which wore solely left; to 
him. Tlierefore the Breach was defended by the 
Prince’s Own in tho assault on it by 2,200 picked 
men covered by the fire of all their guns, and 1,200 
men ftom the lines. The enemy were beaten with 
immense loss, while mine was only two killed, two 
seigeants two officers and eighteen men wouadod^—■ 
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which, at least, proves that my anangements were not 
bad, and on w^ch I assure you I feel more real pride 
and self congratulation than on any other circum* 
stance in my lifa Don't be frightened now when I 
tell you 1 had rather a narrow escape, which indeed in 
such an hour of all kuids of balls and splinters was 
impossible to be otherwise, a amwll splinter of shell 
having ^ven me the merest cut in the eyebrow and 
a splinter of a stone rather a nasty cut in the finger, 
Indeed my position in the Breach frequently cn* 
velopcd me in mortar. I merely tell you this to 
prove that an all gracious power guards the life of 
liim dear to so good a Christian. The scene was 
awfully grand; every ofiicer and man seemed to 
outvie one another in acts of heroism, and never 
while life is left me can I fozget their expressions 
and looks... at seeing me ble^ which from exer¬ 
tion (being in a great heat) my temple did very 
freely, although at the moment and ever since 1 
have scarcely felt I was cut My finger, from the 
cold, has fostered and is anno 3 'ing, which you will 
not be surprized at when I tell you that since the 
Breach became practicable, now six nights back, 
I have never left the wall, except the night before 
Inst, when I was totally exhausted. In truth I 
volunteered the defence of the Breach, and I could 
not in honour leave it as the enemy wei^ vvitliin 
270 paces of it My boys were in a Jaige church in 
the rear with their arms in their hands. Poor 
fellows, they never (nor did an individual) murmur, 
although half were always on the walls in one con¬ 
tinued pour of Bain. Prom the appearance of the 
Trenches, the Enemy must have been almost swim¬ 
ming. .. . They have certainly buried 8 more 18- 
pounders and have taken oflF their light guns. They 
seem from the Quantity of raw meat now about the 
camp to have been in no want of that article. But as 
to Bread, they ^ say they have had none for 7 days. 
How glorious is all this, after all our gnimhling; 
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neTer did Britifih ooun^ and discipline OTercome 
more difficulties, a garrison of less than one thousand 
firelocks to drive oS with disgrace ton times their 
numbers, from a Town the walls of which were 
breached in 6 hotun, and which is oommanded from 
all the heights round it, in several places within 
50 yards,,. . If nothing happens, I propose going 
home in April or May; Moore says he will come to 
Cadiz certainly, and accompany me,«,, We expect 
to go to Cadiz as soon as vessels come round for us. 
I own I wish it, aa I am not a little knocked up, 
and so are my poor fellows. Indeed, I think Sir 
John [Doyle] should get us all to England, as we 
are out now over our ^ term of duty. Ftom what 
I have said about the little scratches I have got, 
I only obey you in telling nothing but the truth.. , . 
So very Mfling are they, that 1 would not put 
myself down wounded. 

The valour displayed by Gougb, in the defence of 
Taiifo, was recognized not only, as we shall see, by 
Wellington, but also by the Spanish authorities. 
There was conferred upon him the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Charles HI of Spain S which had been 
instituted in 1771. At the close of the war, Colonel 
Gough was permitted to associate the name of Tarifa 
with his own, by an augmentation of his coat of 
aims, an honour to bo described in due courses. 

^ There are fotir clasEea m the Order, of which the Grand 
CroBB is the highest. The badge of the Order is a star of 
eight points, enamelled white, edged with goldj over the 
two upper points, the regal crown of Spain, chased in gold; 
on the centre of the star, the ixnagie of the Virgin Mary, 
enamelled in proper colours, vestmente white and blue; on 
the reverse, the letters C. C. in cipher, with the number three 
is thei^trej and this motto— Virtuti et Meriio. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN 
ANDALUSIA 

Fboh TaLri&i Gough and his vicfcorious regiment 
retumed to Cadiz in the end of January, being 
somewhat Ignommiously driven into Gibraltar on 
the way, owing to the breaking of a cable. At 
Cadiz, tliey were received with great enthusiasm, 
and Gough was able to report to Doyle and Cooke 
upon the courage and discipline of the Prince's Own. 
The regiment remained at Cadiz till the end of 
April. It numbered at this date 780 ^effective 
firelocks, after having lost upwards of 700 men in 
the country/ Its discipline received the highest 
commendations from General Boss, who inspected 
it and gave it a report, which, says Gough, ‘ will do 
us as much good at the Commander-in-Chief s office 
as if we had gained another victory/ The report 
was specially welcome, as the regiment was said by 
hostile critics to be weak in discipline, and useful 
only for a wild onslauglit in an hour of excitement. 
Its commander had also at tbjs time the pleasure of 
receiving his medals for Talavera and Barrosa. In 
the end of March, General Cooke recognized Gough's 
services at Tarifii by appointing him commander of 
that place, and the beginning of May formd him 
once again at *the important fortress,' which, a year 
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before liad been ‘ the most wretched little village in 
Europe.’ At hia earnest request, a large proportion 
of the 87th accompanied him back to the scene 
of their triumph. In addition to 470 of his own 
regiment, the garrison numbered 300 of a German 
battalion and 50 artillety. Tarifa was Colonel 
Gough's first separate command, and the fame of 
the recent siege gave it an added importance, and 
associated it still further with his name. Its 
proximity to Gibraltar, and its position as a British 
garrison in the furthest extremity of Spain, combined 
with the memories of the siege to tneVe Tarifia a 
place which all military men visited as occasion 
offered. Upon the commanding officer there fell, 
accordingly, a considerable burden in the way of 
entertainment, but he was in this way brou^t into 
contact with men qualified to report to the Com* 
njumderemChief upon bis capabilities as a soldier. 
In spite of occasional visits and still more occasional 
attacks, life at Tarifa proved not less tedious than at 
Cadiz. * It is stupid to a degree,' Gough writes; 
* still, however, 1 feel glad I was appointed to the 
Command, for it is an honourable mark of approba¬ 
tion. ... I shall become quite a philosopher; tlna 
eituation is quite adapted to contemplation.’ 

Among Gough’s distinguished risitore was General 
Cooke, and the visit had a somewhat narrow escape 
of acquiring an unenviable notoriety:— 

The IwoKTAaT FoirrEEsa or Tjuufa : Jtfoy SSfA, 1812 . 

I fear some accounts may go home on the subject 
of the Enemies’ late movements before this pLeu^. 
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I will own I at one time expected I should have 
had another dust with them, ^ult came to Vejer, 
and sent on two regiments of infentry and cavalry 
to within nine milee of this. I waa that day out 
with General Cooke who came to see this place, 
showing him Vacinos, where the enemy most un* 
expectedly arrived three home after. What a 
glorious kick-up it "would have made had they 
taken the whole squad of us I After reconnoitring 
and taking all the cattle they could find, they 
returned to Vejer, whore MaTahall Soult, after 
treating the municipality with the utmost contempt, 
levied a contribution of 5,000 dollars, threatening, 
if not pmd within two hours, he would give up the 
place to plunder, marched off with his booty, "t ak i n g 
with him all his own men and leaving me in quiet 
possession of my government, iivhich 1 trust in three 
months more may defy any attempt the enemy may 
make on it. At preaent I would not much have 
relished an attack. You may set your heart at rest 
on tho subject of the siege of Cadiz being raised; 
even was it, I apprehend they would leave mo 
quietly where I am, first as the regiments are 
divid^, and secondly as they now see the import¬ 
ance of this port, almost for the salvation of Spain, 
1 was most fortunate in having adopted measures 
which highly pleased General Cooke, and, what 
is rather more difficult. General Campbell, his 
opponent. Nothing can get on better. I cannot 
avoid mentioning a cireumstonoe that at the moment 
nearly gave me as much satisfaction as 1 ever before 
derived even from the conduct of my regiment in 
the field of battle. Prom the enemy's having last 
winter, when before this place, burned aU the poor 
people’s houses in the neighbourhood, and the present 
high price of bread, the lower orders of the people 
in this to'wn are actually starving. My glorious set 
of fellows (for which 1 shall ever feel tndy proud of 
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my country) sent their non-commissioned officers to 
me, to say if it would meet with my approval, to 
subscribe a ^y*s pay per man for the r^ef of the 
poor of the town. This I dedaro was never even 
^^ested by an officer to them; it was their spon¬ 
taneous good feelings. Follows like these, fighting 
as tiiey have done, and feeling as they do, what 
is there not to be expected from them? I may 
abolish a Guard Room, and talk of the Cat of Nine 
Tails as an obsolete term. With such men as those 
you may safely confide your husband, when that 
husband (I feel proud to say it) is almoat adored 
by them. ... I feel determined that no want or 
even wish of my soldiers, while within bounds, 
shall remain unsatisfied. They have better bread 
and meat than any soldiers even in England, I make 
my Commissary answerable for that. They have, 
'tis true, very severe duty, but they all see the 
necessity of it, and I am persuaded there is not 
a soldier who would wish to see one man less 
mount guard. I am also a great favourite as yet 
with the Spaniards. Ballesteros I have no opinion 
of j had I bad but two of his Rogiments I would 
have taken the whole French advance the other 
day, while he remained looking at them, with an 
Army that ought to have eaten them. Take my 
word for it, notwithstanding aU his lies, that he 
never wilt do a glorious action. He may be a good 
smuggler but he is no General. ... 1 understand 
the Enemy have opened i^ain on Cadu: and the 
forts. You may therefore rejoice that I am not 
there, as every shell came over, always right over 
my head room, which was not Bomb-proof. • . my 
Casa just happened to be in the gangway between 
the Enemies’ Battery and the^ town. I am not a 
little glad you did not know this before. 

^ Ballestcntt had, before the wsr, been eroplojed in coast¬ 
guard work. 
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The incident to which the letter refem occurred 
on the iSth of May, when Marehnl Soult suddenly 
appeared at Vcjer, and, leaving some sixty men 
outside the town, himself marched towards Tarifa and 
Vacinoe, plundering as he went along. He demanded 
a ransom of 100,000 reals, and kept the municipal 
authorities imprisoned until that sum was paid* 
So the summer passed slowly on, with such an 
occasional alarm to enliven the dullness of weeks 
occupied with garrison duty, varied by an evening 
cazd'party or a weekly picnic under the shade of 
the vineyards. 

The campaign of Soult in Andalusia was, by this 
time, nearly over. The year 1812 marks an im¬ 
portant stage in the war. The nusdeeds of the 
Spanish R^ncy had reached a crisis by the begm- 
ning of the year. The discontent of the colonies, 
to which reference has already been made, had 
passed into open rebellion, and the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment hod the o&ontery to employ subsidies, granted 
by their allies for the war in Spain, as a means of 
quelling the oolomsts. In the month of January a 
new Regency was proclaimed, but matters remained 
much the same; a new constitution followed in 
March, but without any real improvement in tlie 
conduct of affairs; and a conriderable section of 
the democratic party were in favour of al^andoning 
the atru^le and making terms with Joseph* From 
this fate the Peninsula was delivered by the .success 
of Wellington's operations during the year. On 
January 19, fell Ciudad Rodrigo, and, on the 6th of 
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April, Badajos, the two most important stFongholds in 
the hands of the French on the Spanish-Fortuguese 
frontier- Soulfe, who had failed to reinforoe Bad^oa, 
returned to the blockade of Cadiz, and Wellington 
meditated an invasion of Andalusia. This design 
he was prevented from carrying out, as Marshal 
Marmont menaced the newly captured fortresses, 
and it was impossible for Wellington to trust their 
defence to the Spanish generals. The scene of the 
aummer campaign of 1812 was, therefore, not Anda¬ 
lusia, but Castile, and there, on the 22nd of July, he 
defeated Marmont in the briUiant action of Salamanca, 
which laid open the way to Madrid. Joseph became 
thoroughly alarmed, and sent instructions to Soult 
to evacuate Andalusia. These orders Soult was 
most unwilling to oxecuto. The fall of Badajos, 
which rendered practicable a campaign of Welling, 
ton bimself in Andalus ia, had been a severe blow 
to Soult, aud liom the fear of such an attack he 
tiftfl just been relieved. He now proposed to capture 
Tarifa and Cadiz and to crush Ballesteros, and he 
had inflicted a defeat upon that general when 
Joseph's orders were conveyed to him. Soult 
urged the king to concentrate his forces in Anda¬ 
lusia, pointing out that the loss of Madrid was 
not really a matter of first importance, and dwelling 
upon the difficulty of a retreat. The allies had 
GO,000 men in Andalusia who, on Soult's retire¬ 
ment, would be available for pursuit, while Welling¬ 
ton biinaelf was in front. Joseph's reply was a 
renewal of his order {[although he had already 
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deserted Madrid), and the siege of Cadiz was raiaed 
on the 25th of August. Within six weeks Soult liad 
made good his retreat, and effected a junction with 
the other French troops in Valencia, whither Joseph 
had fled from Madrid Meanwhile, Wellington 
was engaged in an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
Burgos, an important French magazine in the north 
of Spain* The advance of Souham forced him to 
raise the siege, and ho retreated across the Douro, 
pursued by Souham ^October 29). Both Souham 
and Wellington were in expectation of reinforce¬ 
ments ; the French general was awaiting the arrival 
of Joseph from Valencia, while Wellington was in 
daily expectation of a junction with Hill and the 
forces which had been detained in the south by 
the movements of Marshal Soult. To the march 
of this force it is now time to turn. 

As early as August 2, Gough wrote to his wife 
that Soult's abandonment of Andalusia was now 
more than probable. On August 24 he says that 
four companies of the 87th had been sent to join 
Hill, end on September 6 he announces his rcsigno^ 
tion of the command at Tarifa, which had ceased to 
possess any military importance 

IsLA OE Leok ; 6ih St^emleTt 1812. 

The late occurrences make the movements of the 
army in Spain so uncertain, particularly that part 
to which I belong, that even General Cooke is quite 
in the dark os to what is to become of us, I gave 
up my command on the 31st August, and marched 
overl^d here, leading two companies of the German 
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battalion there, I arrived here on the 4th, and 
I believe shall march for Seville, whore the r^ 
mainder of the diviBion are, on the Sth. I am 
the only Corps now remaining here, except the 
German battalion who Tomain behind to take chat^ 
of the redoubts and stoiea. We are to remain at 
Seville until General Cooke receives ordera from 
Lord Wellington; until those arrive, our future 
desUny is quite unsettled. General Cooke has 
taken this movement on himself. I am apt to 
think we shall either join General Hill or hlaitland; 
I hope the latter, . , . The enemy has entirely 
evacuated this part of the country, I have been 
through several of their works; wo were most 
completely defieived as to their strength. They 
might have been all easily carried without much 
losa In coming from Tarifa, I past near Bai-rosa, 
but had not time to go over the ground, as I was 
Commandei^in*Chief. I was then uncertain whether 
General Cooke had left this or not—he sets off 
tomorrow. 1 wiU own I almost regret leaving 
Tarife. 

Ten days later he was at Seville, and still un¬ 
certain as to future movemonta:— 

SEVii,i,Er Sepfeinber 15th, 1812, 

We arrived at this town yesterday morning, after 
a very pleasant march of some days from the Isle, 
which town we left the day I last wrote you.,,. 
We that night got into Puerto Real, the princip^ 
point of defence of the French. as it covered the 
Trocadero. They appeared to have fortified it by 
surrounding it by a dry ditch with Bastions, The 
houses of ^1 such as flod they destroyed. As wo 
marched for Xeres before dajhght, we could hardly 
distinguish or make observations, but from what 
I could Judge it is a wretched town, though rather 

I H 
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ft strong niilitaiy position, On tlio di&fcIi to Xcres 
on the Sfcti^ three leagues, we past the Guadelete on 
which the Enemy had a very strong post^ and 
arrived at eleven o'clock at Xeres, a most l^autifi^y 
situated town, in which is made all the Sherry wine 
sent to England, I was billeted in the same house 
w'here Marshal Victor had his Headquarters, and 
had the honour of sleeping in his bed. I was quite 
pleased with this town; it is situated on a hill and 
bna a most extensive and beautiful view of the 
country, which even now is almost a vineyard, 
Soult, when in the lines before Cadiz, had his Head¬ 
quarters here, and the people seem quite Frenchified; 
indeed they do not conc^ their sentiments. My 
landlord, a most gentlemanly and well informed 
man, w'as of French extraction and had the contract 
for provisions. He, however, was to a degree civil 
to mo, and gave me a most excellent dinner and 
more real infoitnation of the French Generals and 
their military policy than I could otherwise procure, 
1 went through his wine stores, supposed the hugest 
in Emope; he has frequently shipped six tliousand 
pipes of wine from them in on© year. I was very 
much pleased with them, and the Cathedral, which 
was a very fine building. On the ninth we got to 
Lebrija, five leagues, and on the tenth to Los Cabas; 
these are two small towns without anything pai^ 
ticular, in which the Enemy generally had a few 
indfiintry and cavalry to keep up the communications 
on the Seville road on which t£ey are. On the 11th 
wo got to Utrera, where w© met the Guards and the 
heavy Brigade of nine-poundera This, though not 
very large, is considered one of the richest towns in 
the Sou^ of Spain; some of the houses are magni- 
ficeut. On the 12th wo reached Bos Hermanas 
(two sisters} a small village, and yesterday arrived 
in this Quarter, The rood from Isla here is to a 
degree beautiful, however it wants water. The 
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people, particularly in the last village (we having 
been ^e first red coats they ever saw) were to a 
degree civil and seemed delighted, with the excep¬ 
tion of Puerto Real and Xeres. This is a very 
magnificent city, formerly the Capital of Spain. 
Tho public buildhigs are superb to a degree. The 
Cathedral far surpassos anything I ever saw, but 
1 liavo been so much hurried witli Begimenta] 
duties that I have had very little time for observa¬ 
tion. I was at the Theatre last night and was much 
pleased, the performers seemed better than those at 
Cadiz, except the dancers, but the house is not near 
so ge<^, about the size of the Huy Market, but far more 
beautifiil. The streets, however, are uncommonly 
narrow and not at all dean, the houses are veiy 
irr(^;u]ar. ^Ihe town appears twice tlie size of Cadiz. 
The Almeida, or public walk, tho Spaniards call one 
of the wonders of the world; it runs several miles 
along the river GuadaJquivre, which b a beautiful 
river and navigable up to the town for small vessels. 
It b to me the most extraordinary thing that ever 
occurred, how the Enemy could have been so 
deceived, as the allies hud to cross the Bridge, which 
b a very strong position and the city b w'aUed. 
They had between three and four thousand Infantry 
and tw'o Bogiments of Cavalry in town. We had 
now 1,600 British and six thousand Spaniards, which 
one thousand French would have drove before them. 
They know Skerret was in their neighbourhood and 
hb force, and had no idea of his daring to attack 
them. They were all at breakfast when they heard 
that a host of red coats were pouring down the Hills 
close to the Towti, our advance were certainly in the 

suburbs when their General was.‘ They 

therefore thought it was General Hill and fled in the 
most disgraceful confusion, their officers, such as 
collected in the hurry, could not got the men to 

* Word LllegiUe. 
n 2 
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stand against the red coats. The conduct of the 
inhabitants was enthusiastic, long before the Enetny 
left the town the joy bells in all the Churches began 
ringing, and the straggloia were pelted by the people, 
who ran out and embraced our men ; several cheeiv 
ing on the English were actually wounded in the 
Batteries, Vilktte was to have retired in two (kys 
after, before which ho was to have raised a contribu¬ 
tion that was tantamount to sacking the Town, after 
which the Division that retired from the^ Lines w'as 
to have come in and given it the finishing stroke. 
Well therefore might the inhabitants have rejoic^ 
When Z see more of the public buildings, I will give 
you, or rather wCl attempt to give you, some descrip¬ 
tion of them. . .. General Cooke waits for ordera ; 
some say we are to spend the wrinter here, I think 
not. We have not a Frenchman within 130 mil^ 
of us. Cooke is here, 1 dine with him today; he Ls 
still as attentive as ever to me. We are in Lord 
Proby'a Brigade, who is not a little proud of ua— 
however, I have found the detachment in shocking 
order, but am making every exertion to fit them out, 
I iiave upwards of seven hundred with me. 

The movement in which Cooke’s force was engaged 
was designed to harass Soult’s retreat, or, rather to 
reinfoTce Sir Rowland Hit!, But Soult was already 
far on his road to Valencia, and Cooke hurried for¬ 
ward to join Hill, livitli a view to a concentration 
with the Commandor-in-Chief, now engaged in the 
siege of Burgos. They marched through a desolate 
and devastated country to TVuxillo, which they 
reached on October 14 . This advance involved some 
severe marching, and Gough rejoiices in the reputai- 
tion which his regiment was achieving:— 
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We liflve got thus far on our route to join Grener^ 
Hill, who is either at Toledo or Aramue& This 
town La quite destroyed, I really would not know 
it: my old billet is in ruins, I regret to tell you 
the weather has, I fear, set in for the first rains, 
which generally last a fortnight, which will about 
bring us to the end of our March, My men have 
astonished the Division in marching; I never saw 
such a aot of fellows. I came yesterday seven and 
twenty miles over a most wretched road, and it rain¬ 
ing all the time, in eight hours and a lu^, without 
having one man out of his section an inch. The 
Guards saw us come in to their astonishment. 
Skerrett, who w’as present, cried out ‘ G— d—n 
me, my Brigade, let them look at that Regiment, 
and be ashamed of themselves,’ 1 trust the feOows 
will continue, if they do there will be nothing but 
comfort.,. The day after tomorrow we shall cross 
the Tagus at AlmaraB, where we shall see the 
scene of Sir R, Hill’s last brilliant affair, . , , It is 
here reported that Marquis Wellm^oii has taken 
Buigos and that one or two of bis Divisions are on 
their mamh to join Sir R, Hill; if so, I have some 
hopes still of seeing William, which 1 own I should 
bo very glad oL 

At this point there is a break in Gough’s corre¬ 
spondence. Hia regiment continued its march to 
join Hill at Aranjuez, and reached him in time to 
take part in the defence of the Puente Larga, a 
bridge near the junction of the Jarama with the 
Henares, and to accompany the retreat from Madrid 
to to join the Commander-in-Chiefi It 

is, for our purpose, unnecessaiy to deacribo the 
incidents of the next fortnight, in which neither 
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Wellington's nor Sonlt’a intentions are absolutely 
clear. On the 15tb of October, Wellington, having 
failed to bring about a pitched battle, continued his 
retreat, and the army went into winter quarters. 
The general position selected by Wellington for 
this purpose, extended frora Plasencia and Coria 
to Lamego, in Portugal. The 87th was separated 
from the 4th Division with which it had acted 
since joining Hill, and rejoined the Snd Brigade of 
the 3rd Division, stationed in Portugal Gough 
writes from near Lamego in December, but the 
letters which follow speak of changes, and we find 
him, consecutively, at Villa de Fonte, at Adbarros, 
at Quinta de Itobira, and finally, in April, at Vide. 
The retreat Burgos and Madrid was an inglo¬ 
rious ending to a year of triumph, and the British 
army was disheartened to the last degree. As 
a natural consequence, its discipline deteriomted. 
The men plundered and mutinied, and, at the small 
combat of the Huebra, at the beginning of the 
retreat, some of the general officers deliberately 
ignored the orders of the Conumnder-in-Chiof, and, 
but for Wellington’s promptness, might have caused 
a heavy disaster. All through the winter, com¬ 
plaints continue about the csoudition of the army, 
and Gough attributes the discontent partly to disr 
appointment and ill-health, and partly to the 
disgraceful outbursts which had followed the cap¬ 
ture of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajos. The general 
discontent had infected the 87tb, and Gough's 
letters are full of illustrations of the difficulties of 
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tliat dreaflful winter. The buoyant tone of his 
lotteis changes at the end of November, when he 
describes * the imseries of a retreat in winter, and 
the feelings of an officer, commanding, not a fort¬ 
night back, one of the nicest Corps in the service, 
now* reduced to half its numbers, and that half 
broken-spirited and starved-' A fortnight later, he 
gives a more detailed account of his troubles *— 

Fort Atj aha (five leagues from Lamego); Dec. 9fA, 1812, 

, . . Wo have at length got into what is called 
Winter Quarters, in a most wretched little village, 
but I trust aa we are very crowded, with the 94th 
Begt. we shall get removed to some other Quarters— 
as nothing can be worse than this. , . . The Batta* 
lion is BO cut up from its late march, that it quite 
sickens me to look at them, particu^ly as the 
means of getting them shortly again into order is 
not within my reach—I mean Money, Ncces^es, 
Jcc. . . . This Battalion havir^ been paid at Seville 
to 24th Oct,, while the Army here have only been 
paid to 24tb July, they now, when it is required, 
get two months' pay; we got nothing. When 
I reflect on what -we were, when we left Seville, 
artfl -what we are, I will own I have scarcely 
heart to undertake a total equipment and reorgani¬ 
zation of the Battalion. Tliere are difficulties 
attending on 2nd Battalions which scarcely can be 
surmounted on service, and Col, Pulton, from the 
nl-Taa of men ho sent us, has done the Battalion more 
iqjury timn any other officer can ever repair. They 
wfll ever distinguish themselves in the Field, but 
I fear it will be a long time before they can bear 
a review. Want of provisions has also produced 
thieving, which is hard to eradicate, I am sorry to 
say, in an IriGhman. 
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The numbers of the corps continued to decrease; 
in the bcgininng of January it was only 850 
strong; a month later, out of 400 men, 65 were 
in hospital 'The army at huge are in a very 
shocking way, several Corps not more than my 
strength have two hundred in hospital—I mean 
Scgimental Hospital, the General Hospitals are 
full’ The morale of the 87th continued good, 
and the men showed an attachment to their corps 
and to their commander which was very gratifying 
to Gough's feelings. An unfortunate incident 
occurred in March; the misconduct of a few men, 
while bringing military Btores from Lisbon, brought 
upon the 87th a severe and largely uumerited 
censure from Wellington, It is probable tbjtt Wel¬ 
lington wished to make an example, for insubordi¬ 
nation was BO common that, as Gough remarks, 
* Court-Martials are the order of Gie day throughout 
the army.*^ The incident is noteworthy only as it 
contributed to give a general impression of want 
<rf discipline in the 87th—a charge which Gough 
repudiates by reference to the reports of Generals 
Graham and Cooke, and the other officers under 
whom it had served. 
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Wellinoton spent the 'winiei' months in nmking 
preparations for the campaign of Vittoria. Ke* 
inforeements reached him from England, and it is 
estimated that in the spring of 1818 he had nearly 
200,000 troops (British, Spanish, and Portuguese) 
under his command Ha had been, in the preceding 
September, appointed C!ommander*in^hief of the 
Spanish armies, and, in Januaiy, he paid a visit to 
Cadiz to lay his plans before the Cortes. While the 
campaign of 1818 opened with an increase of the 
numbers under Wellington's control, the forces of 
the enemy had been diminished owing to the 
mortality of the Bussian campaign, but they still 
remained about 80,000 in excess of the allied 
armies. The French were in four divisions; in the 
north, they held the Tormes and the Esla; in the 
north-west, GafareUi separated the British from 
their fleet in the Bay of Biscay; while, in the south, 
one division held the Tagus, and another covered 
Madrid. In these circumstances, Wellington deter¬ 
mined to strike a blow before they were ready, and 
to evade the defences of the Tormea and the Douro 
by turning the right flank of the enemy. This 
important movement ha entrusted to General 
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Graham, the hero of Barrosa. Early in May the 
scheme was arranged, and Graham was instructed 
to cross the Douro, march through the Traaos- 
Montes to Zamora, and thence northwards to Valias 
dolid. Graham's force included the 3rd Division 
now under JRcton. Gough wntea on May 14 in 
good spirits; they are on the point of departure, his 
men are in excellent order and spirits, and the rank 
and file now numbers SIO. We have no further 
account of his march; but it can have been no easy 
task to make their way tlirough that wild country. 
While Graham was traversing the Trasoa-Montes, 
Wellington forced back the French from the line of 
the Tonnes, and reached a point between Miranda 
do Duero and Toro. Graham's appearance on the 
right bank of the Esia took the French by surprise, 
and they retreated first to Zamora and then to 
Toro, whence the concentration of Wellington’s 
army drove them still backwards. From Toro 
Wellington advanced to VaUadoUd, in pursuit not 
only of the army which had held the line of the 
Douro, but also of the army of the south, under 
Joseph, which, fearing that it might be cut ofl^ 
was marching with all haste to Join the army of 
Portugal. Had this concentration taken place 
earlier, Wellington’s task in such a country, and 
against so large a number of the enemy, would 
have been something very difieront from the trium¬ 
phal inarch which Gough describes in a letter 
written early in June:—* 
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Camp (tffO leagues in froat of Palencio}: t7MJW 8^A [ISIS]. 

. , , We got into Palencia the day before yester¬ 
day at three o'clock. The Intrusive King reviewed 
the French troops the day previous, and left the 
town at five in the evening, after which they com¬ 
menced their retreat taking all they could carry off 
Their cavalry left the town six hours before we 
came in. Notwithstanding, you would imagine we 
were at peace. I go as regularly to bed in sheets as 
I would in England and with as Little prosp^ of 
being disturbed, 1 own it is quite a new thing to 
me, . . . Lord Wellington, in passii^ the Brigade 
the other day, on the march, j>ulled in his horse in 
rear of the Regiment, on which ho kept his eyes 
ao stedfflstly fixed during the quarter of an hour he 
remained in their rear, and the whole time he took 
walking his boree along their fiank. I never saw 
80 minute an InspectiorL When he got to our head 
he again put epurs to his horse and gallop^ on. 
We were marching in prime order; he awd not 
a word. It is said the Enemy are destroying the 
works of Burgee and are determined to retiie 
behind the Ebro, so I fear tiiere will be little 
chance for some length of time for us to distinguish 
ourselves. 

The rumour about Burgos, improbable as it seemed, 
turned out to be correct. The Preach had trusted 
to keeping back the enemy at the Douro, and had 
left the new fortifications of Burgos unfinished, but 
sufBciently high to command the older di^encee 
which r^isted the besiegers in the preceding year. 
The fortress which had put a limit to Wellington's 
victorious career after Salamanca, fell, therefore, 
into his hands without a struggle, and the Prench 
continued their retreat to the Ebro. It was decided 
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to hold thiB stroDglyf and a detachment was left >a 
guard the left flank at Pancorbo, while the line of 
the river was occupied down to Haro, Wellington 
adopted precisely the same device that had served 
him so well at the crossing of the Douto, except 
that he now turned the French position with his 
whole army, instead of with one division. Graham’s 
experience among the Tras-os^Montes showed the 
possibility of leading an army and of moving artillery 
through mountainous country, and Wellington 
cided to cross the upper waters of the Ebro, and 
to repeat Graham's exploit by marjiliirig through 
the mountains on the bonders of Guipuzcoa, On 
June 18, Gough wrote to his wife, relating some of 
the incidents of their rapid march. ' We crossed the 
Ebro,' he says, *at Si Martin, on the 15th, and have 
been making long and distressing marches aince, 
through the boldest, most mountainous, and rc^ 
mantio country I ever beheld. The Spaniards de- 
serve to lose their country for not having defended 
the passes of the Ebro, and indeed, all the country 
to the North of ii I was much disappointed on 
finding that River, this far up, quite a stream. The 
inbabitanta either dislike or fear us much, as they 
have forsaken most of the Yillages wo have post 
through. We have latterly been badly off for bread, 
but our General (Picton) has been indefatigable in 
his exertions. The Seventh Division have been 
with us for some days. I have therefore seen a good 
deal of William, who is quite well.... 1 am happy 
to tell you my Mon are getting on capitally—only 
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eight sick, after all my fatigues. The whole army 
are in high order and apirita/ Tlio feeling of 
confidence seems to Iiave been generaL *I ana san¬ 
guine,' sajB Gough, *that this wUl be the most 
brilliant campaign for the Grand Lord that he 
Ima ever attempted,' 

On the 19th of Juno, Wellington was encamped 
on the Bayas, facing the French position at Vittoria, 
It is not noceasary, in a bicigraphy of Lord Gough, 
to do more than give the merest outline of the 
famous action that followed on the 21 at. The 
French position was chosen with that lack of mili¬ 
tary insight which characterized all the movements 
of the well-meaning Joseph, Tho river Zadora 
turns almost at right angles in front of Vittoria, and 
the French were drawn up along the river bank, 
presenting a double face to the attack of tho oUica, 
and covered by a stream crossed by seven bridges 
which they did not attempt to hold. The centre 
and left atrotchod from the village of Hermandad to 
the Iieights of Puebla, while the right (the army of 
Portugal) was seven miles distant, Wellington 
divided his army into three columns and arranged 
a simultaneous attack upon the French, Sir Thomas 
Graham was entrusted with the assault upon the 
right wing of the enemy, and Sir Howland Hill 
with the assault on their left, while the Commander- 
in-Chlef took chaige of the centre. In spite of some 
scarcely avoidable delay, those movementa were 
efibctually carried out, and Graham and Hill soon 
menaced the enemy’s fionks. Gough, with the rest 
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of the 3rd Division under Picton, formed part of 
Wellington's loft centre, and reached the field some¬ 
what late. Along with the 7th Diviaion, imder 
Lord Dalhousie, they took a part in 

the action^ and Gough, with the 87th, made a 
brilliant charge, and captured the village of Hei^ 
mandad. The Eieach centre began to give way, 
and soon were in full retreat, pursued by Picton 
aud Dalbousie, towards Vittoria. Barber in the 
day HiU had carried I»a Puebla, and the gallant 
stand made by Boihe and the army of Portugal 
against Graham was rendered useless by the retreat 
of Joseph and the centre, which exposed their left 
and rear. Beille therefore withdrew his forces and 
succeeded in keeping them in good order, so long 
as they were separated from the frightened rout 
of the French centra. This of course could not 
be for long, and the whole French army was soon 
in helpless and hopeless flight In the following 
letter Gough describes the fight, and refers to 
the enormous amount of spoil which was one of 
the features of the victory. He was himself un¬ 
wounded, although he had been hit in three 
places: ‘the Ekin/ he says, ‘not broken.' A 
shot had passed through hia coat in two or three 
places, and his horse had been killed under him. 
‘The OCRcers,' he says, 'are surprised I brought 
my men under such a tremendous fire; they 
would be more astonished if they had been 
in it’ 
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Cakp {befota Yittori*) s June aanrf, 1813 . 

My beloY^ will rejoice to hear that the oppor^ 
tunity of dietinguiehing myself and the Corps 
oc5Curred yesterday, the glorious Twenty-fii^ June; 
The Batti^on out-Heroded Herod, its conduct called 
forth the warmest encomiums from General Colville, 
who witnessed a part of its conduct. After the 
action he said before several officers, ‘Gough, you 
and your Corps have done wonders.’ But, by the 
bye, he did not see all, a village having separated 
mo from the rest of the Brigade, when I charged 
two heights on which were a numerous Force of 
Artillety^, supported by a heavy column of Infantry, 
I should thi^ about two thousand, without a Coi^ 
to assist us. My good fortune still supports me, as 
I found one of my Sergeants got the Batonner 
(Truncheon) of Marshal Jourdan, who commanded 
the French, carried, I should think by one of his 
staff who was kiUedL I shah present it tomorrow 
to General Colville for Lord Wellington. Unfor^ 
tunatcly no officer saw the fellow take it, 1 should 
therefore fear our action will not appear.... It is 
a staff about two feet long covered with purple 
velvet, most beautifully embroidered with Eagles. 
The pung rascal has taken off the two Gold Eagles 
on either end, which he pretends he has lost. I 
cannot express to you my satisfaction at the conduct 
of the Officers and Men, they really have proved 
themselves heroes, which indeed I understand have 
ail the other Corps of this Division. We have 
taken innumerable Guns, I should think nearly 
the whole the Enemy had, and the whole of their 
Baggage. Some of my fellows have made fortunes, 
but much less than the old soldiers of other Corps. 
I passed some Hundred carriages, aome beautiful, 
all kden with trunks ike. I hear, full of gold. I 
have purchased some plate and a magniffeent sword. 

I regret to tell you my loss was enormous, but 
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few when I reflect on the tremendous fire we were 
in for two hours and a half. 

The bfiton was presented by WeUiugton to the 
Prince fiegent who sent him, in return, that of a 
Field-Marshal of the British Army* 

The plunder of Yittoria had its usual sequel in 
the degeneration of discipline, which prevented the 
allies from using to the full the opportunities afforded 
by the complete rout of Joseph’s army, and, while 
Wellington began the sieges of Pampeluna and San 
Sebastian, the Emperor sent Soult to reorganise the 
wreck of the armies in Spdn, Only one army 
temaiited in the east of Spain, and the British force 
under Sir John Murray should have kept a check 
upon it and its oommander, Suchet. Murray, how* 
ever, embarked his men, and Wellington’s move¬ 
ments were now threatened by the possibility of an 
advance by Suchct, He therefore undertook only 
the siege of San Sebastian which he could not leave 
in his rear, and blockaded Pampeitma. Gough and 
the 87th were in the latter portion of the army; on 
June 30 he writes fiiom halfway between Pampeluna 
and Saragossa, engaged in on attempt to cut off 
General Glausel from Prance; the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and on July 18 ho is Jq the 

north, occupied with the blockade of Pampeluna. 
His regiment has behaved well, and he boasts that 
only two of the 87th have fallen out, while from 
fifty to a hundred of all other corps have dropped by 
the way. Soult had now taken command, and on the 
24th be advanced to the relief of San Sebastian and 
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Pampelu aa. The immediate peault was the first check 
to the British anns sinee the retreat from Buipas, 
Soialt succeeded In driving out the enemy horn the 
passes of Maya and BoncesvaiJea, and Cole and 
Ficton, who had been in command at Boncesvalles, 
retreated to Euarte. does not describe tbfui: 

retreat in any extant letter, and, when he next 
writes, a week later, the situation had been retrieved 
by Wellington himselt Eetumiog rapidly from 
San Sebastian, when he understood the danger 
arising from Soult’s appearance, he surprised Pieton's 
force by his sudden arrival, and possibly restrained 
Soult from makin g an immediate attack. In the 
two battles of Sorauren, fought on July 28 and 30, 
Soult waa completely defeated, and driven back over 
the frontier into France. In these the 87th hod no 
share of the fighting, but Gough's account of the 
action is interesting 

CAkp lone Mile aboVe the Cloude); Avgust find, 1813. 

We ascended yesterday from Eoncesvalles (the 
celebrated) to our present exalted situation, which, 
though much nearer Heaven, partakes nothing 
of what W6 paint to ourselves are the pleasures and 
romforts experienced tliere. Except bilberries is 
the food of the Inhabitania, I know of no other they 
can possibly procure in this wretdied region, and 
playing hide and go seek in the clouds—I know 
of no other possible pastime. In short, wo are 
encamped on a heath on the summit of the Pyrenees, 
and in a thick mist, but for which we could see 
many leagues into France, from which we are about 
SIX or eight miles—our object to cover the pass of 
Konc^svalles, which we passed through in our ascent, 

i 1 
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but which IB commanded by tliia Mountain. From 
the psse, which is below the doud, we had a most 
extended view of France, which appeared just under 
us, and was very inviting. The little Town of 
Roncesvalles, which is at the Spanish aide of the 
Mountain, just under the pass, and ia the most 
beautiful and romantic situate place you can paint 
to your imagination, I quite regretted leaving it. 
The Pyrenees are nearly Tvooded to their summit 
Tsdth very fine Beech, and are very grand Indeed. 
This pass ia that which Soult came lately t^ugh 
and which the Fourth Division abandon^, just as 
we pfttne up to them; both Divisions then fell back 
to Huarte, the village wo formerly were quartered 
in, close to Pampeluna, where Sir Thomas Picton 
took up a position, placing ua, lus own Division, on 
the right of the village, which he conceived the 
most assailable, the Fourth Division on the Left, 
supported by a Brigade of the Jfnd and the Spaniards. 
Ti>e enemy pressed close after us, and we scarcely 
h ad got into pceition when their Columns made their 
appearance, but unfortunately (perhaps you will 
think otherways) for us, they attacked the Hills on 
which the Fouiih Division were posted, leaving 
7,000 Infantry and 2,500 Cavalry in front of us, so 
close that Colonel Duglaa^guns frequently fired over 
them—^a small rivulet only separate us. We every 
moment expected them, but that was not Soult's 
intention. . . . During the night, the Enemy moved 
Columns to his Right, for the purpose of turning our 
left, which be would have done but for the provi* 
dential arrival of the Gth fllvision at the vexy critical 
moment. Those attacks wore very formidable as to 
numbers, but as to spirit miserable. This day they 
again att»xked the hill twice, and were twice repulsed 
at the point of the Bayonet. Conceive how interest* 
ing thift was to us, who could see every part of it 
and close to us. It was quite a show. Early the 
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tliird morning, the Marquis came up to our hilL 
I was standing ^vith Thos. Picton, who with Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, Generals Colville and Ponsonby, 
was with us the whole time. He appeared in the 
most wonderful good spirits, and shook Sir Tbos. 
(who by the bye he has not been hitherto on good 
terms with) most heartily by the hand. It was this 
day supposed that Soulfc, finding himself foiled on 
the left, would have attacked the Right Wo were 
therefore all prepared, but alas no such thing. , , , 
night passing, at daylight wo saw the Enemy 
in full retr^t, but supposing it to be manteuvring 
wo did not follow till 10 o'clock. Our Division 
then pushed forward, and we were in hopes we 
should have made up for lost time. He kept on 
the hills, and were on the main road just below 
him, on his flank . , , we did not bring him into 
Action, altho' for two leagues we were within half 
a mile of his Columns. I will own I felt much 
disappointed as I think our Division might have 
done much more, had they either pushed in (as they 
latterly did) and got in the Enemy's Rear, or ascended 
the hid and attacked his flank. We however made 
him alter his point of Retreat The whole business 
was grand to a degree and glorious. It is estimated 
that the Euem/s loss lias been at least 15,000, Ho 
brought 45,000 into the country, and there are nine 
thousand still straggling among^ these Mountains, 
The fighting Divisionor the 3rd ooDsisted of 3 com¬ 
panies of the (SOth, 5th, i.'Sth, 74th, 83rd, 87th, 88tb, 
and 94th Btns,, 9 th and 21st Portuguese. We were 
for the first time without fighting and all dis¬ 
appointed, ^cept the 45th and 74th. . , . Lord 
Wellington is certainly a very great, but be is a very 
fortunate Man. He has now fully crippled the 
Enemy, who, between ourselves, bad they not made 
some blunders, and had fought like men, would have 

1 The ■ fighting Blvuioa * Vf&s the local nicknainc of the Sid. 
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crippled Mm, The Proncli peasantiy are all ia 
arms^ and frightened at our being so near neigh¬ 
bours. Was it left with me, I would at once moye 
into France. It is expected that the Garrison of 
Fampeluna finding Soult’s failure, surrendered the 
day we left it, U they have not, they ahortly must 
for want of Provisions. St. Sebastian must also 
V 617 shortly follow. What they will do with us 
then God knows. 

Soult's retreat into France cut off Suchet from 
any possible co-operation with the rest of the French 
army, and the arrival of Xiord William Bentinck to 
replace Murray freed Wellington from any danger 
from the only French army Mt in Spain. The 
Maya Pass and the Pass of Boncesvallea were agmn 
held by the British forces, while the siege of San 
Sebastian was renewed with vigour. Gough was 
stationed in the Maya Pass, whence he writes on 
August 13:— 

W'^e have been in this Pass two days, together 
with the 0 th Division (now under the command of 
General Colville). I thought the scenery of Roncee* 
vn llfl H grand, but tbTa is infinitely superior. From 
our camp we see from twenty to thirty league into 
France, studded with Towns and Villages, with a 
most extensive view of the Bay of Biscay. . , . 
We look over on the French Camp, in which it 
appears they have very few men. It is said they 
liave inarched some heavy Columns to the Eight 
(their Left). I own I do not think Soult will, from 
the loss of one action, give up a kingdom. I am 
persuaded he will again try to ro^ the siege of 
Pamplona, by pushing through the Maya Pass (to 
the right of Boncesvatles), shewing columns at the 
same time on our right to keep us here, while 
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Suchet threatens the Right, and perhaps joins him. 
To counterbalance this 50,000 Spaniard join us, 
5,000 British &om England, 2,000 Guar^ from 
Oporto, and about the same number of the slight 
cases from Yittoiia and Pamplona. This will enable 
His Lordship again to set you Englisli all agog ... 
and I own I think the time fast approaches. But 
don’t be uneasy, if 1 thought there was any chance 
of this Battalion being much employed, I should not 
have been so very communicative. . .. Tell Ed ward ’ 
ho must not be frightened, that the French will not 
eat his Papa until he gets fatter, which there do4^ 
not appear much chance of, in these mountains. 

Eight days later, his estimate of Soult's intentions 
lias changed, ‘ We are still,* he says, ‘ in the Maya 
Pass, the enemy in our front are very weak in 
numbers, but in position very favourable. They 
say they hourly expect to hear of a General Peace; 
under this conviction they do not even fire on some 
of our Light Troops, who have struggled into PVance 
to collect vegetables.' 

Meanwhile, San Sebastian and Pamplona were 
still holding out; the former fell on August 31, and 
the latter exactly two months later, Durmg tliis 
time, Soult remained on the defensive, bolding the 
lino from Ainhoue to the coast, while Suchet was 
detained by Bentinck in Cataloma. Gough's division 
continued to garrison the Maya Pass, and two 
months elapsed before he was again in action. The 
time passed quietly, with an occasional excursion 
into the mountains, a rumour that they were to be 
sent into Catalonia, and the excitement of the 
^ His eon, c£. p. ii8. 
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arrival of dispatches. These^ indeed, can have 
brought little satisfaction to the 87th, whose services 
at Vittoria received scant recognition. Wellington 
had just made a rule not to name in dispatches 
rcginieiital commanding otScers, except those who 
had been killed, as he found that the opposite 
practice was productive of never-ending jealousies. 
It xnaj be doubted if the decision was a wise one, 
and it must have been somewhat disheartening to tire 
colonel of the 8Tth, for alike at Barroaa, at Tarifa, and 
even at Yittoria, circumstances had made Gough, for 
the time, his own commanding officer. He had now 
commanded a battalion longer than probabl 7 any 
other officer in the Peninsula; the only Preuch 
bflton and the first French eagle captured in the 
war had fallen to the 87th, and Wellington himself 
had declared that their courage at Tarifa was greater 
than could reasonably be expected even of British 
soldiers. The disappointment of the dispatches 
was, however, amply atoned for a few weeks later, 
when Wellington himself gave to Gough a ‘full 
and most gratifying explanation' and an Invitation 
to memorialize, through the Commander-m-Chief, 
for a medal for Talavera, While Wellington was 
preparing for the attack upon Soult, and an 
action was imminent, Gough’s thoughts wore dis¬ 
tracted by the news of the death of his little son, 
Edward whom be had not seen since his birth, but 

1 The child had been bora on December 9, 1810, dunog 
s peeond visit home pnid by Colonel Gongh in the course of 
that year. 
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of whom his bom© letteis had been fiill. His letter 
of consolation to hie wife was written on the 8rd 
of November; a week later his attention was once 
more diverted by the approach of another important 
action, hia last, as it turned out, in the Peninsular 
War. 

In the battle of the Nivelle (November 9, 1813^ 
Gough and the 87th bore an honourable part The 
French line of defence stretched across twelve miles, 
and the fighting on both aides took place in three 
divisions. On the British right Hill was opposed 
to dTlrlon, in the centre Bereeford faced Clausel, 
and Hope commanded our left wing against 
Eeille. In the mottdng, Oie British carried all 
three positions, and drove the French upon their 
second line of defence. The moral effect of this 
early repulse was vcpy great, and Soult a army was 
fiiTther depressed by the nows (unknown to the 
Allies) that Napoleon had suffered his great defeat 
at Leipsic. The British bad entered on the struggle 
fiiU of confidence, and Wellington's admirable 
strategy was carried out as he wished. By night* 
&1I, the French position ('strong by nature,' says 
Gough, ‘and made as strong as art can make if) 
was in the tian da of the enemy. The 87th, under 
Colville, had been stationed on the right of the 
British centre, close to Zugaramundi, with the rest 
of tlio 8rd Diviaiort Tiio division was given a 
part in the heavy fighting which took place round 
tho village of Sarre, in front of which the French 
had constructed two formidable redoubts^ and later 
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in the day they were sent against the foiiificatioiiB 
of Saint Fi^. In one of these actions (it is not dear 
which) Gough was wounded. In a note written 
to his wife the same evening, he says:—> 

*Don*t be frightened, my darling Frances, by 
seeing your old man’s name m the list of wounded. 
I got a hard rap in the hip, but the bone is not 
touched. I however fear it will be some time before 
I will be well However, I folly did, I trust, my 
duty—one comfort, I feel I did. I fear I lost most 
severely—three other officers wounded are in the 
room with me,* The 87th had fully maintamed its 
reputation, ‘The old Corps,’ he says, ‘behaved as 
usual..,, Nothing could withstand the Prince’s Own. 
Old Colville cried out, “ Eoyal 87th, Glorious 87 th,** 
and well he might.* 

Gough had been removed io hospital at Zugara- 
mundi where he remained till the end of the year. 
His letters to his wife report gradual progress; by 
the beginning of December he is able to go about 
on crutches, on Christmas Day he entertains a party 
of wounded friends to celebrate the arrival of Cob 
ville's dispatch on the battle, one sentence of which 
runs:—* The MiyorGeneral is happy to conununi* 
cate the latest information received from the 
Medical Officers in the rear, that the severe wound 
of Lt. Colonel Gough of the 87th, does not threaten 
more than the temporal^ loss of his very valuable 
services.* It was, of course, a great disappointment 
to be unable to take liis part in the victory of tiio 
Nive and Saint Pierre, although it brought some 
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comfort that the 87th, not being had not 

entered the field under any other commander. TTi^ 
wound progressed slowly. A removal, on a bullock 
conveyance, to a new hospital at Restona did not 
help his oonv^escenoe, and he saw none of the little 
fighting that remained for the Peninsular forces. 
Wellington remained in winter quarters till the 
middle of Februarf j on the 27th, he won the battle 
of Orthes, and, a fortnight afterwards, Beresford 
entered Bordeaux. Soult made some further wwifl - 
tanoe, but the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon 
put an end to the long struggle, Gough writes his 
last Peninsular letter from hospital at Bestoria, on 
February 28tb—be hopes to be home in a month. 
Of the precise date of his arrival and of the long 
hoped for meeting there is no record. Among ail 
the wanderings in many climes which lay before 
him in the future, there was not to be another visit 
to Spain, Long years afterwards, when he had 
attained almost the highest honours for which 
a British soldier may wish, be spent some months^ 
in hale and vigorous old age, at Saint Jean de Luz. 
One day he disappeared, taking with him a small 
grandsonHis family and the litOe community, 
who took a pride in their distinguished visitor, 
became alarmed and were going out to search for 
him, when he appeared tired and hatless. ‘If I have 
not been again in Spom,^ he said, ‘ at all events, 

^ Now Colonel Hngb Grant, C.B., who ooiDinaodod, from 
1891 to 1895, the regiment in whi^ hie grandfather had 
served in the West Indies-—the 78th or Seaforth Higblindera, 
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mj hat IS for it blow off at the top of the hill^ 

39 I looked down upon the soil of the Peninsula.’ 
Nearly sin years of strenuous work Jay ‘over the 
hills and far away,* in the treasure-house of memO’ 
ries which few living men could share with him. 
He had laid there the foundations of fame and 
fortune, and he had been the almost idolized leader 
of a gallant and devoted Battalion. His com¬ 
manding officers, and the great Duke himself, had 
expressed the highest appreciation of the achieve¬ 
ments of the 87tb and their ColoneL ‘ I should be 
very ungrateful,* Wellington vm)t6 to Sir John 
Doyle, in the summer of 1814, ‘if I was not ready 
to apply for promotion for the gallant officers who 
have served under roy command, and will forward 
Colonel Gough's Memoriah* BecoHoctions of the 
Peninsula remained a permanent possession and 
had their influence upon his future career. He had 
seen the strategy of Wellington at Talavera; he 
had taken his share in the brilliant campaign of 
Tittoria, when the difficulties of a dangerous and 
delicate position vanished before die militaiy genius 
of his Commander; he had witnessed the sudden 
and dramatic appearance of the Chief as the two 
armies faced each other on the Pyrenees, and he 
had borne his part in the almost faultless canying 
out of the attack upon the extended front along 
the Nivelle. The lessons thus learned bore fruit 
in Chino, and in India, where W^ellington’s own 
early reputation had been won. 

Rewards of a substantial kind were freely be- 
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stowed by a grateful country upon the soldiers of 
the Peninsula. In August, Gough was awarded 
a pension of £350 a year, inereasod in 1816 to 
£300. The medal for Tolaveta, for which Wei* 
lington had applied, was duly granted, and the 
Brevet’Eank of Lieutonant^Colonel was, on the 
Duke's representation, antedated to the date of his 
Talavera Dispatches. In 1815, the Prince Begent con* 
ferred upon him the honour of Knighthood, and he 
was permitted to adopt the following augmentation 
of his coat of arms—* In Chief, a representation of 
the Fortress of Tarifa, with tlie Cross of the Order 
of Charles HI pendent j and as an additional crest. 
An Arm vested in the uniform of the 87th Regi* 
ment, supporting a Banner inscribed with the 
number of the Begiment^ and grasping at the same 
time a French Eagle reversed, in commemoration of 
the one taken by that Corps at Barroea.' 

Colonel Gough's correspondence from the Feniu* 
8Ula throws considerable light upon the character of 
the writer. It is imposssible to peruse these letters 
without being deeply impressed with the sinoority 
and earnestness of purpose of the soldier who 
penned them, with his devotion to liis profession, 
his loyalty to those in authority over him, his 
regard for the happiness of those committed to his 
charge, and with the soldierly instinct which led 
his battalion to victory on so many weU*fought fields. 
But the impression left is not only that of a gal* 
lant and humane soldier. Gough's deep religious 
spirit, his trust in an all-wise Providence which he 
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believed to hav« Mm in special protection, and his 
honourablo and tmawerring acceptance of all tlin^ 
he judged to be the direction of Providence, are 
feidnres that marked Ms younger days in Spain not 
less than his later campaigns in India. affec¬ 
tion for the faith in wMch be had been nurhuod 
and for the Church of wMch he was a member was 
unwavering. But, while he accepted loyally the 
principles of the Church of Ireland, he was 
unusually h*benil in his attitude towards the 
religion of the majority of Ms fellow countiymen. 
His letters breathe a love for Ireland and an 
interest in her welfare, and he regarded the 
religious disabilities as a great menace to a proper 
understanding between the two countries. ‘ I wish 
to God,’ he writes in June, 1812, ‘the Prince had 
declared for Catholic Emancipation. This measure 
in the end he must give way to, and every hour 
ii^ures his popularity/ 

The letters show also the warmth of the writer's 
family affection. He had two brothers sending in 
tho Peninsular Army—Captain George Gough of 
the 28th Eegimont, and Miyor William Gough of 
the 68th, who distinguished himself at Salamanca, 
and to whom there are various references in his 
brother’s letters. Of them, of Ms father, and of 
other members of Ms own family he often 
speaks, and his devoted affection to Ms wife and 
children is a frequent theme of these numerous 
letters. Such expressions of affection ho would not 
himself have regarded as fit matter for the printed 
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page, and they have been omitted from the letters 
we have quoted. So powerful, however, were these 
emotions that his letters record a not infiequent 
conflict between them and the desire for military 
glory and the love of serving his country. Through 
a large part of his later life, the separation from his 
wife, which was the cause of this conflict, wad 
avoided by the courage of Lady Gough, who no 
compairied him to India, and whose presence was, 
to a man of his temperament, a source of mspira^ 
tion and strength. While in ganison at Tarifa 
and at Cadiz, he made plans for her arrival in 
Spain, but the nature of the operations m which 
the army was engaged prevented their execution^ 
and he could receive only letters and such parcels 
of provisions as it was possible to send. To Cadid 
and Tarifa there came from England a succession 
of hampers which relieved Colonel Gough from 
many of even the lesser privations of a state of 
siege, and as long as he was stationed there, there 
was a reosoiuible probability of such things reaching 
him. References to Imup sugar and fish sauce 
read curiously in the circumstances of a beleaguered 
town and remind one how complete was the British 
command of the sea. 

Throughout almost the whole of the War, Gough’s 
health continued excellent, except for his attack of 
fever in. June, 18Q9, and for some inconveniences 
resulting from the wound he received at Talavera, 
In January, in the course of his wanderings 
while die army was in winter quarters before the 
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campaign of Vittoiia, he writes—‘ Do not, 1 pray 
you, ontortain so erroneous an opinion as that my 
constitution is broken; 'tis true I am not as strong 
as I was, but there are yeiy few in thw army more 
capable of undergoing fatigue. When I toll you 
I never sit down fmm breakfast to diimeP'^hour, 
except to write a letter, you will see my health 
must be good. I have not had a cold this winter, 
although I have no fireptaoe in my room, and there 
is not a day that I am not wet in my feet, often all 
ov4ir.^ This confidence in his own powem of phy¬ 
sical endurance continued to be characteristic of 
him throughout the whole of his life, and it was 
fully justified by the event. In India, in China, 
and at home, daring the long period of rest and 
retirement which ho was destined to cpjoy, his con¬ 
stitution remained sound and his hame vigorous, 
and this active and strenuous habit of body must 
receive due weight in any appreciation of h is 
military career. 
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It is one of the difiiculties of the biographer of 
a soldier that tho events which it is hia duty to 
relate are crowded into a few years of what may 
be a long life. Five years in Spain, two in China, 
and five in India comprise that period of Sir Hugh 
Gough’s nine decades of life in which alone he was 
enabled to give to his country the services which 
hove rendered his name illustrious, and which 
entitle him to a place and a memorial among 
British soldiera. "When he sailed for Cadiz, to 
servo under Wellington in the Peninsula, he was 
under thirty years of age; when he landed in 
China, to take command of the Expeditionary 
Force, ho was over sut^. The years which inter¬ 
vened between the battle of the NiveUe in 1813 
and the assault upon Canton in 1841 were not all 
spent in retirement. Tho work of Sir Hugh Gough 
during this period was worthy to be done and it 
was done worthily; nor can there be any doubt 
that it helped to train and to fit him for high and 
responsible duties in the days to come. But it 
jfMissod away and left little or no record; even if 
record there were, it would claim but slight space 
in this booL The story we have to tell of Indian 
wars will prove sufficient theme for these pages. 

I K 
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One cannot write the life of a Boldier in garriflon, 
and we make no further apolo^ for a rapid sketch 
of nearly thirty yeara, a mere connecting note to 
transfer our interesta from West to East 

The 2nd Battalion of the 87th Regiment had 
continued to distinguish itself in the Peninsular 
War, even after Colonel Gough's wound had 
rendered him incapable of leading it into the field 
It was engaged in several skirmishes with the 
French; it behaved with distinction, and it sufTered 
heavily, in the action at Orthos on Fcbmary 27, 
1814; and it shared in the victoij of Toulouse. 
On the abdication of Napoleon, the Peninsular 
army was broken up, and the battalion marched 
from Toulouse to Pouillac, and disembarked at 
Cork in the end of July. After a month spent 
in Ireland, it went into garrison at Plymouth, 
where it remained till December, 1814. The 
American War of 1812-14 was still in progress, 
and, for a month, the battaUon guarded the prisoners 
at Dartmoor, In the end of the year, it was tran^ 
ferred to its old quarters at Guernsey, where its 
Colonel, Sir John Doyle, was Governor, It 
remained at Guernsey during the memorable year 
1815, and had no share in the glories of Waterloo. 
On recovering from his wound \ Sir Hugh Gough 
had again taken command, and, on May 25, 1815, 

’ The recovery wu slow aod tediutu. Od June 24,1814, 
be writes: ' I am BtUl o& cratches, when I am able to leave 
my bed, which is net oficu the case, as my health, c^sdurive 
of the wound, has suffered severely/ 
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ho TTsa gazottod Lieuteiiant<7olonel, having held 
that brevet rank for six years* 

After the European settlement which followed 
Napoleon's imprisoDment in St, Helena, there was 
a natural desire to reduce the army establishment, 
the burden of which had pressed heavily on the 
nation during twenty years of warfare. Among 
the corps which it became neoe^ary to sacrifice to 
the desire for economy, was the 2nd Battalion of 
the 87th. It bad been removed from Guernsey 
in April. 1810, first to Portsmouth, and then to 
Colchester, and it was finom Colchester Barracks, 
on January 24, 1817, that Colonel Gough issued 
his regimental orders on the disbandment of the 
corps. 

‘The Princes Own Jmft/he said, after a recital 
of the deedfi of the battalion, ^ blod prodigally and 
nobly j they have sealed their duty to tlieir King 
and country by the sacrifice of nearly two thousand 
of their comn^es,... In parting with the remains 
of that corps, in which Sir Hugh Gough has served ' 
twenty-two years, at the head of which, and by 
whoM valour and discipline, he has obtained those 
marks of distinction with which he has been 
honoured by his Boyal Master, he cannot too 
emphatically express the moat heartfelt acknow¬ 
ledgements and his deep regret From all classes 
of his offi^rs he has uniformly experienced the 
most cordial and ready support Their conduct 
lu the field, while it called for the ciitire approba* 
faon of their Commanding Officer, acquired for 
them the best stay to mihtary enterprise and 
militaiy renown, ^Ae amjidmce of their tneu, and led 
to the accomplishment of their wishes, the Approba- 
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fcion of their Prince, the Honour of their Conuitiy, 
and Uio Character of their Corps, Eyeiy non- 
Gominissioiied officer and man ia equally entitled 
to the thanks of lus Commanding Officer. To all 
he feels greatly indebted, and he bogs to assure alt, 
that their prosperity as individuals, or as a corps, 
will eTer be the first wish of his heart, and to 
promote which he will consider no sacrifice or 
exertion too great* 

On February 1, the battahon. vras diabanded ; 
330 men were transferred to the lat BattaHon, 
which formed part of the Bengal army, so that 
the present regiment, the Boyal Irish Fusihers, 
is the lineal descendant of the second battalion as 
well as of the first, and its regimental colours still 
bear the words ‘Barrosa* and 'Tarifa’ in remero* 
brance of its Peninsular exploits. Sir Hugh Gough’s 
official connexion with the 87th came to an end in 
1817, but, as we shall see^ it was renewed later 
in life, and his memory lives in the traditions ^ and 
the legends of the regiment. 

For more than two yeare, Sir Hugh remained on 
half-pay, but his services were too distinguished 
to permit of his continuing to be out of active 
employment, and on August 12, 1819, he was 
appointed to the command of the 22nd Hegiment, 

^ It is recorded tbat a recruit, seeing the picture cf Lord 
Gough, lepiedaced as the froatispiecc oE the second volume of 
the present work, asked who it wilb. ‘ That,’ said n Bcigcatit, 
' is Lord Gough, and that is his fighting coat. After a battle, 
it wea a petfcct sight to see him diake the bullets out of that 
coat' 
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which had just returned from Mauritius. On the 
some day he was gazetted full Colonel The 22nd or 
Cheshire Bogiment was of much more ancient date 
tlmn the Prince's Own. It had been raised by the 
Duke of Norfolk after the Revolution of 1689, in 
order to defend the Protestant cause, and it had 
served in the battle of the Boyne, and at the sloge 
of Limerick. In more recent days, it had been 
represented in the ftmaH force which accompanied 
Wolfe to the Heights of Abraham, in tho skirmish 
on Bunker’s Hill, and in the second capture of Cape 
Colony. During the Peninsular War it had been 
stationed in India. For two years after its return, 
the 22nd was in garrison at Noithampton, with 
Sir Hugh Gough in command; but in the autumn 
of 1S21, it was called to more active service^ not 
by an outbreak of foreign war, but in view of the 
disturbed condition of Ireland. 

Tlie question of Catbolic Emancipation seemed 
no nearer settlement in 1621 than it had been 
when Colonel Gough had written from the Peninsula 
deploring the Prince Regent's refusal to give way 
on the subject. It bad been generally believed that 
the visit of George IV in August^ 1821, would prove 
the occasion of granting the boon which had so long 
been craved and the disappointment of this ezpectar 

^ Cf. Mr. Gregory’s LetierSoXi ediusd by Lady Gregory, 
(Smith, Elder, 1398), which coataiDS some intercAtuig- inferma^ 
tk>a regarding the state of Irelaad at this period. The Irish 
bUtory of the time remains to be written, and it is diBcoit to 
find any eatiafactoiy general accouot of the subject. 
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tion was followed by an outburst of agranon crime, 
an outbuiat which owed its origin to a combmaiion 
of causes, religious, social, and economic. 

'The results of our rule in Ireland, during the 
fifteen jears that followed the Union,' says Judge 
O’Connor Moms \ ‘ had been, if we speak generaUj, 
these. A system of severe repression had been 
established, and, for the most part, affected Catholic 
Ireland; there had been a large growth of Orangeism 
favoured by the state, and stirring the passions of 
the Irish Protestants; divisions of religion and race 
had probably widened.' These were natural results 
of the rebellion of 1798, and of the identification of 
the Papacy with the French Empire, in the days 
when Napoleon menaced England. The end of the 
war might seem to inaugurate a happier era, but 
that event, in turn, was followed by economic 
troubles which opened fresh sores before the old 
ones had time to heal. During the long struggle 
with Napoleon, the food supply in this country had 
always been a matter of anxiety; fresh Irish land 
was thrown into cultivation, and the high prices 
which contmued during the war sufficed to repay 
the labour of the peasantry. The population 
increased, and taxed to the utmost the resources of 
the good years. When peace came, and prices fell, 
it ceased to be profitable to cultivate large tracts of 
land; rents and wages shared in the universal 
decline of prtspority; and the results of tliis 
economic crisis wore complicated by the added 
* of Ireland, p. 297. 
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misfortune of local famines, caused by the failure of 
the harvests in certain districts. It was natural 
that the agranan troubles which followed should, 
In part, take the form of a resistance to tithes, 
which pressed heavily upon the peasantry. 

With the political causes which led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Catholic Association we are not here 
coneemed; the main result of the discontent, aa 
far as it affects our story, was the revival of the 
outragea of the ' Whitoboya^* During the Irisii 
distuihancca of the hist years of the reign, of 
George m a band of aemi-organized rebels perpe¬ 
trated a series of agrarian crimes as a protest against 
enclosures and against tithesThey were called 
‘Whiteboya’ because of the white linen fiocks 
which they wore partly as a kind of disguise and 
partly as a badge. Bobbery and arson, outrages on 
cattle, and occasionally murder, were their ordinary 
methods, but they sometimes raised what amounted 
to petty insurrections, in the course of which they 
traversed the countiy in disciplined bands, attacked 
gaols, and threatened village They issued notices 
warning men to comply with their demands, 
adopting a judicial language which gave to them 
some wild and rude appearance of legality. These 
manifestoes were published in the name of a ficti¬ 
tious leader, Captain Eight, who professed to guide 
their actions. 

The movement which Sir Hugh Gough had to 

' Lecky’d nist^^ry of JrriaiuZ ta the Eighteenth Ce^ury, 
vol. u. riiap. 3. 
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face was a recrudesoenoe of Wiutcboyiam, The 
distuihed dktrictj the charge of which was en» 
trusted to him, was Buttevant, in county Cork, 
w*hich remained his head quarters from October, 
1821, to October, 1824. Detachments of the 2‘2nd 
were stationed at Mallow, Bantyre, Charlovillo, 
Newmarket, and Ballycloiigh. The Whiteboya of 
1821 were less numerous than those of sixty years 
before, and they rarely attempted open insuirec- 
tiou, preferring secret outrage. Their reputed 
leader was now Captain or General Rock *, in 
whose name their prodamationa wore issued. To 
illustrate the nature of the Whiteboy movement, it 
may bo well to print an interesting spocimen of the 
warnings they issued from time to time: 


Mr. Haines, You are hereby Required to take 
Notice that the Catholick Potentates of Europe 
concur^d at the Condstoiy at Borne to Elect me as 
a Despotlck to superintend Ireland, and to Diatri’' 
bute publick Justice with Impartiality to the 
Devided people thereof The laws given down to 
me are Consistant thereof. 

Therefore it is explicit to you or any person con¬ 
cerned that in the omission of so Important a duty 
that 1 should be accountable at the Temporal Tti- 
bunal of the aforesaid Monardis and Secondly at that 
Awhil Tribunal where the best Constructed &brica- 

1 A hiatoiy of tliis ficdtloiia penonage was pabliBihed ia 
18S4, cotitled The Mmeirs of Bods, It is, in effect, 

a liiBtory of egramn tnmblce in Irelaod, Eroto the teign of 
Henry II to that of George IV, but it- throws little Ught upon 
onr period. ' Captain Eock' wos in teality, a generic ootne 
for Whiteboy leader?. 
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tions of Palsehood will be Developed, and truth 
only shall prevail. The aforesaid Consistoml Laws 
being formed at the Consfcory in Home it is not 
abetruce to any human being tho incxi>ort he may 
be that Human and Divine Justice Requires a Con¬ 
dign puixiahment to be inflicted on any person or 
persons who would be so unfortunate as to Violate 
so Holy and prefound a systim. You remained 
obstinate in keeping the Farm you hold from Mr. 
Jephson situate at old Two Pot Hous^e. But How- 
QYor its a matter of mdiference to me now Whether 
you Surrender it or not this year because my incli¬ 
nation is to settle such offences against the 25th dny 
of July Neat, I did not know at the same time that 
you had any more Strangers but the ConneUB^^But 
my superintending Magistrates *Whose duty it is to 
Indogute What tendancy the People nwy be devoted 
to thus informs mo tliat your place ia still a receptacle 
for Strangers and that you have a heardaman and 
a Dairy Woman still in two pot House who are 
Strangers Which I require you will discharge 
before the 25th Instant. But if you persist I will 
Comit all your Houses to my Unextingui^ble 
Flames likewise I w-ill Drench my Sword in the 
Blood and Slaughter of your Cattle. To make a 
short Conclusion I will Inflame the Frantick Jaws 
of Diatruction to Champ your Person and Proportjr. 
Therefore Comply and do not Regret your obati- 
naney when too late. 

Yonder Green Senate House to the throne of 
State, Ireland. May 19th, 1823. 

Gexebaju Rock, Governor and Defender 
of the Faith, &c., &c., &c., &c. 

This notice was conveyed to the unfortunate Mr. 
Hjiynes in a manner sulflciently menacing. On the 
night of May 22, two of his cattle, in his farm near 
Two Pot House were hamstrung, and on the boms 
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of one of them was fastened this notice. Mr. 
Haynes, who was a proaperoita fanner, was wise 
enough to send this threatening letter to Sir Hugh 
Gough, it is pleasant to note that the list of 
outrages for July and Auguat contains no mention 
of Two Pot House. But if, in this particular in* 
stance, 'forewarned was forearmed,' there was 
no lack of crimes of the nature indicated in 
* General Rock's' letter. Statements as to a large 
number of these are preserved among Sir Hugh 
Gough's papers, but they are ail of a typo only too 
m more recent days, and it would serve no 
useful purpose to repeat the unhappy tale. 

For three years, the suppression of these outrages 
was Sir Hugh’s task. The district committed to 
h jin covered a large portion of county Cork, north 
of the Black Water, and, as the state of the country 
becamo worse, other regiments, including, at 
different times the 57th and the 42nd Highlandem, 
were indudod in his command. The only incident 
which resembled an insurrection on a general scale 
took place in January, 1822, when a detachment of 
the 22 nd Regiment, consisting of two officers and 
thirty men, defeated a ^thering of rebels whoeo 
numbers were estimated at 3,000, and who were 
moditating an attack on Newmarket The grateful 
inhabitants presented a silver cup to the officers, in 
recognition of their services. Sir Hugh Gough’s 
papers of this period, which have been preserved, 
relate chiedy to the year 1833 and contain no 
allusion to this skirmish, with which he himself 
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had no personal oonnesioiL The disorder r^cbed 
its climax in 1823, when the burning of licks and 
bouses, and the hamstringing of cattle were Tory 
frequent. The number of instances of abooting at 
impopular persona greatly increased, and one murder 
further stained the record of the year* 

To deal with such a crisis special poweis were 
required, and they were freely granted hy the 
Government, The Insurrection Act placed the 
country practicidly under martial law i the Arms Act 
rendered the possession of arms a serious criminal 
ofiFence and gave the authorities the right of search; 
and the Habeas Corpus Act was Buspended^ 
A regular system of police had been established by 
the Peace Preservation Act in 1814, but Sir Hugh 
mainly depended upon military patrols* The 
disaffected area was divided into districts which 
were regularly patroUedp and the hons^ of all nn* 
popular people and of those who had been warned 
by the “Whiteboys were carefully watched. The 
results were not immediate, for it is always easy to 
take advantage of the weak points of such a system* 
and the terror to which the Whiteboys reduced the 
peasautiy prevented their calling for aid or making 
any resistance when they were attacked, as it also 

1 It iH hitciestiDg to note that, as recently *s 1686* tlie 
appointment of Sir Hugh Gough to the disturbed diatnets of 
county Coik was quoted as a precedent in the House of 
Commons. The occasion was the seleclioii of General Sir 
BedTcn BuUcr to perform cimilar dutiM in the autmnn of 
that year. Cf. the Irkh August Sij 1886. 
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rendered difficult the task of obtaining e%4dQnoe 
against suspected persons. At first, the mills of 
law and order ‘ ground slowly/ but, as time went 
on, they ‘ground exceeding small/ A considerable 
number of the criminals and at least two * Captain 
Bocks' were captured and executed; the risk of 
detection and of punishment became greater, and, 
as the people goinod confidence in the power of the 
GoTemment, it becamo more easy to identify the 
perpetrators of outrages. By the month of October, 
1824, the district was in a much more normal com 
dition, and the 22nd Begiment was removed to the 
ease of garrison duty in Dublin, 

The occasion of Sir Hugh's departure was marked 
by a public address expressive of the confidence 
which was reposed in biin and acknowledging the 
good effects of his work. More than twelve months 
before, when a rumour of his approaching depiirtura 
was circulated, the magistrates of the baronies of 
Duhallow, Fermoy, Orrery, Kihnore, and Cion* 
gibbon had sent him an address. ‘We gratefully 
acknowledge/ they said, ‘ that chiefly through your 
Fnidence, Zeal, Activity, and Example, have we 
been enabled hitherto to avert those evils which were 
impending over us. In you, Sir, we have seen 
combined the prudent foresight of the Commander, 
the upright spirit of the Magistrate, the humane 
Heart and courteous Demeanor of the Gentleman.’ 
The mark of esteem now offered was wider and 
more representative. On October 16, 1824, a 
meeting of the noblemen, magistrates, and gentle* 
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men resident in Sir Hugh Gough's district, woa 
held at Mallow, tinder the presideney of the 
Viscount Doneniile, and an address to Sir Hugh 
Gough, the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the 33nd Kt^iment, was prepared. The 
language of the address is indicative of a depth of 
feeling natural at such a time:— 

On your first appointment to the co mman d of 
this District, you were placed in a situation, arduous 
and critical, a situation which r^uired the most 
active and increasing energy, joined to the moat 
cool and deliberate judgement, and never was the 
union of these rare and essential qualifications more 
fully and uniformly exemplified, than in your Con¬ 
duct on every occasion, while every evil passion of 
a misguided and infiituated Population was let loose 
in the Land, while the murderer and incendiary 
were destroying the Lives and Properties of mno 
cent, unsuspecting and defenceless Families,^ while 
social order and security were shaken to tlmir very 
Foundation, your persevering activity and judicious 
Anangementa interposed a Barrier against Mi^ 
creant Outrage, and certainly diminished tho' it 
was impossible totally to prevent the commission of 
Orime. 

Officers and men alike had won golden opinions 
in county Cork, and the good wishes of the people 
followed the regiment to Dublin, For two years 
longer it remained in Ireland, stationed at Dublin 
and afterwards at Galway, and during these two 
years Sir Hugh's connexion with it continuetL His 
tenure of the command was ftirther distinguished 
by the reintroduction of a system of regimental 
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orders of merit The praetice of rewarding good 
conduct while the regiment wns not on actiTe serrice 
had been commenced in 17S5, but during the long 
revolutionaiy and Napoleonic wars, it had fallen 
into abeyance. To Sir Hugh belongs the credit of 
again adopting it. A good conduct badge, repre* 
renting the oak leaves which are still associated 
with the Cheshire regiment, was worked by Lady 
Gough at Northampton in 1820, and it continued to 
be used in the regiment until the ^iabliahment of 
a general system of good conduct medals throughout 
the army. 

Sir Hugh Gktugh’s command of the 22nd Eegi* 
meet came to an end in August, 1826 *. The regi< 
ment was broken up into six service and four dep6t 
companies. The service companies were sent to 
the West Indies, whither Sir Hugh, mainly for 
family reasons, did not wish to accompany them. 
In the Army lA$t for September, 1826, hia name 
appears as ' half-pay, unattached.' For eleven years 
be remained without active employment, and it 
seemed as if his military career were over. This 

^ The £:vt exiuuple of good cooduct badges was set by 
Gcuent Studbolme Hodgson, Colonel of the alb Begiment 
(NorthnmboTlaad Fosilien), in the year 1767. The Order 
of Merit instituted in the Foot in ITSfi was a similar 
dUtinotion. It U posaible that Geaem] Hodgson was imi* 
tsting tlie medal given by General Forbes for bis expedition 
to the Ohio in 1758, thongb that wns not strictly regimental. 

* For information r^rding the Sand, of. iho volume 
devoted to Its hutoiy in Cwuioa's ffistori^l Recofds qfthc 
liritish Army, 
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enforced leisure, in the very prime of life, irked 
his restiesa spirit, and he made effort after effort to 
obtain some recognition of his claims, His hopes 
"were raised when, on July 22,1830, he was gazetted 
to the rank of Majoi^Genoral, but ho was doomed 
to disappointment, for noOung followed beyond 
a promotion in the Both on the occasion of the 
coronation of William IV. Sir Thomas Picton had 
urged his claim to the distinction of K.C.B. in the 
beginning of January, 1815, as a reward for his 
services at the battle of the Pyrenees. The Order 
was at t hi^ time in process of reorganization, and 
on its being remodelled, Sir Hugh Gough was made 
a Companion, with the understanding that his 
plftiTn to the second class would be favourably con¬ 
sidered on his attaining the rank of a general 
officer. This promise was fiilfillod in 1831, but the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill {the Sir Rowland 
TTill of the Peninsula) remained deaf to all applies* 
tions for employment. Tbe most bitter disappoint¬ 
ment of all occurred in August, 1834, when the 
Colonelcy of the 87th B^ment became vacant by 
the death of General Sir John Doyle. The hero 
of Tariffi and Barrosa naturally considered that his 
claims could be regarded as second to none, but 
Lord Hill selected for the appointment Major* 
General Sir Thomas Reynell. So crushing was the 
blow that Sir Hugh was with difficulty restrained 
h-om retiring from the service by selling his regi* 
mental commission. Fortune had been very kind 
to him up to the close of the Peninsular War, and 
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the long yeots of idleness which followed may 
have been hb proper share of the evil chances 
of militaiy life, but it was not easy to regard calmly 
this apparent close of a career which bad opened so 
brilliantly. It has seldom happened to a man that 
bis life work should bo divided between his fourth 
and his seventh decade, and no one could have for^ 
seen that the neglected General Officer of 1884 
would live to be the conqueror of the Punjab. 

The long period of inaction came unexpectedly at 
length to an ond in the year 1887, when Sir Hugh 
Gough was invited to accept the command of the 
Mysore Division of the Madras army, with his head 
quarters at Bangalore. Lady Gough determined to 
accompany him to Indio, and, in the early autumn, 
they sailed in the itTiwcn'c Castle, An incident of the 
journey deserves to be recalled. On their w-ay, the 
ship touched at Mauritius, where Sir Hugh's old regi> 
ment, the 87th, was stationed ; and the enthusiasm 
of his reception impressed itself on the memories 
of all who witnessed the meeting. ‘ He received,’ 
wrote a companion of bis journey (unconnected 
in any way with him or his bmily), *a most 
wonderful ovation fh>m the officers and men of his 
old regiment, the fighting STth. During the time 
the ship lay at the Mauritius, they vrere in a state 
of wild excitement. The whole regiment followed 
him down to the boat, waded into the water, and 
would even have followed it swimming if they had 
not been sternly ordered back. The headlands 
were lined with them, still cheering, and the last 
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we saw of the Mauritius was a bonfire with 
a nuniber of their figures around it*.' It was a 
grateful renoiniscence of the past^ and a prelude 
and mspiratioii to new aervioe for Queen and 
country. 

Sir Hugh landed at Madras in October, and at 
once proceeded to Bangalore, which continued to 
be hia home for three years, A few letters of ^Hia 
period remain, but they are concerned with ad* 
minietratiye details, and the writer’s life dififered 
in no respects from that of any other officer com¬ 
manding a district in India. These three years of 
military life were a valuable experience after his 
civilian years, and they formed a useful preparation 
for a period of renewed service if the call should 
come. We shall find that call after call did come, 
and that to every call there was given a loyal and 
williiig response. 

* Letter fn>m Captain Rutherford of the Bf^ngal Artillery, 
written from Aatam ta 1839. 
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Wheit Colonel Qough Fotumcd from the Fenin* 
eula in 1814, hk immediate family circle consisted 
of his wife and one child, his daughter Letitia, now 
six years old. The little son, who had been bom 
in the couise of the war, had died, it will be remem¬ 
bered, some months before bia father's return, so 
that the household was again reduced to the number 
which Colonel Gough had left behind him in 1808. 
During the next few years, more children gathered 
round the family hearth j a son, George Stephens, 
bom on January 18, 1816, took the place of the 
dead boy whom his father had just seen, and, ere 
long, three daughters, Gertrude (bom October 21, 
1817), Mona (bom February 28, 1819), and Frances 
(bom January 5, 1825), completed the circle, 
which was only once broken during tlm 
of the parents. Of the family life at Guernsey 
or Colcheater, in Buttevant or Dublm, while the 
children were growing into boyhood and girllinfidj 
there is no record. In undivided f^ilies there are 
no letters to remain as permanent memfiriAla of 
domestic afFectiou, of home joys and sorrows. The 
few traces that do exist are instinct with affection, 
and, in the subsequent lives of the members of the 
household, it is possible to discover the fniita of 
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a wise and loving training in childhood. To Sir 
Hughp in later life, it was no alight satisfaction 
to see his children bound together not merely 
by a constant devotion to himself and Iiaidy Grough, 
but also to one another, and by the closest and 
most intimate ties. 

The wandering life which Sir Hugh had led since 
childhood had prevented him from attaching him¬ 
self to any permanent home, and the absence of 
this was a gnef to one of his temperament. 
associations with his birthplace were now only of 
the past, for his hither, Colonel Greoige Cough, had 
left TrVoodfidown and was resident at Ardsallagh 
in county Tipperary. Shortly before the 22nd 
Begiment was sent to Jamaica, in 1820, Sir Hugh 
had purchased a lease of the property of Rathronan, 
near Clonmel, in the same county, and it continued 
to be his homo until his departure for India, His 
reasons for declining te accompany his regiment 
were threefold. The climate of the West Indies 
had, during his former residence there, proved 
iiyuriona to his health, and, now that so many 
were dependent upon him, he felt that his health 
was, more than ever, a matter of first importance. 
His new estate {the lease of which he had pur¬ 
chased for hifl own life and that of his son) had 
claims upon his attention, and, above all, he felt 
that hia children were now at the stage when they 
most required a father’s care, and he was unwilling 
to leave them for an indefinite period. Such were 
the reasons which convinced him that it was Ms 
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duty to risk his chances of professional advance 
ment, by going upon half*pay, instead of rotaining 
his connexion with the 22nd. 

The duty which had guided his decision brought 
its own consolations to lighten the tedium which^ 
for eleven years, it involved. He had a real affeiO' 
tion for Kathronan; he had entered into negotiations 
for a lease of it, because it had caught the fency of 
Lady Gough as they passed it in the course of a 
long drive. * That is where I should like to live,* 
she had said, and subsequent experience confirmed 
this first impression. He opjoyed the opportunity 
of unrestrained and unlimited intercourse with 
those nearest and dearest to him, and he took a 
deep interest in local aflaira. As a magistrate of 
the counties of Cork, limerick, and Tipperary, he 
was unnflmittmg in the performance of his duties, 
and, in some respects, ho really continued the work 
that he had done at Buttevant. His first biogra* 
pher^ relates an anecdote of this period which, in the 
dearth of other material, may be worthy of record. 
A farmer, who had been attacked by moonlighters, 
and who had given up to them his gun white it 
was still loaded, applied for compensation. The 
magistrates hesitated to grant his request. Some 
of them took the high groimd that he should not 
have yielded without firing his single charge, and 
others pointed out that to do so would almost 

^ A pamphlet of tome sixty kf Samuel 

O'Sullivan, wa privately printed in 1890. It had been written, 
in Lord Gough'e lifetime, for au Irish newepaper. 
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oertainl; have involved the murder of his £umlj 
and bimseLI The dispute had lasted some time, 
when the hero of Tarifa put an end to all hesitation. 
‘ Mr. Chairman,’ he said, * I beg pardon for intor- 
fering on an occasion like the present, when the 
regularly resident gentry are so much better able to 
jform a correct judgement than 1 should be. But if 
I may presume to give an opimoD, 1 would say 
that, if I were in that farmer’s situation 1 would 
have done just what he did; and been, moreover, 
very much obliged to the midnight gentlemen for 
letting me off so easily, when such dreadful con* 
seqtiencew mig ht have resulted from refusing to 
comply with their demand. Nor do I think that 
the man who thus made discretion the better part 
of valour, would be one whit less brave than the 
bravest amongst tas, on a proper occasion, when his 
courage could be turned to good account.* The 
incident is characteristic of the strong common 
sense which had rendered him so capable an ad¬ 
ministrator at Buttevant. 

The years of Sir Hugh's sojourn in Ireland were 
marked by family sorrows as well as by family 
joya. Ere his return &om the Peninsula, both his 
sistets had been married and one widowed, and 
his brothers were winning for themselves distiuo- 
tions in the Church and in the Army. Before he 
left Ireland for India, in 1SB7, he had stood by 
many graves. The first break in his father’s family 
occurred in the spring of 1822. Hia brother. Major 
William Gough, who had been for twenty-three 
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years an officer in the OOUi light Infantry and had 
aerred vdtb distinction in the Peninsula (where he 
was engaged in the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and Nivelle), was drowned in the wreck of the 
Albiinn off Einsale Head, on April 22, 1822. His 
regiment had, for some time, boon stationed in 
Canada, whence he was returning in the ill-ffitcd 
Albion. Sir Hugh was resident in county Cork at 
the time, and to him fell the last sad duties of 
identification and interment. Seven years later 
come a fmsh grief in the death of his mother, and, 
in 1883, he lost his elder sister, Jane, the widow 
of Colonel Lloyd of the 84th. A year before 
Sir Hugh's appointment to Bangalore, his father 
died (March, 1836), iiill of years. Hia life had 
stretched from the reign of George 11 nearly to 
the end of that of William fV, and it hnd covered 
iho most eventful period of the history of Modem 
Europe. He died at Bathronan, white on a visit 
to bis son. 

We shall have another opportunity of referring 
to the domestic life of Sir Hugh Gough, and, 
towards the close of our story our material of thia 
kind becomes much more abundant. It is desirable 
that the already complicated narrative of his earn* 
patgus in China and in India should not be rendered 
more difficult by references to family events, and 
it may therefore be woU to mention here the 
marriages of his children, although some of these 
fail outside the years with which this connecting 
chapter is intended to deal. Sir Hugh's four 
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daughters were all marriGd within eight years. 
The oldest, Letitia, married, in 1836, Blr. Edward 
Supple, who afterwards adopted the name of CoUis, 
and, in the following year, her sister, Gertrude, was 
united to Mr. Archibald Arbuthnot, of the great 
Madras house of that name, and a son of Sir 
'William Arbuthnot, let baronet. Sir Hugh enters 
tained for his son-in-law a deep and constant 
respect and affection, and Mr, Arbuthnot'a reei- 
dence in Madras did not mvolve a complete sepa¬ 
ration from Bangalore. The third daughter, Mona, 
was married, iu 1840, tolieutenantOolonel Gregory 
Hajnpfij of the East India Company’s service, a son 
of General Oicgoiy Haines, who had distmgulBhed 
himself in the Commissariat of Wellington's Penin¬ 
sular Army, and was aftenvards Commissary' 
General of the Army. Colonel Haines accompanied 
Sir Hugh to China, but was forced to return owing 
to the effect of the climate upon his health. His 
brother Frederick acted as Military Secretary to 
the Commander-in-Chief in the two Punjab cam¬ 
paigns, served with great distinction in the Crimea, 
and finally became one of Sir Hugh’s successors 
in the command of the Indigo Army, He is now 
(1008), as Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Haines, the 
last survivor of the Staff of the Armies of the Sutlej 
and the Punjab. 

The son-m-law who was brought into closest 
contact with Sir Hugh Gough was the husband 
of his youngest daughter, Frances, who was married, 
on September 17t 1844, to Major Patrick Grant, 
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afterwards Keld-STarabal Sir Patrick Grant, Goyemor 
of Chelsea Hospital, and, like his fatherdndaw, 
Oold’Stick'iii'Waiting on Queen Victoria. Major 
Grant woe not acquainted with Sir Hugh Gough 
before the latter’s appointment to the command 
of the Bengal Army. He had held office in the 
Adjutant - General’s Department of the Bengal 
Army under Sir Hugh's pFedecessoiSf and his first 
meeting with him was in connexion with the 
Gwalior campaign, in which he acted on Sir Hugh’s 
staff. He was inuuediatoly attracted by his Chie^ 
and the good understanding was mutual * There 
is a real pleasure in working for him,' wrote the 
younger man at an early stage of their acquainfr' 
ance, *he is such a fine manly hearty old fellow, 
and 60 completely the thorough gentleman in all 
his proceedings and feelings. Nothing can exceed 
the k i ndn ess I have, ftom the veiy commencement 
of our intercourse, experienced at his hands/ 
Major Grant had the good fortune of conducting 
Lady Gough and her daughter from a position of 
some danger at Maharajpore (efi p. 837), and in 
the fbUowing August he became engaged to M i s" 
Frances Gough. After their marriage they con¬ 
tinued to reside with Sir Hugh and Lady Gough 
until the Chief left India in the beginning of 1850, 
and firom 1845 to 1851 Major Grant was Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the Army, In this capacity 
he rendered important services in both tho Sikh 
Wars. His subsequent career was 
In 1856 he became Coinmaader-in*Chief at Madras, 
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and held the office for five years, except for a short 
period during the Mutiny (between the death of 
General Anson and the aniTol of Sir Colin Camp- 
heU) when he acted as Conunander-in-Chief at 
Calcutta, From 1861 to 1867 he was resident 
at home, and constantly with his aged father-in- 
law. He was Governor of Malta from 1867 to 
1872, and of Chelsea Hospital from 1874 to his 
death in 1805. 

Sir Hugh had long been anxious to number 
among the rapidly increasing number of his grand- 
children an heir in the direct male line, he 
frequently urged upon his son the desirability of 

marriage. GeorgeGkiugh did not share his fathers 

love of a military life; he accompanied Sir Hugh 
to China (cp. p. 200), bnt he saw no further active 
service, although he afterwards joined the Grena¬ 
dier Guards and attained the rank of Captain. 
In October, 1840, he married Miss Sarah Palliser, 
daughter of Colonel Wray-Bury Palliser of Com- 
ragh, hut this lady died of fever m Italy m 
August of the following year, leaving no issue. 
Her premature death was a great grief to her 
husband and his family, and it was this^ 
event that he joined the staff in China, The 
jrrant of hereditary honours after the 
War revived Sir Hugh's longing for an heir, 
and he was much gratified when in the ^mer 
of 1846, his son married Miss Jane Arbuthnot 
(afterwards Jane, second Yiscounte^ Goug_), 
daughter of Mr. George Arbuthnot of Eldershe, 
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Surrey. We eball see that, before leaving India, 
Sir Hugh heard of the birth of the long wished for 
grandson. 

We have wandered far from the date of the 
command at Bangalore, but, as tiiese personages 
will all appear upon our scene before we next take 
up the tale of family life, it will prove convenient 
to the reader to introduce them at this stage. 
From these domestic details we now pass to the 
narrative of the military services on which rests 
our hero's title to remembrance. 
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CAira>N 

The call made by the Indian Government upon 
Sir Hugh Gough was the result of twelve months' 
experience of desultory warfare in China Great 
Britain and the Celestial Empire had been on the 
verge of warfare since the beginning of 1S39, The 
trouble arose from a series of commercial disputes, 
partly connected with the opium traffic, and partly 
arising out of Chinese demands which seemed 
outrageous to European eyes. Into the causes of 
the first China War we cannot here enter^; they are 
at onco too intricate and too controversial to render 
a brief summary either fair or desirable; and the 
initial difficulties were in the distance, and ahnost 
forgotten, by the date of Sir Hugh Gough’s arrival 
The first action in the war was fought in November, 
1839; two British frigates defeated a number of 
Chinese war-junks off Chuenpee. No further en¬ 
counter took place till the s umm er of the following 
year, when on expedition, under Sir Gordon Bremer, 
appeared off the coast of China. It numbered fifteen 
men-of-war, with four armed steamers, and twenty- 
five transports carrying some 4,000 soldiers. It was 
hoped that this display of force might be sufficient 

^ The reader u referred to TAo Sistory of CAtna, by 
'Mr. D. C, Bcriger, for ■ lucid statement on this point. 
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to frighten the Chinese into submission, and Sir 
Gordon Bremer, leaving some ships at the mouth 
of the Canton river to protect the British inltAKj tpn ts 
of Canton, proceeded to the island of Chusan, which 
he occupied in the beginning of July, 1840, The 
result was fer from fuJhJling the expectations of 
Lord Palmerston's Government. The Chinese, con¬ 
fident in their imperial traditionfl, despised the smftTr 
number of the barbarians, and were but little im¬ 
pressed by the prestige of a nation which, after so 
long a delay, sent so slight a force. At home, it 
liad even been hoped that a blockade of Canton 
and a naval demonstration wotild stifSce on our 
part, and it was only after our demands were con¬ 
temptuously refused by the Gommisaioner of the 
Chinese Broperor that a landing was effected. 

This Commissioner, Lin Tsihscu, was one of the 
most notable C h i tiatn en of the nineteenth century 
Of his personal character, there is eveiy reason to 
speak With respect and admiration j he was a man 
of considerable ability and of high moral tone; his 
reputation was unsullied, and his opposition to the 
opium trade sincere and disinterested. Had he 
lived at a time when China was more ready to 
accept Western ideas of commercial intercouree, 
he might have proved a wise and frr-sighted states¬ 
man ; as it was, Ms lot was cast among Chinamen 
‘ who only China knew,’ and he was fated to be tho 
cause of the first serious humiliation which bofel the 
Celestial Empire. When the efforts of the Peking 
Government to prohibit the importation of opium 
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had first brought about confiicts with the foreign 
merchants, Liu was sent (in Januaiy, 1839) to take 
charge of the negotiatioDa, or, rather as it appeared 
to him, to convey to the barbarians the commands 
of the Emperor. Hia preconceived ideas of the 
relative position of China and fotoign countnea were 
confirmed by his experience of British diplomacy. 
The British Superintendent of Trade, Captain Elliot, 
was placed in an extremely deilicate position; he 
was not strong enough to compel respect for his 
opinions, nor was he a match for the wily Lin. 
Hampered by the pressure of the mercliants, 
strengthened by no definite instructions from the 
Home Government, and well aware that there was 
no British cruiser in Chinese waters, Captain Elliot 
had been worsted in the diplomatic duoL It was, 
therefore, not surprising that Sir Gordon Bremer's 
appearance off Canton produced only a Chinese 
proclamation offering rewards for the persons of the 
barbarians and for the capture of their ships. 

The landing of the British troops on the island of 
Chusan met with a brave but hopeless resistance on 
the part of the people of Tinghai, but it fiiiled to 
produce much effect upon the authorities of Peking. 
After the lapse of some weeks, Captain Elliot, who, 
with his relative, Admiral Elhot, had been appointed 
joint Pieuipotentiarios, went with some ships to the 
Peiho, and the rest of the fieet commenced to 
blockade Canton, Amoy, and Ningpo. Lin was 
degraded and a minister of the Emperor, by name 
Keshen, was appointed to succeed him . Some hopes 
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of a peaceful aettleaaent wore raised, but these soon 
disappeared, and British subjects in China were 
irritated at the long period of inaction. Admiral 
Blliot was in bad health and had to go home, leaving 
Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer in command and 
Captain Billot as sole Plenipotentiary, No serious 
attempt was made on the two forts which protected 
the entrance to Canton and, worst of all, the forces 
on the island of Chusan were, in the month of 
October, greatly reduced by the ravages of disease. 

This (says an eye-witness) had long been fore¬ 
told, It required no gifted soothsayer to pregnosti- 
eate what the results would be, when men were 
placed in tents pitched on low paddy fields, 
surrounded by stagnant water, putrid and etinking 
from quantities of dead animal and vegetable matter. 
Under a eun hotter than that ever eitporionced in 

buckled up to the 
thrift in their fiill dresa coatees j and in consequence 
of ^ere being so few camp followore, farigue parties 
of Europeans were daily detailed to cany provisions 
Md stores from the ships to the tents, and to pei^ 
form aU menial employmonta which, experience has 
Jong taught us, they cannot stand in a tropical 
chmate ^ 

Such was the situation when Lord Auckland 
addressed Sir Hugh Gough, on November so, 1840, 

' Tv!0 Frees fK CiiMo, by Sutgeon MePbenon 1S4S 
But tie Court of Inquiry (rf, p. 163) came to the coucliiaioii 
that evea these wet paddy-gmunda were prefeiabJe to tie 
nariow rtteete and stagnant amah of the town of Tinghai, 
to which it is fiomrtimei said the troops should WebecD 
traiusfemcd. 
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In offering him the command of the expedition, he 
pointed out how badly the war had been conducted, 
and urged upon him a series of operations along the 
coast of China, largely to pimish porta that had been 
guilty of offences against mternational law. He 
hoped that Sir Hugh would nsV for no fresh troopa, 
for he could spare him only 700 recruits. Sir Hugh 
accepted the burden thus laid upon him, and at 
once prepared to quit hia command at Bangalore 
and to sail for China. By the date of his arrival, 
on March 2, 1841, the situation had been altered 
in several important respects. In the beginning 
of the year, an attack had been made on the forts 
placed on the islands m the Bocca Tigris, the 
channel connecting the outer with the inner de¬ 
fences of the Canton river. The outer forts were 
captured on January 7. and this success led to 
a cessation of hostilities, brought about by the 
diplomacy of Keahen. It was agreed that a 
truce should be made, pending negotiations with 
the authorities at Peking. The British Pleni¬ 
potentiary put forward four main demands_- 

^e cession of Hong-Kong to Her Majesty, an 
indemnity of six million dollars, direct official 
intercourse, and the re-opening of the trade at 
Canton. Keshen gained more than time by 
this arrangement, for the preliminary agreement 
involved the evacuation of Chusan. This provi¬ 
sion was immediately carried into effect, and the 
remnants of the Britisb forces sailed &om Chusan, 

leaving behind them in alien graves about half of 
I M 
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the force which had landed in the preceding July. 
On Februaiy 26, 1841, the British took possession 
of Hong'Kong, one of the more northerly of the 
islands in the Canton estuaiy. The sole result 
of the truce was the transference of the garrison 
from Chuaan to Hong'Kong, and, on Februaty 25, 
Operations recommenced with an attack on the 
inner forts The day before Sir Hughes arrival saw 
the complete success of this attack, and when the 
new OonnnandeT'iii'^lbief landed at Hong-Kong 
on March 2, ho found that only the last defences 
of Canton remained in possession of the Chinese. 
Sir Hugh placed his forces at the disposal of the 
naval commaudeTS, and gave them his hearty eo* 
operarion in the ooucluding attacks winch, between 
March 3 and March IS, resulted in tho complete 
reduction of the Chinese defences. The story of 
these operations, which occupied the first three 
months of the year 1841, is foreign to our purpose. 
They were almost entirely naval in character; before 

1 A, full and most interesting aoeount oE tho mvnl opera¬ 
tions at the mouth of the Canton river will be found in 
Vosges and SemoM of the • Nemesis ’fiotii 1S40 to IS 4 S, 
by tv, D. Bernard {pnh. by Colbnm, 1844). The Nemesis 
was the first iron steamer which wm employed in the son them 
henjispherei she had been specinlly constructed for the navi¬ 
gation of river canaU, and her distinguished services, under 
Commander W. H, Hall, possess great imporiaaco in the 
early history of the first China war. The United Service 
Joumnl of May, 1840, contains a dMoription of the con- 
■truetion of the vowel, the novelty of which amused much 
public interest at the time. 
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Sir Hugh came, the militaiy officer of liigh^ 
rank at Canton was M^yor Poath, who served with 
considerable distinctioD, but who was la oomnmnd 
of a very small detachment It was not till Sir Hugh 
arrived that the Chusan garrison, under Majors 
General Burrell, actually reached the Canton river. 
The augmented land forces, imder their new leader, 
were most useful in the final assaults, but the real 
work of the Expeditionary Force and of its Com* 
niander*m<Chlef did not begin until the city of 
Canton lay at the mercy of the British fleet, which 
controlled the whole of the intricate channels which 
form the mouth of the river. 

The first months of Sir Hugh’s reddenee in China 
brought little but unpleasant controversy. Not only 
had he the difficult and delicate task of presiding 
over a Court of Inquiry ’ into the causes of the sick¬ 
ness at Chusan, but ho was also involved in an 
anxious dispute with the Plenipotentiary, Captain 
Elliot, The Comniaudor-in-Chief strongly urged 

’ Tbe Coart reported that the prevalence of rickneea was 
owing' to the climate and the season of the year, and to the 
mititoiy dudes which proved too exhaasting in such circtim. 
stances. They foond that the food was, if not insuficient in 
quantity, unnutntious m qoulityj and most mtsaited to in¬ 
valids, and that the number of camp-foUowere was so small 
that an undue amount of work was peiformed hy the eoldiere. 
The proper remedy they held to be the re-embarkatioo of 
a large portion of the force, but this was not done owing ta 
a difikolty about transports, over which the miL'tay aullioritios 
had no control. It is elear that tbe whole aSair was a aod 
muddle. 
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an active policy, If tlie Chinese did not give way 
at oncet he proposed to occupy the city of Ganton; 
but operationa on the coast he considered as merely 
preliminary to a more important movement. Feel¬ 
ing that assaults at so great a distance &om the 
capital would inevitably fml to afiect the Chinese 
Government, he proposed ‘to proceed to Amoy, 
there in co^jimction with the naval force destroy 
aU the works, shipping, dec., and proceed to opeia- 
tions up the Yang-tse*kiang, which lias always been 
my point K* The letter in which these words occur 
was written about a month after Sir Hugh’s arrival, 
and it sliovrs that he had mastered the conditions of 
warfare in China^ Lord Auckland had recommended 
to him(ef. p. 161) only attacks on the shipping along 

^ Sir T'T dg K OoH^h to Mr« A% Arhuttmot^ Miircli 184l« 
Mr, BoiUg^rj m his History of China, referring" to the 
campaign of 1842* The mstnictions from the new GoTernor- 
Gencmlj Lori Ellenboroiigh, produced a stUl greater effect so 
fmr ae the EmI result wb£ conccme«L Lord EUenborough 
baa been charged with committiiig some acts of douhtfal 
policyp and with overloading the pimcticol iddo in the affaim 
with which h& bod to deal; hat it shcnld be rcmcmbcricd to 
his credit^ that ho was the Erst to detect the futility of opero- 
tioOB along the ooaEt lis a means of bringiiig tbo Cblu^o 
Government to reason^ and to siiggcst that the great water* 
way of the Yang-tfic-kiangp completely navigable for warshipi 
up to the immediate neighbourhood of Ksoikm^ afforded con* 
venicDces for effecting the objects which the English Govern-* 
moot wished to secure/ It wiU be seen from the eenteucea 
quoted in the text and from subsequent references (pp, 204, 
£56) that Sir Hugh Gough had reived upou^tbis umvement 
nearly a year befane Lord EUonbomugbV appointment^ 
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the coast; the credit of miggestuig a more efifoctive 
project has generally been given to Lord Ellen* 
borough, but it is clear that the Comina4ider*jn*Chief 
had, from the first, made up his mind upon the 
questiotL Ultimately, he was permitted to carry 
out his intentions; but a long interval of wean* 
some and fiittle negotiation had yet to elapse. 

The Treaty of Canton, negotiated in January, 
1841, had been merely a private arrangement 
between Keshen and Captain Elliot, Although 
Cbusan had been evacuated and Hong-Kong occu* 
pied in accordance with its provisions, it bad not 
been ratified by the Emperor. Keshen had promised 
that Canton should be open to foreign trade on 
February 2; when he failed to f ulfil this condition, 
Elliot, instead of taking strong measures, agreed to 
hold a second interview, at which the time for the 
ratification of the treaty was extended to February 20, 
A second failure was followed by tlie assault which 
lasted fmm February 25 to March 1, and which, as 
we have seen, residted in the capture of the Bogue 
Forts. Next day, Elliot granted another truce ; on 
its expiration, on March G, another fortnight of host!* 
lities followed, the decisive efiect of which we have 
already described. Captain EEiot was even yet dis* 
posed to trust Chinese assurances and to hope for the 
ratification of his treaty, and, on March 20, he once 
more assented to a suspension of hostilities. Keslien, 
whose arrangement with Elliot, and whose candid 
confession of the inadequacy of Chinese defences 
and annameuts, had alike brought down upon him 
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the seTcre displeasure of the Emperor, had been 
replaced by three Commiasioners, Tang-Fan^, Lung- 
Wan, and Yih-Shaa The first of met Captain 
Elliot on March and assented to reopening the 
tea trade at Canton. This was, to some extent, a 
concession, hut its effect upon the Chinese was 
lessened by their belief that the barbarians were 
reduced to starvation by the stoppage of the tea 
trade, on which they depended for their living. 
Moreover, tlie Chinese population were eager to 
dispose of their tea, and a temporary resumption of 
trade enabled them to do so, and gave the Govern¬ 
ment time for more elaborate preparations. 

The measure of success which had attended his 
negotiations inspired Captain Elliot with the hope 
that further military operations might prove unnecea- 
sary. Crough himself never entertained any hope of 
an ultimate settlement without recourse to warfare, 
but he could only submit to the decision of the 
Plenipotentiary, and devote himself to making 
satisfectory arrangement for the establishment of 
on adequate garrison at Hong-Kong, the harbour of 
which impressed him as ofTeiing great possibilities 
for trade. At thia juncture, came the news of the 
death of Sir Sanford Whittinghame, the Commander- 
fn-Chief at Madras, as whose destined successor 
Sir Hugh Gough Itad been generally regarded. 
In informing him of the fact, Lord Auckland 
wrote:—* 

I fear I shall have done you a bad turn, by 
naming you to this appointment [China], for the 
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sudden death of Sir Sanford Whittinghame might 
otherwise have given you fora time an advantageo^ 
position at Madras, and if the anticipations of Captain 
Elliot should bo true, there -will bo no demand for 
active service in China It will be for you, with 
reference to a judgement formed on the spot, on 
experience and events, to decide on your future 
course. I must bear a grateful remembianoe of the 
readiness with which you complied with my vrishes, 
and shall much regret it if such flJacrity should tmn 
to your Hiaflfl vantage. At the same time, I conceive 
that for the arrangement which may be necessary 
either for future service or for the settlement and 
protection of the island of Hong-Kong, your presence 
in the Ganton river may bo of much import^ce and 
benefit \ 

Sir Hugh’s reply to this commumcation from the 
Goveraor-General is not less characteristic of his 
sense of public duty and of the paramoimt import¬ 
ance of the public interest than another letter, 
■Written at the conclusion of the China expedition, 
and afterwards read aloud by the Prime Minister to 
the House of Commons’. His actual reply is not 
preserved, but he thus describes it in a letter to his 
wife ’:— 

To all this fair address, I have merely said I 
trust His Lordship will do me the justice to believe 
I accepted bis offer of this Command with better 
and other motives than that of pecuniary advantages; 
that while my services may be deemed useful they 

1 Qaotocl in a letter tmm Sir Ilugli to Wy Gough, 
April 21,1841. 

‘ Cf. p. 28T and toL iL p. 111. 


• April 21,1841. 
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ft tiftll be cheerful and zealously given; that althou^ 
I must confess my present position is not tluit 
1 could wish as a Miutaiy man, still 1 feel I may 
do some service. 

The difficulty of oonDperating with Captain Elliot 
involved more than a mere diffierence of opinion; 
the Plenipotentiary varied so much in hla views 
that it was impossible to place any reUance on his 
expressed intentions. From the outset, Sir Hugh 
had grasped the woahness of Captain Elliot's 
character. He respected him as an amiable and 
honourable man, but, in his earliest letter to his 
son^indaw from China, he describes him aa ‘ whim , 
sical as a shuttlecock,' a comparison which the 
Plenipotentiary did not fail to justify. The Chinese 
showed no signa of coming to terms, and the 
Emperor's Commissioners evinced great unwilling^ 
ness to enter into negotiations at all; nor, with the 
fate of Eeshen ^ before their eyes, is their attitude 
in any way surprising. In the end of March, 
Sir Hugh Gough succeeded in persuading Captain 
Elliot that a series of combined military and naval 
operations should be at once undertaken, and a 
statement of their joint views, signed by both, and 
by Sir Gordon Bremer, was sent forthwith to I^ord 
Auckland Amoy was selected as the first point 
of attack, and preparations were commenced : but 

• Hw ptopeitj wa» ftufeifcai to the Cfmwn, and be 
vnifl condemned to death. After some months the sentence' 
was, however, commuted, and he lived to win and lose ugain 
the Imperial favour. 
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excuses for delay were again discovered by Captain 
Elliot -who once more began to entertain a bope of 
avoiding a fccouibo to arms. This fresh postpone’ 
ment of the movement was opposed by Sir Hugh, 
who never wavered in his distrust of the Chinese, 
but Captain Elliot declined to make the necessary 
preparations. A letter to Mr, Archibald Arbuthnot, 
dat^ April 24, indicates how Sir Hugh's active 
apirit fretted against the long inaction, -which 
achieved no good result, delayed operations till the 
hot weather, aud gave the enemy time to prepare 
for the conflict 

Here we are at the island of Hong-Eon^, in the 
most delicious state of uncertainty. Captain Elliot 
has never once come near us, although be promised 
to be down immediately after we arrived. As 
CJovemor, we really can do nothing without, and, 
between ourselves, I fear we shall do less with 
him. ,. . Thank God, we have the Chinese to deal 
with; otherwise, defeat and di^race must be the 
result. I do not know what kind of a place Ben 
I^mond is, but I take it is -very like Hong-Eong, 
with the addition that the latter is surrounded by 
the sea. The Island is one succession of precipitous 
hills rising almost poTpendieular from the sea; the 
height is not perhaps very great, say about from 
12 to 15 hundred feet, but they are nearly perpen¬ 
dicular. I yesterday got to the summit, and I never 
was so gratLEed, The panoramic -view of the Canton 
river, with its multiplied Islands and innumerable 
boats, was grand beyond description. From the 
summit, it -would appear you oould roll a stone to 
either side of the Island. . . . There are about four 
villages, all poor ones, and not 50 acres of cultivated 
land in the -whole lal^d} the number of inhabitants 
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fix>m one to two tbousond. Twice that number 
have come since our arrival, not of the most 
oeleetial description. The defences for the Island 
would not require much, but to make the roadstead 
secure, it will be necessary to occupy a promontory 
on the mainland, without which the roadstead will 
not be tenable This possibly would be the best 
site for a Town, but it will require a laiige out^y to 
make it a secure post, The Chinese as a military 
nation, looking to them to repel an aggre^ive 
attack, are very contemptible, but they are neither 
wanting in courage nor bodily strength to make 
them despicable aa a foe in a defensive system of 
warfere, In short, I conceive the Chinese at 
present a totally unmilitary nation, with capabilities 
of making a very formidable one,.,, You are aware 
the trade is open. Captain Elliot only thinks and 
dreams of thia, as if its being so vras the sole 
object of the frightful outlay of money expended 
and expending. When I look around me and see 
the number of transports lying idle, all receiving 
from 12 to 15 thousand rupees each a month, ex¬ 
clusive of eighteen ships of war, when I look at 
corps reduced from 000 to 400, which will have to 
be replenished at the expense of at least 1000 
rupees each man, and when 1 feel that we ore not 
one inch further in adjusting our differences with 
the Emperor, and are merely permitted to carry on 
a trade under less advantages to our merchants than 
we were two years back, 1 must naturally feel an 
anxiety for a change of men and measures. What¬ 
ever may be [the] cause for the war, having entered 

1 This view was strongly opposed hy Captaia Elliot, anti, 
ia the end. It was not adopted by the Govenunont. But 
subsequent experience proved that Sir HugVe conten^ou 
was jostihed, and after the second ChuiHe War the pruniontory 
of ILowloon was ceded to the British Crown. 
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into it wo must get out by different means from 
those hitherto used. In feet, the War Party has 
the upper hand in the Celestial Cabinet, and we 
lUi the Chinese term it, a<juee 2 e them out by 
proving to the Emperor, by an active continuous 
system of operations, our power to shake lus 
Dynasty. In these southern Provinces, this might 
easily be done, but I doubt whether we are prepar^ 
to risk so mucL I am now entirely engaged m 
prepaiing the force to proceed, holding Hong^Kong 
BB li resource fuid ss & depot for future 

operations, and the island of Wang Tung as an 
advance and check in the Canton river. The force, 
weak as it is, will have greatly to he separat^ 
However I expect 700 men belonging to the 
regiments here. I expect another European aud 
one Native Eegimont; at least I have appbed for 
and expressed my decided opinion as to the neces¬ 
sity of sending them, and I cannot t hink Xiord 
Auckland will withhold them. With this force, 

I will bo able to [do] anything, if I ^ 

Elliot behind, or if 1 get a man who will think 
more of national honour than of present Trade, 
Had my advice been followed up, Canton would be 
now virtually in our possession, and 1 have no doubt 
would remain so. As it is, a few raerehanta have 
alone benefited, while the rest are ^ at war. P^j 
mercantile world here is the reverse of an umted 
body; they are all at loggerheads; they oiuy agree 
in one thing, that is, in their abuse of Elliot, who, 
to do him justice, takes the matter very stoically, 
I apprehend our first movement will be Amoy, 
possibly the Yang-tse*kiang the next, God grant 
that we may be able to preserve the healtli of the 
men. Those who have been at Chuaan are fearftdly 
cut up. You can hardly jucture to youi^lf the 
effects that climafce has had on them, particularly 
the 26th, many of whom, without having actual 
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diseiise upon them, ore ao pnratrntod ilmt I baTC 
stroag doubt if they ever will rally,' 


It may bo readily admitted that Captain Elliot's 
position was no easy one^ but liis half-boartod 
measures are mcapablo of defbneo. The night after 
^lis letter was written. Captain Elliot made an un> 
expected appearance at Hong-Kong, and, at a cono 
ference held with Sir Hugh, on April 25, he again 
agreed to the proposals which he had adopted a 
month before, and a statement to this effect, signed 
by Elliot and Gough, was again dispatched to Lord 
Auckland. May 12 was appointed as the date 
when the expedition should sail for Amoy, Bui, 
a week later, the Flenipotentiaiy had again altered 
his views. The whole expedition was ready to sAil 
when, on May S, Sir Hugh Gough was summoned 
to Macao, along with Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, 
who was now in command of the naval forces, Sir 
Gordon Bremer having gone to Calcutta to confer 
with the Governor-General. Various influences, 
naval and mercantile, had been brought to bear 
upon Captain Elliot, and he now suggested that 
the uncertainty of out relations with the Chinese at 
Canton necessitated the retention of the military 
forces there, and that the expedition to Amoy 
should be purely naval Sir Hugh saw no reason 
to alter the decision at which they had unanimously 
arrived in the end of March, and, again, on April 25 j 
and he strenuously ‘ protested against any other Hmn 
a combined military and naval attack on Amoy as 
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leading to no beneficial rasulta, and paraljang the 
moral effect' which could be ©spected from a com¬ 
bined movement In tliis protest, he was supported 
by Sir Le Fleming Senhouse; the Plenipotentiaiy, 
for the time, gave way before these appeals, and 
assured Gough and Senhouse, that he laid small 
stress on Canton rumours and alanns and only 
wished to ascertain the real sentiments of his col¬ 
leagues. But, almost immediately, the course of 
events at Canton led turn once more to alter his 
decision, and the expedition to Amoy was in¬ 
definitely postponed. 

Captain Elliot had continued to hope agamst 
hope that his scheme of conciliation might yet 
prove successfuL But, towards the end of April 
and in the beginning of May, he was forced to 
admit that the Chinese had no intention of making 
any permanent arrangement. Eemforcements 
poured into Canton; new artillery began to arrive; 
the spirit of the people was raised by appeals from 
the Emperor for the utter extermination of the 
whole of the English barhariaua. The dan ger of 
the situation was revealed to Captain Elliot by a 
visit which he paid to Canton on May 11. He 
immediately hastened to Houg-Kong, and at a con¬ 
ference with Sir Hugh Gough, and Sir Le Fleming 
Senhouse, held on May IS, he invited these officers 
to combine in on assault upon Canton, which was 
protected by forts situated upon some heights above 
the city. Almost immediately after his arrival. Sir 
Hugh had suggested the capture of these heights, 
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but he had grave doubts of the propriety of tiie 
measure at the late period which had been reached. 
* Sickness,’ he said, * hm greatly increased in our 
advanced squadron; Canton has lost half its popU' 
lation and will probably lose the greater part of 
those when it is known that we are actually going 
up the river, which will take some days j added to 
which it will necessarily suspend other operations 
in my mind much more likely to be effective at the 
present moment 

Before another week had elapsed it became only 
too clear that, whether or not it would have been 
better to capture Canton in the end of March, an 
assault must, at all costs, be made upon it in the 
end of May, The Chinese had formed a plot for 
the extermination of the foreign merchants, who 
were taking advantage of the resumption of trade 
at Canton ; they proposed to make a sudden attack 
which would leave the foreign factories at their 
mercy. On May 20 an official edict was promul¬ 
gated, *in order to calm the feelings of the mei^ 
chants and to tranquiUbe commercial business,’ 
which might be disturbed by the military prepata- 
tious. ‘It was to be feared,’ said the Prefect, in 
this remarkable proclamation, ‘ that the merchants, 
seeing the gathering of the military hosts, would 
tremble with alarm, not knowing where these 
things would end, being frightened out of their 
wits, so as to abandon their goods and go secretly 


^ Sir Hugh Goagh to Ijotd Aodtiuid, May II, 1S41 
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awny.' They were, therefore, assured of the prefceo* 
tion of the govermncnt and requested to reinain 
in Canton, following their lawful pursuits. The 
issue of this edict, on the very day before the plot 
was to take eflTect, seems to indicate that the Chinese 
had decided to adopt a device not unknown in more 
recent times; the foreigners were to be attacked 
nominally by tho population, while the authorities 
expressed ignorance and even disapprobation of the 
massacre. This impression of the intentions of 
the Government is conEnned by an unofficial pro¬ 
clamation, posted on the walla of Canton, threatening 
the foreigners with annihilation; ‘We liave solemnly 
sworn your destruction, even though wo are stopped 
for the moment by the pacific intentions of our high 
officers.' 

Fortunately, the Plenipotentiary was now 
thoroughly alarmed, and he replied to the Prefect’s 
treacherous edict by issuing a notice to the mer¬ 
chants on the following day (May 21} in which he 
urged aU foreigners to leave Canton before night- 
fitll This warning was obeyed, and, by the evening, 
the foreign fiustories wore deserted both by tho 
merchants and by a party of marines which had 
been stationed there to afibrd somo protection. 
The forces imder Sir Hugh Gough were gradually 
making their way up the river; but, on the night 
of the 2l8t, only a few vessels were close to tho 
town of Canton, On these the Cbineso opened an 
attack on the evening of May 21, 

On board the Briti^ vessels every precaution 
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was obserrod, for it ijtos generally expected tixafc 
the night would not pass undisturbed. About 
eleven o'clock at night Bome dark objects were 
observed in the water by a sentry of the Modx^ 
These soon proved to be fire^rafta which the Chinese 
had constructed in the hope of aettii^ ^ to the 
British fleet; the discovery of their intentions 
forced the enemy to set fire to the rafts sooner 
than they had intended, and the author of The 
Voyages fJte Nemesis mentions that, owing to this 
fortunate accident, their preconcerted plan was 
not carried out, and only ton or a dozen of their 
hundred rafts were actually ignited, and some of 
these drifted to the shore and set fire to the town. 

‘ It was a grand spectacle,’ ho soyA ‘ hi the sullen 
darkness of the night, to see these floating masses 
of fir© drifting about the river, and abovring by 
their own reflected lights the panic^tricken parties 
of Chinese, who had charge of them, trying to 
escape towards tho shore which few of them were 
destined to reach’ The Chinese themselves de¬ 
scribed the failure of this part of thoir scheme with 
naive aimpUcity‘ Some of the boldest of our men 
were to book on combustibles to the enemy’s 
shipping, and thus spread destruction throughout 
But this did not succeed, as their vessels opened 
such a fire that it was impossible to get near 
them 

1 Qaoted in China by Sir I. Hart Davis, vol, I p. US. 
A Bimilar attempt made on the night a! May 83 was equally 
unsacceatuL 
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Iq tvro other respects the intentions of the 
Chinese proved futile, A batteiy, which (in 
defiance of the terms of the truce} had been erected 
above Canton, opened fire on the fleet, and was 
silenced b; the guns of the squadron under Captain 
Herbert, of the Ch/fiopc; in the morning a party 
was landed to seizo and destroy these fortificationsL 
No sooner had this been accomplished than the 
never<fiuling Nemesis discovered the storage of 
the Chinese rafts and junks, and, within three 
hours, forty‘three war-junks and thirty-two fire- 
rafts were destroyed*. All that the Chinese had 
gained 'was the pillage of the foreign Victories, 
which were looted by the mob. 

Combined operations, on a larger scale, could not 
now bo delayed ^ A suitable landing-place had 
been discovered during an attack on the Chinese 
shipping on the morning of May 2.‘1 or 28, and 
a reconnaissance 'was made at this point by Sir 
Hugh Gough and Sir Le Flenung Senhouse, on 
the 28rd* Tsingpoct, the spot selected, is in a 

' Tbi« somianrj flf the evenU of May £1 and £2 is based 
cm the official dupatch of Captain H, Ite Fleming SenbooHe 
and on Mr. BemEcd's narrative in Tke V<ega^ of Ihe 
Nemesis, which is by far the best authority for the naval 
history of the war. 

* There is something pathetio in Captain Elliot's final 
appeal to the mob of Canton to turn out the Commiseiouers 
and the Imperial troops, and thus to obtain BritUh pro- 
toction for the city. 

* Authorities differ as to whether the landing-place at 
Teiugpoo was diseovered on the SSnd by the Nemesis, or by 
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creek or river about four miles to the west of the 
ciij of Canton. It runs up to the base of the hills 
under which tlie city rests and which command 
the whole defences of Canton. Taingpoo, therefoie^ 
gave the British commanders the key of the situa¬ 
tion. Tho city is covered by these bills along its 
whole northern side, and its north wall stood 
immediately under them. Ihe eastern, ivestem, 
and southern waits were surrounded by suburbs, 
whieh extended on the south and w^est almost to 
the water; the foreign Victories were in the western 
suburba The town itself was divided into the 
old city and the new, by a wall running from cast 
to west, pamllcl to the northern wall Tiie ‘old 
city,’ which vfaa the northern part, was much 
larger than the ‘new city,’ and it oontained the 
official teaidonoes and the arsenal. Outside the 
city, near the southneast comer of the wall, uras 
a fort known as the French Folly and, further 
westwards, almost opposite the centre of the 
southern wall, a HimilAr fort called the Dutch Folly. 
Both these forts commanded the arsenal, and within 
the city wall itself was a fortihed spur of the range 
of northern hills. The cit^ was at the mercy of 
any force which occupied this hill, but the hill 
itself was well within the range of the higher 
summits outside the wall. On these summits, 

Comnuwder Bcicber iti a altglit ><4100 (of sttnitar u&tmcjl aq 
the (doming of tbe Jtditl. The latter u the atateroeat tn the 
oflieia] dupatchea, hut evidence on the other aide ia brought 
forward In The VogageA of ihe Nemt$ia, 
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the Cliincso luid constructed four strong forts, 
manned by forty-two guns; these were directly 
above the city, from which tFiey were separated 
by a ravine outside the city wal]. 

The naval forces under Sir Le Fleming Senhouse 
numbered about 3,200officers, seamen, and marines'; 
of these, a thousand could be placed at the disposal 
of Sir Hugh Gough, in addition to the land forces, 
which numbered some 2,200. 

A paragraph fn>m Sir Hugh's general orders 
dated on the morning of the 24th, may be quoted 
as evidence of the spirit in which he regarded 
the expedition, for, like most achievements of the 
British army, the first China War has been 
Scribed by the candid friends of their country as 
barbarous and brutal in its methods:— 

Chinese system is not one to which the 
Eritiah soldier is accustomed, but if the Chinese 
have not bravery and discipline, they have cunning 
and artifice. Tlicy have liad ample time to prepare, 
and wo may be well assured that their system of 
strab^m will be called into full play on the present 
occasion. But though such a system may be 
effectual against a mob, it must fiiil before the 
steady advance of disciplined soldiers. The Major- 
General Ttvill only add that Britain haa gained as 
much of fame by her mercy and forbearance, as by 

' The ships were H.M. ships ^lenAfint, Mondf^ 

Sulphur,Mifacintk, Jiitnrod, Modeste,PpIades, Cnther, CoImhi- 
hine, Algerine, CaUiope, Cwiwag, Ifentld, and Alligator; the 
eehogner Starting, and the steamers Nemesis and Atalanta, 
forming the Macao and VThatnpoa Dirieions of the China 
Squadron. 
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the gallantry of her troops. An enemy in arms 
is iilTTays a legitimate ftWj but the unarmed, or the 
supplicant for mercy, of whatever ^untty or what¬ 
ever colour, a true British soldier will always 
spare. 

Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Le Fleming Sonhouse 
Lad been desiroua of celebrating the twenty-second 
anniversaiy of Queen Victoria's birth by the capture 
of Canton, but the difficulty of obtaining craft for 
the coiiveyaDce of the troops prevented them from 
doing more than landing on Chinese soil, to the 
sound of the guns which worn firing a salnte in 
honour of the Queen. At two o'clock on tho after¬ 
noon of the ’24th, the troops began to land, provided 
with cooked proviaionB for two daya Sir Hugh 
had divided bis forces into a right and a left 
column, the former to attack and hold the foreign 
foctoriea, and the latter to make the nuiin assault 
on the heights above tlie city. The right column 
was under the command of Major Pratt, of H.M.'s 
26th Hegiment, and Sir Hugh in person commanded 
the left’. 

^ Right column mu] or Major Pratt; H.M.’e RcgimcBt 
(imjiibcriDg 15 officera and 394 rank and fihj, on officer and 
HO rank and £Ie of the Madtntt Artilhty, with one 6-poiuider 
and one ^I'-ineh mortar, and 30 eappere with on oQicer of 
Engineera. 

Left column DDder Major-General Sir Hagh Gough, com- 
mandtng tlie JHapedlticmuy Force: Isi Brigade, under Major- 
General Burrell; Royal Marinee, under Captain Ellia; and 
,lSth KojaJ Triah, under Lienh-Colonel AdaniE. Snd Brigade 
(nuTal), under Cuptum Bourchier, H.M.S. Sh}\d€; 1st 
naval battalion (Captain Maitland), H.M.S. IFcllcsIley; 3nd 
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Major Pratt an<! the right column found their 
toijk an easy one. They landed about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and made their way to the 
factories, which tliey found deserted, except for 
some unfortunate Americans who hod been rash 
enough to remala in Canton on the night of the 
21st, and who, after being subjected to various 
indignities and hardships, were literally planted, 
in chairs, among the ruins of the British and Dutch 
factories^. Major Pratt then took the necessary 
steps to strengthen his post, and prepared to 
bivouac, ready for offensive or defensive action, 
os cireumstanoes might require. 

The left column was towed by the Nemesis, and, 
as the flotUla which followed the steamer was 
composed of about eighty boats, progress wns 
neccssorUj alow for the five miles which separated 
the factories from the place of landing. Tea^aigo 
vessels, and ordinary fishing-boats had been pressed 

iiAval lAttalbn (CottuBoaddr Barlow), Nimrod, 

3nl Brigade (artillery), under Captain Rtinwles, ti.A.: 
% officers and 33 meu of tho KoyaJ .Artillery ander 
Lieut. Spencer I 10 officers and 331 men of the Madnut 
Artillery under Capt Anstmtlier; sappers and miners under 
Capt, Cotton. 4th Brigade, nodcr Lieut.•Colonel Morris, 
49Lh Begimentj H.M.V 43tli Hegiment under Mnjer 
Stephens | S7th Madras Native Infaatty under Capt. DuB; 
and one Company Bengal Volunteers under Capt Ince, 
Ordnance j four 13-pounder howitzers, fonr 3-pounder and 
two 6*pouiider field-guns, tlirae oi-ineb mortara, 153 33- 
pounder rockets. 

^ Cf. TAc Nemesis, vol. ii, pp. 14-128. 
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into tho service along 'vvith those whicli belonged 
to the ships of war; among the passengers in the 
Aiwesis were Sir Hugh Gough, Sir Le Fleming 
Seuhouse, and Captain Elliot. Darkness was falling 
as the steamer reached H.M.S. Sulj^ur, which had 
remained near the landing-place since Sir Hughs 
recounaiesauca of the day before, No opposition 
was offered; hut every precaution was observed, 
for Sir Hugh had not autieipatod that the enemy 
would throw away such an opportunity. He him¬ 
self landed first, along with KM,'s 49 th Regiment, 
and he immediately made a reconnaiasonco to 
some distance. Only a few straggling Chinese 
could be descried, and Sir Hugh, after placing 
piquets, returned to cover the disembarkation of 
the artillery. Throughout tho night, this Operation 
proceeded, and early in the morning of May 25, the 
whole of the column was ready for the attacL 
No reconnaissance on a large scale had been 
possible, nor could the British general obtain anj- 
esact mibnnation as to the nature of the ground, 
or the number of the enemy; but he had satisfied 
himself on tho 23rd that an attack from this point 
was feasible, if carried out with spirit and discipline. 
The heights were distant from the landing-place 
about three and a half miles; the ground was 
undulating and broken up by rice-fields. The 
infiintry advanced from position to position, and 
foimd themselves unopposed, until they came 
irithin range of the forts. Two of these were 
situated dose to the north-west comet of the waUs, 
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and the others "wore on higher ground eomo distance 
eastwards and near the centre of the northern wall^ 
hut at a greater distance from the city than thoso 
at the north-west. On coming within rougej Sir 
Hugh placed his men under cover and awaited the 
arrival of the artillery, which could make but alow 
progress over such difficult ground. 

By eight o’clock in the morning, the rocket 
battery and abt heavy guns ^ bad been brought up 
and a heavy fire was directed upon the two weatem 
forts. After the artillery had played for over an 
hour, the Chinese were observed to coUecfc outside 
the forts % and Sir Hugh then gave the order to 
advance. He liad already made a 'disposition of 
the troops in echelon of columns, and he now 
ordered the 4th Biigade (consisting of the 40th 
Regiment, supported by the 37th Madras Native 
Infantry), under Colonel Morris, to carry a hiU on 
the left of the nearest of the two more eastern 
forts. This movement was directed in combination 
with an attack by the 1st Brigade (the 13th Royal 
Irish and the Royal Marines) under Major-General 
Burrell, upon a hill which flanked the approach 
to the fort on ivhich the 49th Regiment were 
moving. Burrell's advance was Intended not only 
to cover the attack of the 49th, but to cut off any 
possibility of communication between the two 
eastern forts. SimultaneouBly with this onslaught 

^ Twp51-Iticb moitarH, two IS-poundcrs, and two S-potmdcra. 

* Keport of an oyc^witn^ m the Chin^ Repository for 
July, 1341. 
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Sir Hugh had ordered an attack b 7 the naval 
brigade upon the two western towers. Just m 
tbift series of combined movements was about to 
commenoo, the Commander-in-diief was informed 
that a body of the enemy was threatening his right, 
and he therefore detached the maiines &om Burrell’s 
brigade, and sent them to protect the right flank 
and the rear. 

At half-past nine o'clock Sir Hugh gave the order 
for a general advance. It was carried out under 
cover of the British artilloiy, but in the face of 
a heavy fire from the forts and from the city wall, 
and along a difficult road. The iDth had, perhaps, 
the easier task, and they advanced so rapidly that 
they outdistanced the 18th Boyal Iriab and caphu^d 
the two eastern forts, while the naval brigade, which 
was exposed throughout its whole advance to a 
galling fire fit>m the north-westem rampart, carried 
the western forts. The Chinese behaved with con* 
sidetable courage, and in attacking one of the two 
western forts, the seamen had to enter by 
of scaling-ladders and cut down the enemy. Wi thin 
half an hour all four forts were in the h^ds of the 
British forces. 

But the day’s work was only begun- From the 
city walla came a continuous shower of grape aud 
matchlock upon the captured forts, and on the 
north-east of the city wall, upon rising ground, 
the Chinese had entrenched about 4,000 men in 
a strong comp, whence they had from time to time 
Imaased the British left, which was stationed near 
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the efifftem forts. About two o'clock in the nfter^ 
uoon, thb force began to occupy a village oB our 
left, and Sir Hugh sent the 49th to dislodge them. 
This object was effected forthwith, but, an hour 
later, the enemy again showed signa of activity at 
this point, and one of the Chinese generals was 
observed to be urging on his men to attack. Sir 
Hugh therefore decided that the enemy must be 
driven out of this position. The task was not an 
easy one, for the only approach to the encampment 
was acr<Ka a narrow causeway, and the whole move¬ 
ment was exposed to a fire in the near from the 
walls of the city. The European troops were 
selected for the operatioii, and both the 49th and 
the 18th Eoyal Irish were placed (along with one 
company of marines} under the command of Majors 
General BurrelL The severest losses of the day 
were incurred in crossing this causeway, but the 
troops pressed gallantly into the encampment, and 
drove out the enemy, the camp was destroyed and 
the magazines were blown up, while the Chinese 
fled in all directions. Two companies of the Royal 
Irish led the advance across the causeway, and 
gained the warm approval of Sir Hugh, who himself 
accompanied and witnessed the movement. 

Sir Hugh (says Colonel Armine Mountain’) 
was always on the alert, always on foot, day and 
night, never thought of himself in anything; and 
during the approach to, and halt in front of, the 


’ Jlfflnotrs qf CaloneJ Mountain, p. 185. 
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though be was careluZ to post the men 
under cover, he TVaa always exposed, eagerly 
reconnoitring the ground, for w^hich ho has a capital 
eye. The matchlock balls whizzed over and around 
lum, camion balls ploughed up the paddy fields 
within a few paces of him • he never seemed to 
notice them in the least and never once deviated 
from his erect posture. 

After the destruction of the Chinese encampment 
nothing remained but the final assault on the city 
waUa Sir Hugh had been watching all day for 
the moment when he might commence this assault, 
but the last ascent to the forts was so rugged and 
steep that it had proved impossible to bring up, in 
the time, more than a few of the lightest pieces 
of ordnance, and he therefore decided to postpone 
operations till next morning, as he could not for 
a moment entertain the idea of making the assault 
* without this necessary arm.' He occupied the rest 
of the day iu a carefiil reconnaissance of the position, 
while his men rested, overcome with fatigue, and 
with the heat, which was almost intolerable. TIio 
result of his investigations was a decision to con- 
centrate his attack upon the strong fortified height 
to which we have already referred as being within 
the city walk 

While the Commando r-hi'Chie^ accompanied by 
Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, was pemonally superin¬ 
tending the important operations on the heights, 
his instructions were being carried out in other 
portions of the neighbourhood of Canton. It will 
be remembered that two forts, on the southern side 
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of the town, commanded a large part of the area 
within the city walls. The military and the naval 
commanders of the expeditionary forces had arranged 
for the seizure of these French and Dutch ^Follica,' 
as they were called. The Dutch fort prox^ed to be 
undefended, but the French was assaulted and cap¬ 
tured on the morning of the 20th, when the whole 
of the river defences were in British hands. Before 
leaving the landing-place, Sir Hugh had been carelhl 
to place a rearguard (Including detachments of his 
European regiments) to prevent the loss of our com- 
munications. The precaution was a wise one, for, 
on the afternoon of the 25th, while the British 
forces were engaged on the heights above the town, 
some Chinese troops were seen to leave Canton by 
the western gate and to make their way to the 
landing-place. Sir Hugh at once asked Sir Le 
Fleming Senhouse to dispatch orders to the vessels 
anchored near the spot to render assistance to the 
scanty rearguard. A sharp action followed, and the 
Chinese wore driven bock upon the town K 

Wo return to the main body, encamped on the 
heights above Canton. At ton o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of the 26th, the Chinese fioated a white flag 
from the city walla, and a message was received to 
the effect that the enemy desired peace. Sir Hugh 
refused to treat with any one except the General in 
command of the Chinese troops, but indicated that 
ho would suspend hostilities for two hours to enable 

^ The authority for thw ineideat ib Voifages qf th^ NnntsiSi 
vol. ii. pp. 39^1, 
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the dunese General to have an iatorview 'ivith him¬ 
self and Sir Lo Fleming Senhouse. * Z further 
eatplainedt’ he says, ‘that Captain Elliot, Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, was with the adyanced 
squadron to the south of the city, and that if I did 
not receive a eonununication from hitn , or had not 
a satia^tory interview with the General, I should, 
at the termination of the two hours, order the white 
flag to be struct’ Tents were pitched halfway 
between the British camp and the city wall, and the 
Chinese promised that their general would make his 
appearance in an hour and a half 


' The Chincfii! Genemls thru descritied the incident to the 
Emperor j —* Sotdien on doty at the cmhiasuteB reported that 
they had seen the foreigneifs heckoning with their hands 
towarde the dty ae if they had something to communicate. 
We thereupon immsliatcly ordered the brigadier Heung 
Sayshtng to mount the city wall and look. He saw several 
barbarian eyes [i.e. chiefe or beads] pointing to heaven and 
earth, but could not make out what they said. He forthwith 
oUJed a linguist to iaqaire what they wanted, when it appoan 
they said that " they begged the great general to mme out ae 
they had some hardships to complain of to him " Upon this, 
the couimaudtng officer, Twan Yungfuh, said to them in an 
angry tone: “How can the great general of the celestial 
dynasty come out to see such as you? He has come here 
by command of the great Emperor, and he knows nothing 
more about yon t)an to fight with you,” Upon this, the 
said barbarians took off thar hats and made a bow; then 
they sent away the people who were about them, and costing 
their weapons on the ground, performed on obdeance towards 
the city walL‘—July, ^ 

account places the incident on the a7th, but it clearly confuses 
the events of the two days (iSth and iWfliJ. 
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Sir Hugh waited considerably longer than the 
appointed time, but no general camot and no 
message arrived from Captain Elliot. He then 
ordered the white flag to be hauled down and pro¬ 
ceeded to place his artillery in position. The Chinese 
left their white dog fioating on the city wall, and 
mode no attempt to interfere Mriih Sir Hugh’s 
arrangements for getting up guns and ammunitioa. 
Rain fell very hea^Tly, and it was dear that hosti¬ 
lities could not be seriously resumed that night; 
but orders were given for conamencing the hnal 
assault at an early hour on the morning of the 2Ttli. 
The batteries were to open at seven o’clock, and, 
on hour later, four columns were to make simul¬ 
taneous assaults. 

The ground (says Sir Hugh’s dispatch) was 
peculiarly Eavouinble for these several attacks, and 
for the effective fire of the covering parties, without 
a chance of injuring the assailantSL The heights 
which we occupied are from 9Q to 250 paces from 
the city wall, with a precipitous glen intervening. 
On making a lodgment on the walla, egfib column 
was to communicate with and support that on its 
inner fiaiok, and 'when tmited, to mak e a rush for the 
fortified hill within the walls, on which the artillery 
was directed to play from the moment the advance 
was sounded, 1 dh^ted Captain Knowles to ascer^ 
tain, as far as practicable, by the fire of heavy 
rockets and shells, whether it was mined, which 
alone I apprehended—the Chinese usually forming 
their mines so as to make them liable to explosion 
by such means:. 


It is needless to go mto further detail on thia 
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well-plaimed assault, for it was destined never to 
take place. 

At six o’clock on the morning of May 27, the 
white flag was still visible on the walls of Canton. 
Sir Hugh was on the point of sending a messenger 
to indicate to the Chinese that he must decline to 
respect it, when a letter was brought to him by 
a naval officer, who hnd been wandering about all 
night trying to find the General. Tho Chinese, 
knowing that they could make no impression on 
8ir Hugh, had appealed to Her Mf\]osty*s PIenipo<‘ 
tentiaiy, who once inoie assented to their demands. 
Captain Elliot's letter ran as follows:— 

To His Excellency Major-General Sir Hugh Gough, 

K.C.B., and Captain Sir H, Le Fleming Senhouse, 

K.aB,, etc. 

H.M,S. off Canton, 

May 26th, 1841. 10 p.m. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that 1 am 
in communication with the officem of the Chinese 
t^ernment, concerning the settlement of difficul- 
ties in their province, upon the following coudi* 
tioQS!— 

1st. The Imperial Commissioner, and all the 
troops, other tl^ th<^ of the piovinoo, to 
quit the city within six da^, and remove to 
a distance exceeding sixty 

2ad. Six millions of dollars to be paid in one 

w^k for the use of the crown of England_one 

million payable before to*morrow at sunset, 

3rd, British troops to remain in their 
positions till the whole sum be paid; no addi- 
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tionol propatations on either aide; but nil 
British troops and ships of war to return with¬ 
out tho Boccfl Tigris' as soon as the whole 
be paid. Wang-tong' also to be evacuated, but 
not to be re-artoed by tho Chinese government, 
till all the didlculties are adjusted between the 
two governments. 

4th. The loss occasioned by the burning of the 
Spanish brig, liilhaitto, and aK losses occasioned 
by the destruction of tho factories to be paid 
within one week. 

For the purpose of completing the arrangement, 
I have to :^ue3t that you twU be pleased to sus¬ 
pend hostilities till noon. 

I have the honour to remain, &o,, 
Charles Eluot, 

Her Majesty's Plenipoteatiaiy. 

On receipt of this conununication, Sir Hugh 
Oough and Sir Le Fleming Senhouse dispatched 
a strong protest to Captain Elliot, but they had no 
option save to aoquiesoe in his decision. When it is 
understood that the Chinese had 45,000 troops 
within the city, the terms may seem, at first sight, 
not unreasonable. But it must bo recollected that 
Canton was absolutely at Sir Hugh's mercy, from 
the moment he had planted hia artilleiy on the 
heights, and that it was impossible to trust the 
Chinese to remove their 45,000 men to a distance 

* The Bocca Tigris, or Tigtar’s month (comuM&ly called bj 
sailors the Bogne), is, it will be remembered, the channel 
oonnecting the outer with the inner defences of the Centou 
river; Wantong ia an island in the Bocca Tigria, 
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of dxty miles. Nor can tho agreement be fairly 
aaid to have prevented the sack of a rich and 
ancient town ; for Sir Hugh's contemplated attack 
'Was directed on the fortified hill within tho walls^ 
and he was confident that, with this in hifl posses¬ 
sion, ho could not only afford to spare Canton, but 
oould undertake practically to prevent his men from 
entering the city proper, by concentrating tliem on 
this height. Still more reprohenaible w'as i3a& con¬ 
duct of Captain Elliot in concluding such a treaty 
without consulting the commanding officers of tho 
two services, and his utter disregard of military pre¬ 
cautions in leaving a ainall force, with insufficient 
commissariat, and with a long lino of communica- 
tions, exposed to the attacks of a treacherous and 
undisciplined mob. 

1 feel it right to obaervo (remarked Sir Hugh in 
his reply to Captain Elliot) that, had Your Ex¬ 
cellency done me the lionour to consult with me as 
to the military arrangements you have entered into, 
I should strongly have opposed them as iigudicious; 
placed now as we are, 1 am bound, therefore, and 
I do it with much regret, to enter my protest against 
the measure. I will only add, my arrangement was 
made, and the guns placed in position for the 
assault; and that within two hours from this 
moment the fortified height in the To^vn, and the 
Northern Gate would have been in my possession 
which would be a much more judicious and safe 
position, and which, if the authorities were sinoate 
they could have no reason to object to. 

In a private letter which covered this official oom- 
munication, Sir Hugh remarked:— 
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You have placed U8 in a most critiDal situatioiL 
My men of ^ anna are dreadfully liaraaaed, my 
communicationa with the rear continually threatened 
and escorts attacked. My men must sufler dread* 
mUy from the necessity of continued watelifulness. 
For however you may put confidence in the Chinese, 
1 do not, nor should I be justified in relaxing in the 

XOfiiSvii 

Events proved that the caution of the Com- 
niander*in-Chief was more than justified. May 27 
and 28 passed without disturbance, and with no 
further excitement than the conclusion of an agree¬ 
ment for the evacuation of Canton by the Imperial 
troops, Sir Hugh permitting them, at the request of 
Captain Elliot, to pass out by the north-east gate, 
carrying with them their arms and baggage. An 
encounter of some importance took place on the 
29tli. About noon on that day, Sir Hugh observed, 
about four miles on his rear, a number of irregular 
Chinese troops which constantly increased, and 
showed symptoms of attacking the camp. He 
determined to disperse them and immediately made 
arrangements to divide hia force into an attacking 
and a defending party, for he could not be certain 
that the assailants on the heights were not co¬ 
operating with their fiiends within the town. The 
charge of the camp was committed to Mgjoi^General, 
Eurrell, who was instructed to hold every man 
ready, in case a sortie, or other act of treachery, 
should be intended. The attacking force consisted 
of a wing of the 26th, or Cameronians (who had 

been stationed at the stories on the evening of 
1 o 
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the 24th, and so had not taken port in the attack 
on the forts), three companies of the 49tli, and the 
87th Madras KatiTe Infantry. To these Sir Hugh 
added a r^rguard, consisting of the Bengal Volun¬ 
teers and the Kojal Marines, instructing thenr to 
act as reserve and to be ready to return and meet 
any advance &om the town. The enemy in front, 
who numbered about 4,000 men, were posted behind 
an ombankment along the bed of a stream; their 
position was carried by a charge of the Cameronians, 
supported by the Madras Native Infantry, who de¬ 
stroyed a military post and a Tnagaalna in their 
progress. In this assault, not a ainglo man was 
lost For about two boms, the British fore© watched 
the enemy, who had retreated to some heights, and 
who were continually increasuig in numbers. Sir 
Hugh had fallen bock somewhat upon his camp, 
and this movement seemed to give courage to the 
foe, who again advanced, numbering now between 
7,000 and 8,000. Sir Hugh had ordered an artillery 
officer to bring up some rockets [ these were now 
directed upon the Chinese, but with little effect, and 
as a very severe thunderstorm was about to break, 
another attack became necessary. Two chargee 
-were made at this stage; the Cameronians, under 
Major Pratt, dispersed a body on the left, and the 
37th N. L, with the Bengal Volunteers expelled 

’ The 49th, the Koj^al Marides, sad the BeagaJ Volunteers 
Led been sent back to the ewnp after the eucoese of the first 
attack; the lut-meDtioned oorpa was hnught by the 

ticnenl’a Colonel B, Gough, who had been so 
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a parly of the enemy who had reoccupied the military 
post which had just been destroyed, and then 
cleared the heights in front. All these corps 
behaved with gallantry, and their movements were 
completely successM The heat had been over¬ 
whelming ; the Deputy At^jutantGeneral, Major 
Beecher, feU dead on the field before the second 
attack, and many others were affected by the 
merdlesa rays of the sun. The rain now descended 
with almost inconceivable fury, turning the wet 
paddy-fields into lakes, and rendering very insecure 
the men’s footing on the heights. Still more 
disastrous was the effect of the water on the fire* 
locks; at one point, the SfCth could not fire a 
musket, and had to ropel the enemy by moans of 
hand-to-hand fighting, Finally, th e enemy re* 

treated, and Sir Hugh's small force retired to the 
camp. 

The trials of the day were not yet over. In the 
course of the second attack. Captain Duff; who was 
in command of the azth Madras N. I, had been 
foreod to detach a company under Lieutenant 
Hadfield, in order to open communications vrith 
the Cameronians, who were on his lefk When the 
order to retire was given. Sir Hugh underetood 
Captain Duff to say that this company had rejoined. 
It Imd not done so, and the fact was not discovered 
until the forces had regained the camp. Captain 


^cm\y affected by the sim that Sir Hugh sent hm Ucfc. 
On heanng of theaecoud Cbiawe ndvanoe he letumed. 
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Duff was at once dispatched, with two coinpanies of 
armed with percusaton locks, to tho rescue 
of the lost sepojs^ They were found bravely 
themsalyes fooni immense numbeits of 
Chinese who had surrounded thenu When they 
failed to rejoin their regiment, they had been 
attacked, and, in spite of the fact that the rain 
rendered their firelocks useless, had made their 
way to a mound which offered some possibilities 
of defence, A temporary cessation of the thunde» 
storm permitted them to pour a fire upon the enemy, 
who fell back, and allowed them to commence a 
retreat; but the pitiless rain soon fell again in 
torrents, and their rescuers found them formed 
in a square and surrounded by some thousands of 
Chinese. Two or three volleys from the percussion 
locks of the marines dispersed the enemy, and the 
little band returned home, having added new laurels 
to the glpries of the Indian army. They bad lost 
only one man killed and one officer and fourteen 
men wounded. 

There was no further disturbance that night, and, 
early in the morning of the 30th, Sir Hugh sent 
a message to the city to the effect that, should any 
further outbreak occur, he would recommence bos' 
tilities. In the afternoon, a conference was held 
betw'een Sir Hugh Gough, Captain Elliot, and the 
Chinese geueraL Just before it began, the hilla 
which had been the scene of the skirmish of the 
day before, were again seen to be covered with 
Chinese, who were firing in aU directions, and 
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tluowuig out advance parties. The conference met 
while the British forces were drawn up readj to 
repel an attack of the enemy. The Chinese 
authorities succeeded in convincing Sir Hugh that 
the hostile demonstrations on the bills were not 
part of any combination directed against him 
the city, and that the Tartar troops who had been 
permitted to march out of Canton had taken no 
part in the fighting. They explained that the 
attacking parties were merely militia who had boon 
protecting the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Canton, and they offered to send out a mandarin 
of rank to command them to disperse. An English 
officer, Captain Moore, of the 84th Bengal Native 
Infantry, who was acting as Depuly-Judge-Advocate- 
General, accompanied the mandarin, whose orders 
were obeyed by the crowd. 

The moral of the incident was that Captain Elliot's 
error could only be rectified by the withdrawal of 
the British forces from Canton, as soon as the 
conditions of the agreement bad been, to any 
reasonable extent, fulfilled. Within the town, they 
could have remained in safely; on the heights 
outside it, their position must be constantly in¬ 
secure. The Chinese had now paid 5,000,000 
dollars and had given security for the sixth million; 
over 17,000 of the Tartar troops had left Canton, 
and the rest of the 45,000 were prepared to follow. 
In these circumstances. Sir Hugh acceded to Captain 
Elliot’s request for an immediate withdrawal, and 
on Juno I the British Bag disappeared from the 
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heights shove Canton and the whole fonje em¬ 
barked and reached their tranaporte by nightfall. 
Thus ended the first military conflict between the 
British and the Chinese; The losses on the British 
aide were not great In the storming of the forts, 
on May 25, the total casualties were nine killed and 
sixty-eight wounded; in the skirmish of the 30th, 
five were killed and twenty-three wounded. The 
total in the two days' fighting was, therefore, 105 
killed and wounded, or slightly over three per cent 
of the whole forces engaged. 


I shall be accused (wrote Sir Hugh to his wife *) 
of making too much of the afiEiir, but those who 
really know the situation imder which I have b^n 
placed will do jnstiee to the devotedness of my 
gallant little band. It must be remembered I had 
to land in a country totally unknown, never before 
t^den by Euiop^n foot, unconscious of what 
difficulties I might have to encounter, or the 
numbers had to oppose. These were enough to 
make cauhon necessary. Look to facts^the diffi- 
ouJties of the countiy as to advance of troops in anv 
other [order] than that of file, the impossibility of 
a rapid move of artillery, an enemy 45,000 strong 
(or th^ inon to one) of regulars, to oppose, besides 
a of amount, the former posted on 

fortified heights, impregnable to any but European 
soldiery ^th a Town in their rear containing 
upwar^ of one million of inhabitants, who 
sidered you aa barbarians, strongly fortified, its 
walls being, at the point of attack, &om 28 to 35 

* The bill on which the araiy had bivouackedifl now known 
by the name of Ootigh. 

* June 6 , 1841 , 
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feet. These were obstacles Trhich may not be well 
understood at home. These obstacles were to be, 
and were, overcome by about 1500 bayonets, un- 
suprorted and without the power of support—I 
mi^it say of retreat, as the only two sMps, the 
Suiphur and the Nemesis were both aground the first 
day. I mention not this to enhance this business, 
but I merely mention facts to prove that 1 am not, 
nor have I been, too lavish of praise. This and this 
alone I care for } personally, 1 am indifferent, but 
I own I ftMT be jealous of the lowering^the exertions 
and the devotedness of my noble band. You know 
I am a little of an enthusiast. At Barossa, my 
motto was that spirit of Pitz|ames*, *Com6 one, 
come all I this rtxA shall fly fmm its firm base as 
soon as L’ 1 have on the present occasion changed 
it into the address of one of our English kings in 
the old Preach Wars :—‘ We few, we happy few, 
wo band of brothers®/ I look upon every one of 
my fellows in that endearing light; J am jealous of 
their fame, and feel a deep and anxious interest in 
their profosaioDal characters, and 1 hope the feeling 
is reciprocaL . .. Let your anticlpationa join with 
min e in thankfulness, in deep unaltered gratitude 
to that Being who in my old age enables me to 
serve my country. 

^ 77ie Ladtf of fJte Lake, Canto Y. 

* Henry V, Act iv. Sc, 8. 
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Nearly three tnontha ivere to pass between the 
capture of the forts at Canton and the next operap 
tioua in the war, three months which were, in many 
ways, a period of disappointment and disaster for 
the Expeditionary Force in China. Two eYents of 
these dreary weeks gave great personal sadsfoctioji 
to Sir Hugh Gough. A letter received from Lord 
Auckland, on June 18, closed with this sentence~ 
' 1 may congratulate you upon having been named 
to the Chief Command at Madras, and 1 trust fhai: 
you will not repine at being asked to continue in 
the conduct of your present most important con> 
mand.' The chief command at Madras had never 
yet been entrusted to an officer of the rank of Majors 
General, and Sir Hugh was correspondingly grateful 
for the honour which the Government proposed to 
confer upon him . There wore, of course, objections j 
apprehe nsions of the offiacts on Lady Gough's health 
of * five years more residence in such a furnace as 
Madras' tended to lessen his satisfaction with his 
approaching promotion. No such consideration 
interfered with his appreciation of another diatinc- 
iion, the announcement of which reached him shout 
the some time—his appointment as Colonel-in-Chief 
of the 87th Et^iimenk ‘My appointment to the 
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B7th com^ mucK more home to my feelings as a 
soldier and a man/ he wrote in reply to the con¬ 
gratulations of the Ck>mmandeF*in‘Ohief in India 
{Sir Jasper Nicolls), 'such unsolicited acknowledge¬ 
ments of Lord Hill's sentiments as to my exertions 
at the head of that dear old Corps in hy-gone days, 
make me feel proud of mj profession and of its 
head.' 

The pleasure arising from auch purely personal 
causes was greatly diminished by the condition of 
the forces in China The exposure on the heights 
at Canton was followed by a serious outbreak of 
ague and dysentery; at one time, about eleven 
hundred men were on the sick list at Hong-Kong. 
The outbreak lasted through most of the month of 
June, and the navy suHered more severely than 
Sir Hugh's own forces. The most severe loss was 
that of Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, who died on board 
the Bienh^m oiEf Hong-Kong, on June 13, In an* 
nouncing the event to Lord Auckland, Sir Hugh 
wrote:— 

The loss of such a man must be deeply felt by 
every individual in this force, militajy as well as 
nav^ For myself, X am unable adequately to 
express how much I lament it, both on public and 
on private grounds. Sir Le Fleming Senhouae 
accompanied me at the assault and capture of the 
heights and forts over Canton, remained with me 
three or four days greatly exposed to alternate sun 
and rain \ on the morning of the fourth day be went 
back to the Fleet, and had actually reached the 
base of the heights on his way to rejoin me about 
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noon on tho 1st Juno, when wo mot, and bo re* 
turned with me on foot to the landmgplacc, tmdor 
a moat powerful sun. Ho fmtber greatly exerted 
himself in the subsequent embarkation. H i s death 
is to be attributed to ovenoxertion. 

Tho noble and unm lfiah nature of Sir Le Fleming 
Senbouse made a lasting impression upon Sir Hugh 
Gough, who never ceased to be grateful to him for 
the generous co-oporation which he had extended 
at Canton, whore Ms naval arrangements added 
largely to the success of Sir Hugh’s plans. Al¬ 
though, in the absence of Sir Gordon Bremer, the 
credit of a purely naval expedition would have fallen 
to Sir Le Fleming himself, ho had strongly opposed 
Captain FUiot’s suggostioit to this effect, and had 
supported Sir Hugh’s protest * When Ms countiy^a 
interests were concerned,* said Sir Hugh, *no per* 
sonal or professional feelings had influence with Sir 
Le Fleming Senhouse.* Ho was buried, not in the 
newly-acquired territory of Hong-Kong (wMcb was 
meanwhile only in military occupation, as Cnpmin 
Elliot’s trea^ had not been ratified), but on Portu¬ 
guese soil at Macao. 

Sir Gordon Bremer returned on June 18 as Joint- 
Plenipotentiaiy with Captain Elliot This joint 
power they continued to hold for two months, but 
their tenure of office was distinguiahed only by a 
furious typlioon which buret over Hong-Kong to¬ 
wards the end of July, doing serious damage to the 
hospitals and other buildings which wore in course 
of erection. Ihe two Pleuipotentianes were wrecked 
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in CaptAin EiUiot's cntt^r, th© Xotfijsn, and itad several 
narrow escapes. This is their only claim to dis¬ 
tinction, beyond that of reopening, about the begin¬ 
ning of August, trade with Canton. Otherwise, 
matters remained precisely as they were, and no 
step was taken towards a settlement of the disputes 
which had occasioned the war. The mnsom of 
Canton gave the expedition, as Sir Hugh Gough 
complained, something of a buccaneering aspect, 
and the Emperor of China was infonned that the 
indemnity represented private debta The barba¬ 
rians had begged * the chief general that he would 
implore the great Emperor in their behalf that he 
would have merey upon them, and cause their debts 
to bo repaid them, and graciously permit them to 
cany on their commerce, when they would imme¬ 
diately withdraw their ships from the Bocca Tigris, 
and never dare again to raise any disturbance.* It 
was hirther represented that the forts in the Canton 
river might now be restored in such a manner as 
to defy all attacks. * Commerce is to these said 
foreigners the very artery of life .. , should they 
ever dare again to give rein to their outrageous 
conduct, we con in a moment stop their commerce 
—this then is a mode of governing them which is 
always in our own hands */ Views like these did 
not augiir well for a speedy conclusion of pesce. 
Throughout these months, Sir Hugh never ceased 
to urge the wisdom of prosecuting the war;— 


* Chinese M^osiicry, July, 1841, p. 404. 
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The more X see of the Chinese (he told Lord 
Auckland the more 1 am impressed with the 
expediency of a continuous system of operations 
on a large scale. While going forward, our power 
is felt and respected; the moment we pause, the 
Chinese false ropresentations and ingenuity come 
into play. I have before stated to your Lordship, 
aud I beg to repeat the opinion, tliat the Chinese 
individually are by no means despicable, and that 
their militia, as 1 witnessed on the 30th and 31st 
May, showed as much boldness as any irregular 
troops I have ever seen. In short, my lord, the 
longer we continue the war, the more formidable the 
Chinese will become. It is for tbia reason I regret 
our present inaction. 

Sir Hugh also continued to hold that the proper 
course was an expedition up the Yang-tse<kiang, in 
opposition to a suggestion of the Govemor^Oeneral 
that the Peiho river would bo the scene of opera¬ 
tions :— 


The movement on the Peiho (he said is 
certainly very attractive, and in all probability 
would have the desired effect upon the Court of 
Peking, if the expedition arrived off the river at a 
seasonably early period of the year and after the 
Chinoso had been made to feel, at two or three 
mterme<^te points, the pressure of die war; but 
I doubt, in the event of the Court refusing to redress 
us, the practicability of any continued movement of 
sufficient strength to approach Peking by the river. 
If I am rightly informed, the Peiho is capable of 
being nuide perfectly impassable, and there can be 
Kttle doubt that the Chinese have not been idla It 

• Sir Hugh Gough to Ijonl Auckland, July 1841, 

» Ibid, ef. pp. 164, 356. 
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would be impossible to make auy military domon^ 
stiatioa on its marshes to aid a naval armament, 
and any delay in such a climate would entail 
dreadful sickness. This, I think, is self'evident, 
if the war be not ended this year, large re>mforce> 
menta will be absolutely necessary at the earliest 
possible period for the following campaign. I own 
I looked forward at one time to doing much this 
season; even late as we are, much still may be 
effected. Ihc Tang-tse*ldang I have ever considored 
the most vulnerable point of the north. Whether 
or not a healthy location for the winter can be found 
on its banks, is of course uncertain; but it has ever 
struck me, once established there, the Court of 
Fekin must either by force or by concession get us 
out of that great source for provisioning the Capital, 
and of commercial intercourse with the interior. 


The authorities were still trifling with the idea of 
a purely naval expedition, and Sir Hugh, in arrang¬ 
ing for a campaign in the North, was much hampered 
both by delay in sending him troops, and by the 
arrival of raw recruits, many of whom scarcely 
knew how to bear arms. In these circumstances, 
he decided to form a provisional European battalion, 
composed of the recruits and mvalids of all the 
cort«, and to leave them to garrison Hong>Kong, 
the real defences of which depended upon the navy, 
H.M.’s 55th Bcgiment was now on its way from 
India, and on its arrival, he hoped to be able to take 
northwards a force of about 2,250 of all ranks 
(exclusive of artilleiy), leavir^ about half that 
number in garrison. There were also difficulties of 
csommis^iat and of medical attendance and hospital 
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requisites; in all these respects, the force was 
inadequately provided Nor was the military equip* 
meut completely satisfEictory. 


I felt 60 much in want of rifles (Sir Hugh com* 
plained to Sir Jasper NicoUs), that I have substituted 
an expedient in the (^een's Co^, by selecting four 
marksmen per Division, moat intelligent men and 
best shots. in with the supernumeraiy^ 

rank, ^d skirmish under an officer os Rifles, 
Advancing on the Chinese in a mass is of no use. 
They require to be drawn on, and must appear to 
have a great auperiority to receive our effective fire. 

In spite of all difficulties, and of a renewed out* 
break of sickness among the troops, Sir Hugh was 
ready to go northwards long before ho was pet- 
mitted to do so. The joint Plenipotentiaries were 
engaged in fresh negotiations with the Chinese, 
who fully appreciated the advantages of dealing 
with Captain Elliot, But the patience of the Home 
(^vemment was at length exhausted; the evacua¬ 
tion of Cliuaan was strongly condemned, and on 
August 10, Sir Henry Pottinger, a distinguished 
officer of long experience in Lidia, who had been 
Resident in Sindh, arrived at Macao as sol© Pleni¬ 
potentiary, Ho was accompanied by Eear-AdmiiBl 
Sir William Parker, who now look chatge of the 
naval operations. Captain Elliot and Sir Gordon 
Bremer almost immediately returned to England, 
With Sir William Parker, the Commander-in^Tiief 
of the land forces acted in cordial cCK>peration 
throughout the war. Lord Auckland had thus 
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mstructed tli© Admiral:—* You “will dotormmo the 
naval, and Sir Hi^ Gough the militaiy, means to 
be employed. The naval oflBoor wCl take the lead, 
according to accuatomod form, whilst the force is 
afloat, though in the government of all that concerns 
the troops, and their employment on shore, the 
mihtaiy officer in command will be paramount 
This general rule proved sufficient guidance and 
there was rarely any diffierence of opinion between, 
the two Commartders-in-Chief. 

The effect of the arrival of Sir Henry Pottingor 
and Sir William Parker was seen, almost inune- 
diatelj, in the resumption of active operationa. 
The Chinese showed no signs of willingness to 
come to terms, and Sir Henry Pottinger was not 
inclined to lay any special stress on the trading 
arrangementa at Canton, He dedined to receive 
the Prefect of the city, an incident which deeply 
impressed the Chinese, as he wished to impress 
them, with the fact that no local agreement at 
Canton was of any importance, and that the 
Imperial Government must be prepared to enter 
into negotiations for a permanent settlement as to 
the rights of British traders in China. Sir Henry 
immediately resolved to sanction the movement 
northwards, which Sir Hugh had so frequently 
urged, and August 21 was definitely fixed for the 
commencement of tho long-deferred expedition to 
Amoy, 

» Admiral PLilUmore'ii Lifs of Sir IftHiam P£wrJ-«*,voL ii 
pp. 443-4. 
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The object of this expedition was simply to bring 
the scene of operadoDLS nearer Peking, and so to 
force the Government to come to terms. Light 
winds delayed the fleet, but, on August 25, it 
anchored off Amoy, and a proclamation was sent 
to the Admiral commanding the Chinese naval 
forces, asking him ^to deliver the town and all 
the fortiflcatiotts of Amoy into the hands of the 
British, to be held for the present by them,* and 
assuring him of the safety of officers and troops, 
and of the town, should he comply with this 
demand. The white flag, which was to be the 
signal of compliance, did not appear on the defences, 
and the Commanders*m-43bief at once made arrange¬ 
ments for the commencement of hostilities. It was, 
of course, incredible that the Chinese would con¬ 
sider for a moment the suggestion of the Pleni¬ 
potentiary, for, during the preceding year, Jaige 
sums of money had been expended on the defences 
of Amoy, and they were now so strong that, 
after the capture of the town, it was generally 
believed that, had the batteries been ‘manned 
by Europeans no force could have stood before 
them 

On the morning of the 26th, a reconnaissance 
was made by Sir Hugh Gough, along with Sir 
William Parker and Sir Henry Pottinger, The 
town of Amoy is built on an island of the same 
name; the town and harbour lie in the south-west 

> Chiness Bt^siiory, yol. s. p. 6S1 (Noveober, 1841). 
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corner of the island, la the middle of the ex* 
tensive harbour is the island of Kulangsu, which 
commands the town. It is separated from Amoy 
by a passage which practically fonns another 
harbour, in which lie tlie vessels that hequent 
the place. The Chinese had carefully employed 
every possibili^ of defence. ‘Every island,* says 
Sir Hugh's d^patch, * every projecting headland, 
from whence guns could bear upon the harbour, 
was occupied and strongly armed.' Immediately 
in front of the outer town of Amoy stood a succes* 
sion of batteries, and from these there extended 
a solid rampart, facing the sea, about a mile in 
length, rt was, says an eye-witnesa, ‘well built 
of granite, faced with earth, extending along the 
shore nearly up to the suburbs of the city, and 
designed to command the passage to the harbour. 
It presented a line of guna, a fidl mile in length, 
the embrasures being covered with large slabs of 
stone protected by earth heaped upon them, and 
mounting no less than ninety-six guns ’/ The end 
of this rampart was connected by a castellated wall 
with a range of rocky heights running parallel to 
the beach and the rampart, which was thus pro* 
tected from a flanking attack. From underneath 
the embrasures the guns could be served without 
fear of retaliation. Tho entrance which was thus 
protected was only some six hundred yards in 
width, lying between Amoy and Sulangsu. On 

^ The voL ii. p, ISS. 
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this lattor island there were several strcsig batteries, 
mounting altogether seventj'sU guns, and some of 
fhww faced the long stone rampart on the opporita 
side of the strait, thus exposing the assailants to 
a cross fire. 

The problem created by these defences was 
hugely a naval one. Yet the event was to prove 
the hitility of a purely naval action, such as had 
been seriously contemplated in the spring. Sir 
William Parker and Sir Hugh Gough agreed that 
a simultaneous attack must be made upon the 
fortifications of the two islands of Amoy and 
Eulangsu; that in each case a frontal attack was 
to be made by the navy, while the land forces 
iriAilft an attempt to cany the batteries in reverse. 
We shall follow, in the first place, the fortunes of 
the attack on Eulangeu. 

Hostilities commenced at half-past one o'clock on 
August 26. Three frigates, the Blonde (44 guns), 
the Dmid (44 guns), and the ModesU (18 guns), 
under the command of Captain Bouichier, had 
been entrusted with the assault upon the Eulangsu 
batteries, for, on that side of the channel, the water 
was very shallow; so shallow that the ships had to 
be carried almost into their own draught, in order 
to obtain an effective range. While a well directed 
naval cannonade was in progress, Sir Hugh's troops 
succeeded in landing in a smaD bay on the lefr^ 
of the easternmost batiety. They consisted of 
three companies of the Cameronians, under M^jor 
Johnstone, accompanied by M^or EUis with 170 
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marines ^ Immediately on landii^, Major Ellis, 
with some of the Marines and Cameronians, attacked 
the batteries on the east; Major Johnstone^ with 
the remainder of the force, which had been aomo' 
what delayed, crossed the Hand and met Major 
EUia's victoriotta band on tho north side of the 
island, and helped him to clear out the works that 
had not been already abandoned, as Mtgor Ellis 
mode his way down the enemy’s lines. By half- 
past throe o’clock the Hand of Kulongsu was in 
the possession of the British forces. 

Tho fortifications on the Hand of Amoy pre¬ 
sented more formidable difficulties. The two line- 
of-bottle ships, the Wdles^^ and the Bleiihdm (each 
72 guns), were stationed at the extreme end of the 
great rampart, next to the town; the B^flades (18 
guns), the Ouiscr (16 guns), the (khmhine (16 guns), 
and the Algerine (10 guns), continued the line of 
attack up to the outer entrance of the harbour. 
The spot selected for tho landing of the troops was 
at the end of the castellated wall connecting the 
rampart with the fortified heights, and two ships 
were placed below this point, in order to protect 
the disembarkation from the fire of some flanking 
batteries which extended along the sea>coast beyond 
the rampart The naval cannonade was not so 
successful as at Kulangsu; it helped to ailenco the 
separate batteries, but made little impression upon 

’ A com{Hiiy of artilleiy whidi bad bcea detailed to usist 
Major Johnstone was placed on board the Blonde, whence it 
rendered oonsldeiable seivioe.— Nemeds, sol. ii. pw 128. 
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the great rampart, which waa, according to th® 
evidence of the Nemesis^, *of such strength that 
the heavj firing of two line of battle ships against 
it, at the distance of only four hundred yards, had 
made very little impression; indeed, it might be 
said to be shot-proofi* This evidence is confirmed 
by the contemporary C^tnese which 

says;— 

For four hours did the ships pepper at them with¬ 
out a moments cessation. The Wdl^ktf and Blenheim 
each fired upwards of 12,000 rounds, to say nothing 
of the firiga^, ateomera, and small craft Yet the 
works were as perfect when they left off as when 
they began, the utmost penetration of the shot being 
16 inches. The cannonade was certainly a splendid 
sight. The stream of fire and smoke from the sides 
of the Lines was terrific. It never for a moment 
appeared to slack. From 20 to 30 people were all 
that were killed by this enormous expenditure of 
dust and smoke. 

The cannonade bad commenced at 2 p.m.; it was 
an hour later (owing to difficulties of transport} before 
the ISth and 49th Regiments disembarked at the 
foot of the castellated wall; the 55tli, which had 
just been sent &om India, was further detained by 
a storm and could not be landed tiU next morning. 
The fighting, therefore, devolved upon the 18th and 
the 49th, along with some seamen and marines. 
The duty entrusted by Sir Hugh Gough to the 18th, 
was to escalade the castellated wall, while the 49th 
were directed to proceed some distance along the 

» Vol ii, p. m * November, 1641, p. 621. 
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beach and then to mount the rampart or penetrate 
through the embrasures. There was a gate in the 
wall which Sir Hugh was about to attack, when 
Captain Hall of the Nemesis, accompanied by a few 
seamen, made a rush on the wall itself. Colonel 
Mountain, who was in attendance on the Chief, now 
aUowed two companies of the ISth (originally destined 
merely to cover the attack) to follow the se^en. 

* I went on too,' he says ‘ clambered over the wall 
with the help of a soldier whom 1 bad helped up 
first, and, taking two men, ran down to the gate, 
unbarred it^ and opened it for the troops, who were 
advancing.' The 4flth were equally successful in 
making their way over the sea^jfoce of the rampart, 
and both regiments swept down the lines, clearing 
out the Chinese in front of them. At the end of 
the rampart, near the outskirts of the city, they 
were joined by some marines whom Sir William 
Porker had landed in support, 'The outworks and 
batteries at both ends of the rampart, had been 
taken by the naval forces, and the 18th and 4dtli 
Regiments, with the marines, now formed up on the 
heights above the rampart. These heights com¬ 
manded the outer town of Amoy, but the inner city 
was protected by another chain of steep rocky hiUs, 
r unnin g transversely to the beach, ftem the heights 
on which the forces at Sir Hugh's disposal wore now 
concentrated. Sir Hugh had determined to force 
this position, which was held by the enemy, and 


^ Cobnel Mountun'a MemoirSt pp, 183-3. 
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had ordered the gune io be landed and brought near 
enough to support the advance of his columns. In 
this final attack, Sir Hugh again divided his men, 
instmctiDg the 49th to enter the outer town and 
open a communication with the shipping, and then to 
proceed to the hills by the road which connected 
them with Amoy. The ISth were ordered to mnlce 
a more direct- attack through a precipitous gorges 
The Chinese made only a slight reaistaace, and after 
some akijtnishtng, the troops bivouacked on the 
hills, with Amoy in their power. Next momii^, 
amid the panic which prevailod among the inhabi- 
tants, there was no difficulty in obtaining an entrance 
into the town and the citadel for the British troops, 
probably the first Europeans to set foot in the inner 
city. 

It was almost immediately decided to hold only 
the island of Kulangsu, and the combined forces 
remained at Amoy only long enough to destroy the 
defence of the town. Five hundred guns, of all 
kinds, had been captured in the course of the attack- 
Sir Hugh had lost nine men wounded, and Sir 
William Parker two men killed and six wounded. 
The Chinese bad suffered severely; some of them 
committed suicide rather than face the shame of 
defoah The death of one of these was reported to 
the Emperor in terms which described how ho 
‘rushed on to drive back the assailants as they 
landed, and fell into the water and died.' 

The town of Amoy suffered considerably after the 
assaul^ but no blame can be foirly assigned to the 
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British commszidera. In his General Oidcia, issued 
before tho attack, Sir Hugh Gk>ugh announced that 
any camp-follower &und plundering would be ini' 
mediately put to death, and that straggling frota 
their corps would be severely punished. To the 
army generally he addressed this warning 


Sir Hugh Gough will only observe that, as Amoy 
is a principal commercial town, where there was 
once a Britudi factory, it is an object of great national 
importance that no act should occur, that would 
preclude future &iendly intorcourBe. The Govern* 
znent and the Military must be overcome, and 
public property of every description secured, under 
instructions that will be issued; but private property 
must be held inviolable; the laws of God and man 
prohibit private plunder; and the iudividual appro¬ 
priation of the goods of others, which in England 
would be called robbery, deserves no better name in 
China, 


In tho General Orders issued on leaving Amoy, 
he was able to express bis satis&ction * in noticing 
the conduct of the troops on ahore, amid temptations 
of no ordinary nature—shops on all sides abounding 
with liquor, and houses full of valuable property, 
abandoned in many cases by idieir owners, and 
already broken open by the populace. A few 
instances of misconduct alone called for the Mfyor* 
General's disapprobation, and, for the most part, 
sobriety and regularity have been maintained.* 
The real causes of what almost amounted to the 
sack of the town were twofold—the presence of 
numberless Chinese robbers and irregular troops 
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who flocked into the town when it was deserted 
by the proper garrison, and who, when guards were 
placed at the front doors, broke in at the rear f and 
the unwillingness of Chinese owners of property 
to accept British protection, lest they should be 
accused of treachery and punished by the authorities 
after the town was abandoned by the conquerors. 
In a private letter to Lady Gough, the Miyor-General 
explains the real reasons of the disgraceful scenes 
which were witnessed. Some sentences may be 
quoted from it because the first China War has been 
so frequently condemned as a species of piraej, that 
it is important to show, from privote, as well as 
from public sources, the attitude of the high*souled 
and pure-minded soldier who commanded the Forces, 
and whose own bands were clear of gain K 

The right about me now (he says, writing 
from the Citadel of Amoy on September 4) ia 
heart-rending. Every house broken open and 
plundered, m most instances by the Chinese robbem, 
of whom there are 20,000 now in the Town, ready 
to swk it the moment we leave. I have had many 
conlerences with the respectable Chinese merclianta. 
urging them to rid me *, for it is ten to one when 
1 send out parties to protect property, I may be 


> la awnerou^ Icttere horae. Sir Hogb describes the Chiaew 
omomties he he» purch^, and the price paid for them. In 
oce, he coafesses to having plnndered a disused pair of ladies’ 
shoos, which ho sent to show the size of their feet. 

* Sir asked the merebants to appoint four men whom 
he nugU place at the gates, in order to distingnuih hoose- 
Uoldcrs from mere plunderers, and thh they declined to do. 
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preventing them from taking away their own. The 
moment a house is broken open, what between 
Chinese, soldiers or followers, every article Is de¬ 
stroyed. The wanton waste of valuable property is 
heait'Fonding, and has quite sickened me of war. 
1 have punished to a great extent, both soldiers, 
followers, and Chinese; some of the latter three or 
four times. . . , For the first two days, the soldiers 
were well in hand, but when they found we were to 
give up the place, and saw the crowds of miscreants 
ready to plunder every house the moment w© turned 
our backs, it has been most difficult to restrain them. 

Prom Amoy, the expedition proceeded northwards 
to attack either Ningpo or Chusan, unless some 
communication was received from Peking. The 
capture of Amoy made, at first, but small impression 
on the Pmperor, for it was represented to bim as 
a Chinese victory. Hir generals admitted the 
seizure of the defences by the British; but the 
governor explained that he had ‘ sunk one of their 
steamers and five ships of war by our terrible fire, 
but the barbarians letumed it, and the south wind 
blew the smoke into our soldiers' eyes, and Amoy 
was thus lost.' Another account represented the 
successful assault upon the Imperial forces os having 
been made, not by the barbarians, but by Chinese 
traitors \ But the acknowledgement of the capture 
served only os a text for a recital of the glories of 
the recapture. The fiict of the presence of a British 
garrison on Elulangsu was suppressed, and the 
Emperor was informed how his troops, aided by 


> DavU’i China, voL t, pp. 159, 160. 
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sapcmfttural asaistaitce, had destrojed eighteen of 
the barbarian yessels, captured seven of their chie&^ 
and slain upwards of TOO white devils, and more 
than 900 black devils. It was dear that some more 
conviDcing proof of European superioritj must yet 
bo given ere the Son of Heaven could be made to 
understand the real situation in which his Empire 
was placed. 


ni 


CHUSAN, CHIKHAI, AITD NINGPO 

The Expeditionaiy Force set soil from Amoy on 
September 5, leaving a small force oa Kulangsu^ 
supported by the Dntidt the Pj/lades, and the Algerine^ 
'which remained in the harbour. The original in- 
tention was to proceed at once to the capture of 
Cbinhai and Ningpo, and afterwords to retake the 
island of Chusan. But the fleet was unfortunate in 
meeting a series of severe stonns, which dispersed 
the vessels, and it was not till the 25th ^ September 
that the whole squadron was reunited. It was still 
unsafe to approach Chinhai, and the Qeneral, the 
Admiral, and Sir Henry Pottinger utilized the period 
of delay to make a reconnaissance of the island of 
Chusan and its capital, Tingbai. The fall of Chusan 
in the previous year had been a great blow to the 
Chinese, and its abwdonment had appeared to them 
as a great victory for the Dragon Throne. They 
had, accordingly, taken elaborate precautions to 
prevent its falling, a second time, into the bauds of 
the barbarians, and the reconnaissance had shown 
that the new defences, now unfinished, would, after 
the lapse of a very brief interval, be mere capable of 

^ During tbU interval the PMegtfhcn infiJeted a severe 
poniBluDeiit upon a ChineBe village in which two Bcitieh 
subjects hod reccntlj been murdered. 
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resistance. It was therefore decided, on tbesuggt^ 
tion of the Admiral, to make an immediate aitadk 
upon Ciiusan. 

The town of Tinghai is aituated in the south'West 
of the island of Chusan. It was a walled town, 
about two miles in circumferenoe, and distant about 
a mile from the shore, from which it was separated 
by swampy paddy<fields or lice-groundB. Along the 
whole face O'f the harbour ran a raised bank, which 
protected the town from frequent inundations, and 
on this bonk the Chinese bad been constructing 
a battery since the evacuation of the island by the 
Hiitieh forces. This battery was but a miserable 
imitation of the great sea wall at Amoy, for it' h afi 
been hastily and unscientifically constructed, and 
consisted principally of heaps of mud, of a conical 
shape, raised upon the embankment, with em* 
brasuies between them for the gunsL These in¬ 
tervals were so large, measuring generally from ten 
to fifieen feet wide, that it would be impossible for 
the men to stand to their guns.... There were 
altogether nearly 270 embrasures, but only about 
80 guns mounted Towards the east end of this 
fortified wall was the landing place of the town, 
connected with the southern gate by a narrow 
causeway and a canal Gloee to the landing place 
rose a steep hill which had been named by the 
British garrison Pagoda Hill The erection of 
defences upon this hill had been commenced during 

* The Nmeas, vol. iL p. itn. 
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our occupation, and the Chineso were now engaged 
in completing the works their enemies bad begun. 
Opposite Pagoda Hill were two small islands, one 
of which, Tmmball Island, proved most usehil as 
a site of a batteiy for shelling Pagoda Hill, 

On the western aide, the valley in which the cily 
Ues is enclosed by steep hills which approach the 
walls of the town, and commanding the Bank of 
the batteiy wall in which the Chinese placed such 
confidence. These heights were known as Uie 
Forty-Nine TTiMs. Upon these h ills, at the western 
end of the battery wall, the ChineBe had fortified 
a camp and were in process of erecting two stone 
forts. It 'ivas this point which Sir Hugh Ooti^ 
selected for landing his troops, and the knowledge 
that these two forts were as yet unarmed decided 
him in lavour of an immediate attack. 

Hostilities commenced on the 29th, when the 
Nemesis poured a heavy fire upon the fortified fiamp 
at the western end of the sea wall and destroyed 
the temporary buildings which the Chinese had 
prepared. A small party landed and reconnoitred, 
but a general assault was forbidden by the two 
chiefs. On the same afternoon, a batte^ was 
throwm up on Trumball Island by a detachment of 
the Aiiiileiy, and was completed on the 80th in 
anticipation of an attack on October 1. The scheme 
which Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William Parker 
had adopted was that the ships should protect the 
disembarkation of tho troops at the western end of 
the sea wall, and that the batteries should then be 
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taken in flan k or from the rear. The advance, 
composed of the Madras Artilleiy, with eight guns, 
the Sappem, H.M/s Iflth and 55th Regiments, and 
the rifle company of the Madras Native Volunteem, 
were duly landed, accompanied by the Commander* 
in*Chief himself. The Wellesley^ the Cruiser, and 
the Colunthine were stationed close to the shore and 
soon obtained the precise range of the Chiuftan^ 
whom they prevented &om any attempt to interfere 
with the disembarkation. When the men liad 
landed, the enemy found opportimitiea of pouring 
in upon them a fire from matchlocks and gingatln 
and Sir Hugh therefore ordered three companies 
of the 55ib to advance, while the remainder of the 
force, as they landed, were to move up in support. 
The heights on which the enemy were posted were 
steep and rugged, and the Chinese behaved with 
much greater courage than at Amoy. They chal¬ 
lenged the assailants to come on, subjected them 
to a rapid fire, and finally met them with sword 
and spear. The column, under Lt-Colonel Craigiet, 
overcame the opposition, and earned the whole 
range of heists and the encampment, i'.gking^ for 
the first time in the war, a stand of 
colours. 

It was now comparatively easy to deal with the 
long line of batteries extending along the 
H.M."a 18th Regiment and the Artillery had mean- 

' Thew long teavj gims were mnatnntly employed by the 
CblD«se. 
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while been landed, and, while the light guns enfiladed 
the position, Sir Hugh ordered the 18th to push 
forward. Their advance waa contested with great 
courage by the Chinese general and a number of 
soldiers, who met the bayonet with the sword. But 
they soon fell before the onslaught of the 18th, 
who followed them dowm the narrow line of wall, 
inflicting considerable loss, and finally occupied 
the Pagoda Hill at the west end. They found 
it empty, for the fire of the battery on Tnunfooll’s 
Island, and of the ships, had forced the Chinese to 
evacuate it. While this , operation was in progre^, 
Sir Hugh had directed two companies of the 55th 
to support the 18th and these had been placed by 
Colonel Kountain outside the south gate of the city, 
at once preventing any resistance from the town, 
and interceptiog the enemy who were fiiyhig hom 
the batteries, should they attempt to enter Tinghai 
They were joined at the south gate by tlie 40th 
regiment, which had just landed. 

The outer defences had now been entirely aban¬ 
doned, and it remaiued to efiect an entry into the 
town. Captain Anstruther, of the Madras Artillery 
(who had himself experienced an imprisonment at 
the hands of the Chineso), had succeeded in bringing 
the light field'guns to the hills on the north-west, 
which commanded the town. He established a 
locket-batteiy there, and opened fire. The Chinese 
had by this time lost hope and courage, and they 
began to escape by the north and east gates. Mean¬ 
while, Sir Hugh had accompanied an eacalading 
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partj to those hei^ta; the Madras Sappers had 
brought scaling-ladders. ‘I had soon/ sajs Sir 
Hugh Gough's dispatch, ' the satis&ctioQ of seeing 
the colours of the 55th regiment waving on the 
■walls of Tinghai, while those of the Eoyal Irish 
were planted on the Pagoda Hill.’ A hundred 
iron guns, thirty-six brass guns, and 540 gingalls 
fell into the hands of the victors, whose total loss 
amounted to two men killed and twenty^eeven 
wounded. 

No such scenes were witnessed after the capture 
of Tinghai as had distressed Sir Hugh’s generous 
^irit at Amoy. The natives wore ^miliar with the 
presence of British soldicis and they remained ■within 
the town and accepted British protection. Sir 
Henry Pottinger issued a proclamation to the effect 
that Chusan would be retained by the conquerors 
until their demands * were not only acceded to, but 
carried into full effect i.' The Joss of the island was 
deeply lamented by the Emperor, but he was in¬ 
formed that a thousand of the barbarians had been 
killed and their shipping destroyed, and that all 
due measures were being taken for tbe protection 
of Cbinhai, which was the next point of attack. 

TUe island of Chusan was of little or no value for 
trading purposes, and its recapture was important 
because of its situation near the mouth of the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and also in view of the moral effect 

^ The author of JTenwjf j meatiom that our control of 

the island ncTcr really amounted to more than the 
of Tifi^hid uid iE^ suburbs, 
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which its evacuation had brought about Still more 
valuable would be the impresaiou caused by the 
capture of Chinhai and Ningpo^ and the constituent 
interference with trade. It was therefore decided 
immediately to attack Chinhai, a seaport at the 
mouth of the Nin^ river, and twelve miles from 
the large and wealthy city of Ningpo. 

The capture of Chinhai affi>rds a slight variation 
upon the kind of operation which is, we fear, be¬ 
coming somewhat tedious to the reader. The town 
of Chinhai is situated on the left bank of the 
Ningpo river. At its south-west corner, and sepa¬ 
rated ftom the city wall only by a narrow goige, 
rises one of the precipitous rocks which have 
occupied so large a space in our narrative. The 
rock, as usual, was crowned by a largo and very 
strong fort or joss-house, vrhich commanded botir 
the city and the entrance into the Ningpo river. 
IVoni this pomt the Chinese had extended across 
the river a series of piles which efficiently prevented 
the entrance of any vessel- Both the fortihed rock 
and the city wall were strongly garrisoned ; it was 
estimated that there were about 400 men in tbe 
joss-house, and 3,000 in the city. The novelty of 
the situation lay in the effective stoppage of the 
passage and in the fact that the tnmn body of the 
Chinese troops was posted on the right or southern 
bank of the river, upon a range of hills which com¬ 
manded the opposite side. *A11 these heights,’ 
wrote Sir Hugh in his dispatch, * were fortiBed, and 
presented both a sea defence and a military position 
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of preat strength, consisting of a chain of en¬ 
trenched camps, on all the pronunent points 
difficult of approach, from the natural steepness of 
the twilfl , which had been further scarped in several 
places: field redoubts crowned the summits, and 
hill and ravine bristled with gingnlls.' It was 
arranged that the naval forces should undertake the 
conduct of operations on the left hank, and our 
attention must be more particularly directed to the 
military actions on the right hank. 

Westward of the series of heights just described, 
there was a low-lying swamp extending to the 
shore. Across this marsh there were several luwrow 
winding causeways, which alone afforded safe 
footing, and the swamp itself was separated from 
tlie hillfl by a deep canal. The canal was bridged 
in two places which were, respectively, about 1,200 
and 1,600 yards from its mouth An assault on the 
batteiios could be carried out only after crossing 
this swamp and the canal, and, in order to do this 
successfully, Sir Hugh divided his forces into two 
columns \ The left column, numbering over 

* Left colunui; A wing cf the 18tb Begiment, five com¬ 
panies of die 55tb, the Bifie Company of the 36th MsdmB 
N. I., a company of Madnw Artillery, and one of Sappers, 
with four light howitzers and two S^-inch mortus. 

Right column: The 49th Regunent, detachments of the 
Roval and of the Madias Artillery, and GO men of the Sappers, 
with two 12-pounder howitzers and two 9-pounder ficld.gtma 
In Sir Hugh's dispatch, this is called the centre ooluinn, the 
light column heiug that which made the attack on the right 
b^k •, but it eeems to be au aid towardi clearness to keep the 
two attacks r^uito distitict. 
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1,000 mea, was oonmianded hj Lieutenanl^Colonel 
Craigie, aad aocoaipaiiied by the M^yor-Gfeaeial ia 
peiaon j the coaduct of the Hght coliuaa, which 
was composed of less than 500 men, was eatrusted 
to Xdeuteaant^olonel Morris. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of October 10, 
the Fhl^hcn and the Nemesis earned the different 
columns to the spots selected as their landing* 
places. The loft column disembarked at the 
western end of the swamp, nearly a mile from the 
mouth of the canal; the right, about two hundrod 
yards eastward of the canal, and therefore on the 
same side of it as the positions to be attacked The 
head quarters column was intended to turn the 
enemy's right and cut off his retreat, while the 
smaller body diverted their attention by threaten¬ 
ing a frontal attack, and so prevented them from 
strengthening their right. After landing, Sir Hugh 
Gough and his column moved rapidly over a succesr 
sion of stoop hills that skirted the swamp, until the 
General could reconnoitre the position and decide 
on the best method of crossing the canal. He 
resolved to subdivide his own column, and, accord* 
directed Colonel Craigie, with the 55th 
B^iment and some sappers and miners, to proceed 
to the more northerly of the two bridges, cross and 
advance on the hills beyond it, thus turning the 
Chinese right. Whilo this division was being 
made, the bridge immediately in front had been 
secured, and when Sir Hugh was ready to cress, 
the right column could be seen, approaching the 
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front of the enemy a position from the other side of 
the flat. 

The bridge had not been destroyed, but tho 
Chinese had bameaded it with a single block of 
masonry, which just permitted one soldier to peas 
through at a time. Sir Hugh directed the Hides to 
pass over in Indian 6Ie, while the 18th Regiment 
was assembled to support them at the foot of the 
bridge. This dangerous movement was accom' 
plished not only without loss, but without opposi' 
tion; a body of Chinese troot® who occupied 
a redoubt on a height only 150 yards away, 
watched the operations and greeted the foe with 
cheers, but opened no tire. The Rides now covered 
tho crossing of the 18th, and, when this had been 
done, Colonel Craigie and the 55th were ready to 
attack, and the right column had for some time 
been awaiting the signal to advance. It was not 
possible to bring up the guns over such ground in 
t ime to go into action, but Captain Anstruther had, 
as at Tinghfli, brought up a rocket-batteiy which im¬ 
mediately opened against tlie enemy's fortifications. 

Hie Chinese seem at first to have been aware 
only of the presence of the 18th Regimont and the 
Rides, who now began to advance, through a deep 
gorge, tow'ards the centre of their encampment. 
Some of thorn were emboldened to leave their 
linea They poured in a heavy but iU>directed fire, 
and met the advancing foe with courage and devo> 
tion. But, upon their right, came Colonel Craigie 
and the 55th, and, upon their left, the centre 
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column galLmtly led by the 49th, and battery after 
battery hod to be abandoned, * Prom 1,200 to 1,500 
of the enemy that had stood longest,’ says Sir 
Hugh Gough, ‘were driven down the heights into 
the river, their retreat being cut off by the flany 
movement of the 55th, Many were drowned in 
attempting to swim acroes to the city, others sought 
concealment on a rock in the stream, and were 
afterwards picked up by the boats of the ^Meeo, and 
nearly 500 surrendered as prisoners,^ 

The action on the right bank ixad commenced 
earlier than the assault ujjon the Joas-house Hill, 
and Sir Hugli was able to aid the operations on the 
left bank by bringing some of the captured guns to 
bear upon the city and by the never-failing rocket- 
battery. No further aid could be given, as the 
enemy, in their flight, had carried off ah boats from 
the right bank j but little aid was necessary, for 
the fire from the men-of-wax waa sufficiently 
powerfiiL A little after eleven o’clock, Captain 
Herbert of the who had been oommia* 

sioned by Sir Hugh Gough to command the 
attacking party, landed with the seamen, marines, 
a detachment of the Eoyal Artillery, and fifty 
sappers (in all, about 700 men). To this little 
band. Admiral Sir William Parker gave the sui^- 
port and inspiration of his personal asaistance, 
The enemy had already been forced by the fire of 
the ships to abandon some of their guns, and the 
column was thus enabled to make its way up the 
precipitous rock. As they approached the citadel, 
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a exploded and the retreating Chineae 

were too much alarmed to dose the gate. It w'as 
secured and an immediate attack made upon the 
city wall, which was eecaladed at the south-eastern 
angle. Sir William Parker was one of the fore¬ 
most to mount the walla. The Chinese made no 
further resistance, and escaped by the western gate. 

Chinhai was now at the mercy of the victors. 
It proved to bo what Sir Hugh describes as ' one 
great arsenal, with a cannon foundry and gun- 
carriage manufactory, together with warlike stores 
of various descriptions.' In the attack on the town 
and citadel, one man was killed by the explosion of 
a magazino; in the attack conducted by Sir Hugh 
Gough, throe men were killed and sixteen wounded. 
The discrepancy between the trivial ©n 

our side and the enormous loss sustained by the 
enemy could not foil to call for comment at the 
time. An explanation is oficced by Colonel Motin- 
tain, a distinguiBhcd soldier, whom we have already 
had occasion to mention, who served in the second 
Punjab Campaign, and who died, in 1854, as 
Ac^utant-General of H.M,'s forces in India:_ 


The report of the great loss on the Chinese aide 
and the small loss on ours, upon all occasions, will 
appear strange to people in England, and almost 
incredible. The fact is, thoir arms are bad, and 
they firo ill, and having stood well for a while, give 
yf&y to our rush, and are then shot like hates in all 
directions. The slaughter of fugitives is unplea¬ 
sant, but wo are such a handful in the face of so 
wide a country and so large a force, that wo should 
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be swept away if we did not read our enemy 
a sharp lesson whenever we come in eontaet; but 
our General is very strict about sparing the countiyf 
and the consequence is that the people remain 
neutral « . , John Bull proportions merit by loss, 
but I can tell you this, that, if we have done a good 
deal with a few men and trifling loss, it is to be 
attributed in a great degree to the nerve and con> 
fidence with which Sir Hugh Gough has led on his 
men, rushing on the enemy's flank or breaking 
through his centre, and deciding the day before 
many othcm (even men of name} would have 
ventured to ^vanca The Chinese are robiist 
muscular fellows, and no cowards—the Tartars 
desperate ; but neither are well commanded nor 
acquainted with European warfare. Having had, 
however, experience of three of them, 1 am inclined 
to suppose that a Tartar bullet is not a whit softer 
than a French one K 

That more British soldiers did not share Colonel 
Mountain’s experience of Tartar bullets was largely 
owing to two causes—to the excellence of our 
artillery, and to the manner in which the Chinese 
allowed their artilLeiy to be outflanked and so 
rendered useless. To Sir Hugh’s wise and constant 
employment of artillery, not less than to the in¬ 
spiration which guided him to a detection of the 
critical moment for a bold onslaught, must be 
attributed the compELrative immunity of his little 
army at Canton, at Amoy, at Tinghai, at Chlahai, 
and in the actions which remain to be described 
before we conclude the history of the Eastern Ex¬ 
peditionary Force. 

^ Colonel Moontaia's Memoirs, pp, 199, St&L 
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Meanwhile, the victoiy at Chinhai had placed in 
British hands not only that town, but the much 
more important city of Ningpo. On October 12 
the Admiral made a reconnaissance to disooyer if 
the river was practicable, and found no appearance 
of opposition whatsoever. A surprise was suspected, 
and, when the forces moved up next day, every 
precaution was observed. But no enemy appeared, 
and no ambuscade had been prepared. So con- 
hdently had the Chinese trusted to the fortifica" 
tions of Chinhai that Ningpo was almost unpro* 
tected. The enemy had resolved on aubmission, 
and they opened their gates to the invaders. By 
three o'clock in the afternoon, without having fired 
a single shot, Ningpo was in British hands and the 
band of the Royal Irish were playing * God save the 
Queen* upon its walls. 

Had the Expeditionary Force been sufficiently 
large, the most obvious course would have been 
to fellow up these successes with an attack on 
Hang-chow, the capital of the province, and to 
proceed to Cbapoo and the Yang-tse>kiaug. But 
the garrisons at Hong^Kong, at Eulangsu, at 
Tinghai, and at Chinhai had required so large a 
proportion of Sir Hugh’s small force that he had 
only about 750 men at hia disposal Apart 
altogether from the question of the weather, it 
was clearly impossible to undertake any further 
operation without a considerable reinforcement, 
and there was reason to doubt the expediency of 
a continued occupation of Ningpo. On this subject 
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Sir Hugh differed from tho Admiral and Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who considered it necessary io reUin 
the city. Sir Hugh's objection was based on the 
very small garrison at his command, the danger of 
treachery, and the propinquity of ChinhaL He 
pointed out that Cbinhai was only twelye miles 
distant, and that its possession mvolved the com* 
mand of Ningpo; that the presence of his small 
garrison would challenge the Chinese to * put into 
operation the stratagem and intrigue which is their 
&vourite form of warfare,' and that the consequent 
vigilance that would be required would be a severe 
strain on the men. While there waa any possibility 
of the opening of negotiations at once he acquiesced 
in the measure, for political reasons, being unwilling 
to lose the moral advantage of the possession of 
Ningpo; but, as it became apparent that a spring 
campaign would be necessary, he uiged upon the 
Admiral and the Plenipotentiary the advisability of 
husbanding, as far os possible, the strength of tho 
men. Ctunhoi he regarded as more suitable for 
winter quarters than Ningpo, and it mxast be held 
at all hazards. Sir Henry Fottinger and Sir William 
Parker did not concur in this view, and Sir Hugh 
foimd himself compelled to undertake another 
militaiy operation in order to render Ningpo as 
secure as pc^ible. 

Large bodies of Chinese troops W'ere gathering 
in the neighbouring towns, and the General could 
not leave them to choose their own time and 
opportunity of attacking him. He therefore made, 
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in the ©nd of Decombor, 1811, an expedition to 
Yuyow and l^kce. Th© movement was sucoeBs* 
fully carried out, and it effected its purpose of 
spreading consternation in the Fukien province 
and of relieving th© pressure on Ningpo. Other* 
wise it possesses littie or no importance, as Sir 
Hugh himself told the OovemoivGeneral, and we 
do not deem it necessaiy to go into any detailed 
account of what was little more than a recon* 
naissance in force. It is interesting to note that 
Sir Hugh’s view as to the retention of Hingpo was 
adopted by Lord Auckland, to whom he had referred 
the question. In a Minute dated February 12,1842, 
and addressed to Sir Henry Pottinger, the Governor- 
General said:— 


1 have observed with considerable anxiety the 
protracted detention of the small British force in 
an advanced and hazardous position at Ningpo, and 
should have much preferred that the troops should 
have been concentrated at Chinhai if they could 
have been there placed in undoubted security, or 
otherwise that they should all have been held 
together at Chusan, 


This decision arrived^ of course, much too late 
to be of any effect, and we shall see how, before 
it reached China, Sir Hugh’s anticipation of a 
treacherous attack at Ningpo had been realized. 
The narrative of that event will find a fitting place 
at the opening of the campaign of 1842; mean¬ 
while, it is necessary to refer to another difference 
of opinion between Sir Hugh and his colleagues. 
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The occupation of Ningpo raised a general 
question of policy^ wMch formed the only per^ 
manent source of disagreement among the three 
leaders of the expedition, and to which we shah 
again have occasion to refer. The whole attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaiy towards the 
Chinese people fundamentally differed from that 
of Sir Hugh Gough, A memorandum from Sir 
Henry Pottinger, addressed to the General and the 
Admiralplaces on record that he had * looked 
forward with considerable satishiction to the plun¬ 
dering of the city, not only as an act of retribution 
for the insults indicted by its authorities on our 
people who were confined here, but as an example 
and warning to other places.’ He admitted that, in 
the circumstances, it would be impossible to give over 
to plunder an unresisting town, and he proposed a 
much milder measure—the seizure of all public 
property and the exaction of a ransom for all 
private property, including merchandise. Sir Hugh 
could never have used language like this. His 
views on this question are expressed most fully 
in a private letter to his son-in'-law, written from 
Ningpo in the end of 2^ovember, while the subject 
was still under discussion;— 

My great object la prospective; and, though 
a poor man, 1 would much prefer leaving a con¬ 
viction on the minds of the people that we are not 
only a brave, but a just, a hberal, and a humane 

^ Printed in the Li/e ^/Sir WiSiam Tarktt, voLit. p. 
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nation, than realizing a large proportion of prise 
money. My views on this head are not in accord* 
ance with those of either Sir Henry Pottinger or 
the AdniiroL They say their instructions are to 
press the Government through the medium of the 
people, so as to make the war unpopular. Now 
this might apply to France, where the people’s 
voice must have a strong induence on the acts of 
the Government, but in China it is chimericaL 
The Government care not for the people, and I 
verily believe the most annoying thing you could 
do is to prove to the people by our moderation and 
our justice that our characters were foully belied. 
The great object of the present expedition is to 
prove tills, and to obtain, from such a knowlcKlge, 
future commercial intercourse; and that can alone 
be obtained by mutual confidence. I have con¬ 
veyed these my opinions most strongly both to 
the Plenipo. and to the Admiral; there nHnl] at 
least be a record of my views, Tliey, in short, 
wish to seize property found in large stores. The 
moment they open one, the mob ^viH do their 
husinosa in the rest, and, most assuredly, I will not 
disperse my men to punish one set of robbera for 
the benefit of another seh .., If I can persuade or 
coax the Admiral, 1 will have my own way, but, 
with two against roe, I can only protest. We are, 
liowever, great friends; they all dine with mo 
h>day^—if I could carry my point, I would feed 
them for a month. 

Sir Hugh did not succeed in coaxing the Admiral, 
for Sir- William Parker agreed with Sir Henry 
Pottinger that they were bound, by Lord Auckland’s 
instructions, to consider private property as a lawful 
prize of war, in opposition to Sir Hugh’s contention 
that only public property sliould be so treated. 
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Tbejr met on December 6, and Sir Hugh, hndiitg 
himself outvoted, agreed to levy a ransom of ten 
per cent, upon all merchandise in store, in addition 
to a dutj upon exports and imports. He felt that 
* this species of ransom is much preferable to whole¬ 
sale subtraction of property* after nearly two 
months* peaceable residence in Ningpo, but he 
protested against the adoption of the principle, and 
he foresaw that the arrangement would prolong the 
occupation of the town. Some influential merchants 
arranged, through a well-known intei^Jieter, by 
name Gutzlafl, who was in the constant employ* 
ment of the British authorities, that a composition 
of one million doUaca should be paid for the ten 
per cent. levy. Postponement after postponement 
occurred, and, in the end of January, it was found 
necessary to act upon the resolution of December 0. 
By January 31, about 102,000 dollars* worth had 
been shipped. About the same time {whether from 
thi s cause or from the efforts of Chinese emissaries) 
the people of Ningpo began to lose confidoace in 
tlie paciflc intentions of the British; many shops 
were closed and several of the best houses bricked 
up. Sir Hugh Gough was confirmed in his own 
views by these incidents, and he wrote to Lord 
Auckland to obtain a decisive interpretation of 
the instructions on which the others based their 
action:— 

i deeply regret the measure, as your Lordship 
will perceive by the copy of my reply to Sir 
William Parker. Our views otherwise so entirely 
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coincide, and I feel 8o much respect for hie judg. 
mcnt and good feeling, that I am induced to aubndfc 
th^ two lettem to ahow that our difference of 
opinion only arisea j&xim our different views of your 
Lordship's instructions of May 10. I would beg, 
therefore, to be made acquainted with the error or 
correctness of my reading, whichever it may be, 
in Older that I may shape my future conduct 
accordingly. , . . The surest means of attaining 
success in the war would be, I conceive, to combine 
eneigetic measures against the Government with 
just and kind treatment of the people-^no private 
property should be taken that is not paid for, and 
nothing e^ted that the inhabitants are unwilling 
to part With, Unless where absolutely required for 
subsistence or shelter of the force *. 


The Governor-General, who had now been rfr 
called, and was awaiting the arrival of his successor, 
Lord EUenborough, expressed, in one of his last 
formal minutes, his concurrence in the opinion 
of Sir Hugh GougL 'I should have dedrod,' he 
said, ‘that no ransom should have been exacted 
upon the property of persons who, making no 
resistance to our original occupation of the ciiy, 
had remained in the avowed charge of such property 
upon the faith of our protection. The remarks in 
my former dispatch of May 10, respecting the 
seizure of valuable private property, had reference 
to the forcible capture of towns*.’ In addition 

’ Sir Hugh Gough to Lonl AochlamJ, fumaiy 20 and SI 
1848 . ^ 

• LonJ Auckland to Sir Hcniy PotUnger, Febniwy 12, 
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to this formal replji Lord Auckland addressed to 
Sir Hugh a private letter, in which he said: 
'I expect my successor to be hero in a very few 
days and may hardly have to write to you on 
official subjects again. In taking leave of you, 
I would assure you of my esteem and respect. 
You have done for us all that the most sanguine 
of those who knew your character could have 
expected, and I heartily wish a continuance of 
success to your honourable career.’ 

The new Governor-General adopted the same 
view of the question. ‘I used,’ he wrote to Sir 
Hugh Gough on March 25,1842, ^as I was authorized 
by Lord Auckland to do, your Excellency’s letter 
to him, and I entirely agree with you as to the 
impolicy of the demand for money,’ Some stress 
has been laid upon this long-foigotten contro* 
veray, because it brings to light a aide of Sir Hugh 
Gough's character—his political wisdom, a quality 
for which he has received little credit, but which 
marked the whole period of Ms services to his 
country in the East, as it had characterized those 
services in Ireland. There can be little doubt that 
the policy which ho advocated, and which com¬ 
mended itself to Lord Auckland and to Lord 
EUenborough, was the wisest and the best-fitted 
to realize our aims in China The question will 
meet ua again six mouths later, and we sbflll find 
Sir Hugh’s opinion unchanged. It was an opinion 
which was not merely prejudicial to hia material 
interests, but which placed him in a difficult and 
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delicate position towards his coUcogucSf whom ho 
liked and respected, but who regarded him as 
accusing them of cruelty and inhumatuty. Neither 
Sir Henry Pottinger nor Sir William Parker could 
Justly be suspected of any such tendency, for both 
ivere determined to conduct the war with all 
possible consideration for the innocent victims who 
must suffer through no fault of their own. It was 
a question of the policy best adapted to bring 
hostilities to a speedy conclusion, ond Sir Hugh 
was convinced that his own view woa based not 
upon any sentimental feeling of mercy, but upon 
the most sound and careful consideration of the 
political circumstances in which the war was being 
waged^ Had he believed that severs measures 
w'ould affect the Government, and bring about the 
conclusion of peace, he would have advocated severe 
measures, even at the cost of injustice to individuals. 
But Justice and wise policy seemed to him to be 
combined in urging the lenient measures he advo* 
cated, and he permitted neither the feeling of 
personal interest (which affected him little) nor 
the consequent alienation his colleagues (which 
pained him much) to modify the earnestness with 
which he pressed his views upon the Plenipotentiary 
and upon the Indian Government 


IV 


THE CHINESE AND THE WAR 

Thi: interval between the active operations of 
the campaign of 1841 and those of the following 
year affords a fitting opportunity of intorruptmg 
our narrative by a brief statement of the attitude 
of the Chinese Government and people towards 
the war* The Emperorj it will be remembered, 
was still in a condition of pleasant illusion; the 
mandarins found a ready explanation for every 
^unfortunate incident,^ and he was prepared to 
receive, at any momentf news of the extermination 
of the rebellious barlMvrians* * Rebellious * was no 
figure of speech; the English had long been duly 
enrolled as tributaries of the Celestial Empire, and 
the events of 1841 appeared to the Court simply 
as a more than usually dangerous rebellion^ Hie 
people, on the other hand, were graduaEy rcaliring 
that the boasted omnipotence of the Tartar Dynasty 
was a delusion, and that the barbarians were not 
only as brave as the Tartar troops, but more powers 
ful, and much more merciful* The manners and 
customs of the British surprised and amused them, 
and they began to draw caricatures of British 
sailors and soldiers, of the General and his stafi^ 

and of the barbarians generally. We reproduce 
I B 
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on the opposite page two of theee caricatures 
which wore found at Ningpo, and which original I 7 
appeared in the frequently quoted Voyage of the 
]femesis. Not lesa interesting and instructive are 
certain documents which came into the hands 
of Sir Hugh Gough^ and which we print here as 
illustrating, more forcibly than any words of ours, 
the real point of view of the Ohines& 

The first of these is a document which, about 
this time, was addressed to Sir Hugh Gough uiging 
him to desist from warlike operations, and to 
submit to the Emperor. The grounds upon which 
this request is based are characteristic of the simple 
faith of the Chineso in their own learning and 
civilization and in their great destiny, and the 
rewards they offer for suhmissbn—the ennoble* 
ment of Sir Hugh's ancestors and the education 
of Ms children—are equally iEustrative of the 
Chinese habit of mind. 

To the English Minister Gough. 

A public letter from the Imperial Commanders* 
in-CMef of the Celestial dynasty. 

We have made ourselves fiilly acquainted with 
the contents of your last dispatch, and consider 
your views very correct, and what you are prac¬ 
tising is also excellent. But now we beg you to 
listen to us. From the moment the ancestor of 
the Celestial dynasty of Great Purity (the spot- 
1 ^ Manchoo Tartar Emperors) destroyed the 
robbers Le and Len, the Chinese empire as 
well as foreigners have submitted to their sway. 
From stupid buffaloes they have become intelligent 
horses. 
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Wo have and instructed the subdued, 

established schools in every district and country 
and sent them teachers. And so it has happened 
that children only three feet high, in the 
remote corners of the world know the duties which 
a minister owes to bis prince, and a child to his 
parent. Our officers have made the youths write 
literary essays, opened examinations, and promoted 
the worthy and excellent to offices, or made them 
celebrated military Mandarins and even Ministers 
of State. Tlieir children have been provid^ for, 
and the Emperor has been so abundant in bis 
kindness as to confer posthumous honours upon 
their ancestry in Hades. 

Thus Cochin China, Siam, Burmah, Japan, Korea, 
and Loochoo have become tributary. All the 
countries to the East and West have become 
obedient to our sway, and the realms of the W^t 
and North, beyond the Kobi desert, many mj-ri^ 
of miles distant, have paid to us homage, appearing 
in Court before the Emperor, and calling them- 
selves his servants. They were therefore honoured 
with the titles of Kings, and as vassals, the 
Emperor in his great bounty gave them embroider^ 
dresses and official caps. From remote anthjui^ 
until now such abundant Stouts were never 
shown. 

In former times the English likewise appeared 
at court with tribute, and therefore they were 
ponnittod to have commerce with Canton, and 
to trade in woollens, camlets, calicoes, and watches. 

You have now all on a sudden sneaked into the 
eastern part of Chokcang, and without obeying 
the ancient laws, taken forcible possession of 
a frontier country. Tlie reason of this is, that 
you did not know, that the Celestial dynasty, with 
the aid of worthies and sages has auccessfally for 
several centuries ruled over all who are in the 
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central country and foreign parts. Did you never 
hear, that towards the East, we conquered Formosa, 
and towards the West the great and formidable 
rebel Jehangir? Wherever there have been unruly 
villains we have gone to exterminate them, K 
they were obstinate they were attacked, if sub¬ 
missive we let them go. Should a great Country 
fear destruction irotn a small inahn? 1 suppose 
you must have heard of the above facta. 

Our Commander-m-Chief has now appointed 
above 200 Officers, to bead an army of the best 
troops all dad in armour, amounting to several 
myriads, amply provided with all necessaries. 

Still we do not immediately advance to seize 
you, but permit this letter to be sent, that you may 
submit with sincerity, and beseech to surrender 
your army, earnestly supplicating that this offer 
may be accepted. If you then indeed can prevail 
upon your troops to retire, we will on your behalf 
address the Emperor to ask favours for you. 

If you, however, cannot be unanimous in this, and 
will not act in olx^enoe to this mandate, then our 
officers will take you alive, and those who do not 
surrender will be beheaded. Tliose on the contrary, 
however, belonging to the great mass, that come 
over to us, or if any of the black Barbarians tender 
their submission, shall have their rewards according 
to their merit. It will then bo at their option 
either to return home or obtain an establishment, 
and on going back, rich presents will be bestowed 
Upon them, after having obtained on imperial 
decree to that effect. 

As for yourself, rich rewards will bo showered 
upon you, you will become an object of the behest 
favour, and your name become illustrious. Even 
your posterity will share in this, and will be 
imbued with the literature of the Celestial Empire, 
and having been well versed in Chinese lore, 
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thoy may even gam admittance to the Imperial 
College. 

You of course are the best judge of the present 
state of afEairs, and will look forward to the educa¬ 
tion of your chdldrea. You, like a clever bird, will 
choose the proper tree to perch there, and as 
a shrewd servant select your master and serve 
him. Then indeed you will be worthy of the 
highest praises. 

This present letter has been handed over to the 
high authoritiGs for their perusal and also been 
communicated in a secret dispatch to the Emperor 
and the Imperial &vour will no doubt be awarded 
thereupon. 

As soon as pleasure is known you will 

hear of it. May you prosper in all the ordinary 
business of the city. The man who brought your 
last paper (Linguist Pun) has been rewarded with 
the eighth rank of oflico and remains here in our 
employ. His name is on the book of merit, and as 
soon as a vacancy occiira he will be made a Man¬ 
darin. We are anxiously expecting a speedy 
answer to this letter, and from your ^at t^onts 
anticipate that you will make your choice. 

The remaining documents were found, in March, 
1842, upon the body of a dead Mandarin of high 
rank. They were translated by the interpreter, 
Gutzlaff, and they were found to confirm every 
view which had been adopted by Sir Hugh Qough. 
The long delays for which Captain Elliot bad been 
responsible had affected the Chinese just as Sir 
Hugh had warned Elliot that they would, ‘We 
may rest quiet,' says the mandarin, ‘for how 
dreadful soever the inroads of these robbers, still, 
their long inertness, the want of activity in the 
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movement of their forces, renders the effects of 
their campaigns nugatory,* Almost all the papers 
in this bimdle consisted of reports upon various 
aspects of the struggle and contained the advice of 
the writer as to how to deal with the enemy. One 
and all unite in deploring the effect of British 
lenity upon the people 

The mass of the people remain neutral, for these 
rebellious barbarians issue edict after edict to tran¬ 
quillize them. They do not oppress the 
and we have therefore lost our hold upon the fears 
and hopes of their inhabitants. With our most 
arduous efforts, we have hitherto only prevailed 
upon robbers to join our cause, and these live in 
the .eastern villages. Consider, moreover, the 
numerous ci^ guards the barbarians Iiave estab¬ 
lished, and how cunningly they proceed to manage 
niattore, in order to keep the people in their 
interests. The best we can do is to scare the 
people away from the towns, to spread reports of 
om- ^at intentions, to terrify the whole popuk- 
tion by throats of extermination, and render all 
Within reach of the Barbarians a droarv unin¬ 
habited w^. I am happy to tell you that wo 
liave tolerably succeeded in this matter. 

A similar view is expressed in a paper entitled 
Spirit nf itm late Edicts, which appears to be a sum¬ 
mary, by Gutzlaff, of a number of Imperial mani¬ 
festoes •— 


^e High Imperial CommiasionerB lament the 
uidifferenco with which tiie people answer their 
summons. There is no alacrity in enlisting, no 
a^our m defending the countiy. But every one 
looks only to his own affiiirs. Now the groat Em- 
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peror heis showered down so many favours upon 
tho nation (the edict does not mention of what 
a nature) and still the mass remains regardless of 
the great benehts, A large army is actually ready 
to free the land from the pest of the Barbarian 
robbers and nobody stirs to cooperate. The repre¬ 
sentatives of KM., liowever, wish to ©xemplUy the 
all-absorbing goodness of the great Monarch, and 
have therefore many hundred peacock feathers in 
store that are to be bestowed upon the warriors 
that will enlist. [Hiey have also struck off medals ^ 
as a reward for services, and moreover keep in 
store 100,000 taels of ingots to bestow upon the 
snccesafui competitors for military renown. As it 
is, however, diSicult to carry money about one’s 
person, they will give in lieu of hard ca.sh promis¬ 
sory notes upon the treasury and that will be a full 
equivalent. But the feathers and medals are all 
ready and will bo served out forthwith. After 
such incitement to valour, the ministers expect 
a rise of patriotism never yet witnessed under 
Tartar rule. Rewards are held out and specihed. 
There are only a very few heads that value 20,000 
taels—as much as the Mandarins will give to any 
fishermen that will take the trouble of capturing 
a line of battleships. The common price for 13ai> 
borian eyes' heads is only 200 taels, camp followers, 
and the whole tribe of black faces, are v^ued still 
lower. 

There are, moreover, bitter complaints, that the 

^ A kige quantity of these medala fell into the liand^ of 
Sir Hugh Gough, and wero converted intO' a. miniature fac- 
rimile of the Porcelain Tower at Nanking. One of theta 
is FCproduccd in collotype ou the opposite pege. It is made 
of very thin silver, and the inecriptioa ia simply to the effect 
that the medal is presented hy the GovemOf, and contoios 
no reference to the actual aircumstanoee. 
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strongest inducements, and tlie very advance of 
the large exterminating army have not been able 
to rouse the people &om their apathy. They even 
did not confide in the protection of the grand army, 
and harboured fears that the Barbarians would dare 
to attack the groat host 


The hist of these interesting documents brings 
us to the opening of the campaign of 1842, for it 
is connected with the attack upon Ningpo w’hich 
Sir Hugh Gough had, throughout the winter, 
expected as the inevitable result of its continued 
occupation. The ‘grand army/ to which there 
are references in the documents we have just 
quoted, was gathering in the vicinity of the town, 
and several reco nna i ssan ces, made in the course 
of the winter, had discovered to Sir Hugh the 
strength that they represented. He made all pos¬ 
sible efforts to avoid a surprise, and concentrated his 
men in one quarter of the town, in order that they 
might be ready to support each other in ease of 
need. The strictest orders were issued to Tnainfai'i^ 
every precaution against a sudden attack, which 
every succeeding week gave fresh reason to expect. 
The actual attempt was made while Sir Hugh, who 
had remained at Ningpo all the winter, was absent 
at Chusan, concerting, with the Plenipotontiaiy 
and the Admiral, measures for the ensuing cam¬ 
paign. His departure is announced in the first 
paragraph of the following document, which reveals 
the Chinese plans for the attack:_ 

The Barbarian Eye has left the city; so also two 
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steamers; soldiers have been embarked and gone 
away, and tie luggage is also sent to other places. 
Now, therefor, is the time for action, and let us 
no longer hesitate^ We must attack them in every 
quarter, drive ^em from every position, cut off 
and harass their retreat, and thus employ the 
ample means at our disposal The rewards held 
out to the brave are too scanty, we must shower 
upon them favours. Let the Emperor Mmself step 
forw^d and compensate our heroes for the risk 
they incur. My plan i$ to act boldly. Our water 
braves must boa^ the steamers and men of war, 
and take them. In the attack upon the English 
robbers the soldiers ought only to use their swords 
and nothing else. The foremost must step forward 
and cut off the heads of the enemy. As soon as 
these are in their possession another file ought to 
advance and do the same; and thus they must go 
on tmtU their army is annihilated. We must 
advance with a strong phalanx to strike terror, we 
must not fight, but kill them outright: let the 
daggers do this work—this is the proper weapon 
for spreading destruction. 

In Ningpo everything is ready to second the 
attempt, and success certain. TjVe have village 
braves that will do battle, but they have carefully 
until now kept out of the way in distant posts in 
order not to mar the plot. With Chinhai it is 
different. For though there are 2,000 water braves 
i^dy to venture their lives on a single cast, yet 
tides and waves are treacherous. . . . However, we 
shall endeavour to bum their shipping and you 
mi^ advance with a large body of men, and then 
Chinhai will be ours. Wo know it now for certain 
that Pottinger's son--in>law died of Ms wounds. As 
he is a youth of twenty-three years of age, his 
untimely fate has spread great panic among the 
robbers. 
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Tills statement is dated March 7; on tho evening 
of the 10th a aimultancous attack was made upon 
Ningfpo and Chinhai. Only a small portion of the 
five-mile circuit of the walls of Ningpo could be 
guarded by the sentries of the small British force, 
and through the extensive suburbs the enemy 
could make their way, in the darkness, to the 
approaches of the ci^. The Chinese excelled in 
stratagem, and not a few soldiers—some of them 
hardy mountaineers who had never yet met the 
baibaiians—succeeded in making their way into 
the town in disguise. Some warning had been 
given to the garrison by small Chinese boys who 
were employed as servants and who were proud 
of their oonnexion with tho strangers, whoso drill 
and discipline they were fond of imitating, and 
whose words of command might be heard from 
a group of Chinese urchins just as from the boys 
of a garrison town in England, These boys knew 
of the progress of the army, and they disappeared 
on the 0th, with the warning that the next day 
there would be sounds of matchlock and cannon 
Additional precautions were, therefore, observed; 
the officers went their rounds three times that 
night, and the guards of eveiy* gate were reinforoed. 
Midnight passed without any sign of danger, but 
at four o*clock in the morning simultaneous attacks 
were made, by large bodies of the enemy, upon the 
west and south gates. The west gate was gallantly 


* Davis's CAiiio, vol L p, gS8. 
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held by a detachment of the 18th Royal Iriah^ who 
met with *Tipperaiy touches' eveiy effort of the 
enemy to scale the walls, and kept back the 
assailants imtE they were reinforced ftom the 
citadel and could take the offensiire, A howitzer 
was brought up; the gate waa opened, and the 
British sallied forth and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the enemy, who were crowded together in the 
suburbs, and feU in large numbers. The attack on 
the south gate was more successful, for the Chinese 
were aided by their confederates within the town; 
the bolt was drawn, the gate opened, and the 
guards driven bock. The enemy entered and 
mad© their way towards the marketplace, when 
they were met by the 4iJth Regiment, who were 
supported by two howitzers, and who soon drove 
the Chinese bock upon the gate, many of them 
falling in the narrow street. They pursued the 
flying enemy through the suburbs; no attempt was 
made to rally, but many of the Tartar troops fell 
in their attempt to escape. Thus ended the long 
contemplatod attack on Miiigpo. 

The simultaneous attack upon Chinhai was 
einiilar in design, but was leas skilfully carried out; 
it easily repelled and gave Uttle trouble to the 
garrison. These outbursts detennined Sir Hugh 
Gough to make an effort to disperse the * Grand 
Army, which hod been sent to rescue Ningpo and 
Chinhai and to exterminate the barbarians. After 
the defeat of its attack upon the toivns^ the army 
retreated to Fungwah, whence it still menaced 
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Ningpo. On the approach of the Britiah, led by 
Sir Hugh in person, the enemy retreated over the 
hills. Pursuit, by so small a force, was out of 
the question, and Sir Hugh determined to attack 
another laige body of the enemy, near the town of 
Tzekee. His army, composed of about one thousand 
men, moved upon Tzekee on March 15, and found 
about 8,000 of the enemy posted on the bills above 
the town. Sir Hugh, having discovered that the 
town itself was not strongly occupied, instructed 
the naval brigade to scale the walla, protected by 
the guna, while the iSti Eegimont made their way 
along a shallow canal and under the city wall, and 
the 18th Eegimont, marching outside the wall, 
drove off a small outpost of the enemy. The little 
force was reunited near the north gate, only to be 
again divided, in order to turn the Chinese posi¬ 
tion. The enemy's camps and the summits of the 
hills beyond Uiem were thickly occupied, but Sir 
Hugh at once perceived that their position was 
faulty, the h il ls on our right commanding their 
left, which, in turn, commanded their right. The 
18th moved upon the enemy's left and, taking a 
steep hill which commanded those on which the 
Chinese wore posted, turned their position ; while 
the Naval Brigade and the 49th attacked from two 
different points, the latter regiment led by the 
General in person. Admiral Sir William Parker 
himself accompanied the Naval Brigade. * It be¬ 
came, says Colonel Mountain, * a regular chase 
after the first brush, during which the Chinese 
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stood woU, and their killed were scattered over the 
country for miles round V As usual, the loss of 
the enemy was r&ry grea^ and that of the British 
forces very small’. This section of the Grand 
Army disappeared like the other and made no 
further attempt at resistance, deserting a strong 
position some miles away, and leaving behind them 
arms and ammunition. 

Sir Hugh returned to Ningpo on March 17 . The 
Chinese had Mled to capture the towns and their 
great prepatations to meet the barbarians had come 
to nought, but much yet remained to be done 
before the objects of the ezpeditian could be 
attained. The people were beginning to under* 
stand the futility of the Imperial threats, and the 
weakness of the Imperial armies; they were also 
learning to appreciate the real character of the 
invaders, in spite of the scenes which inevitably 
followed the British occupation of a Chinese town. 
One of the MSS. from which we have so often 
quoted in this chapter, remarks on the kfu dnf w s of 
the British treatment of Chinese wounded. 'The 
doctors,* says the writer (speaking of the attack on 
Ningpo), 'were busy in bandaging the wounded 
and most humanely took care of the whole. Now 
this shows that they are not such abandoned 
wretches as you would lead us to believe.* Colonel 

* JHemoirs, p. 198. 

* Three men were killed, eeveo officers sod fifteen men 
wotinded. The strat^y in this eogsgement has received 
more praise than any other action in the war. 
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Moaotaln relates an inddent of the skirmish at 
Qiekee, on March 15, which illustrates the temper 
of the soldiers, * I was with the ISth,' he says, 
*when a stupid old woman, with her no-feet and 
big stick, thought proper to totter across the field, 
right in the view of our fire. I called to the men 
not to hurt her, and she not only escaped, but was 
the means of saving several soldiers from biting the 
dust, as, from fear of hitting her, our people for¬ 
bore to fire.' This moderation is the more remark* 
able because, throughout the winter, the Chinese 
had carried on their usual practice of decoying 
British soldiers and sailors and murdering them. 
Several instances of this had occurred in the 
vicinity of Ningpo as well as elsewhere in China. 

But if the population were beginning to under¬ 
stand what the end must bo, there was no indica¬ 
tion that this conviction had been forced upon the 
Grovemment, which still talked boldly of estermina^ 
tion. It remained for the leaders to devise a spring 
campaign which would bring the Bmperor and big 
advisers to reason. They had already received some 
indications of the approbation of the Home Govern¬ 
ment, which had been earned by their efforts in 
the preceding summer. Sir William Parker was 
promoted to be a Vice-Admiral in November, 1841, 
and Sir Hugh Gough received the local rank of 
Xiioutenant-General in India and m China, and was 
raised to the dignity of a Knight Grand Crosa of 
the Order of the Bath, Negotiations were in prO' 
gress for the grant, to tie troops engaged nt 
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Canton, of a hatia or monej payment out of the 
ransom paid for that city. Important reinforce* 
ments had arrived or were on their way to China, 
and it was generally anticipated that the ensuing 
months would witness the close of what had proved 
to be a protracted and unpopular war. 


V 


THE YANG^TSE-KIANG 

The new Govemor^General bad told Queen Vic* 
toria that the Expeditionary Force would keep Her 
Jt^]eaty’^ birthday in the Emperor's Palace at 
Peking, and be took the earliest opportunity of 
urging upon Sir Hugh Gough the adoption of 
measures calculated to bring about the per¬ 
formance of this somewhat rash promise. Sir 
Hugh, on bis part, while he recognized that Lord 
EUenhorough s anticipations were Tisionaiy, was 
anxious to recommence active operations; but some 
important questions of military policy had yet to 
be settled. 

Almost the whole of the north-east of China is 
occupied by the great plain which extends from the 
Great Wall to the junction of the Yang-tae-kiang 
with the Han-kiang. Through this plain has been 
cut the Imperial or Grand Canal which forms, with 
the great rivers, an extensive line of water com¬ 
munication by which the revGpuea of aU kinds are 
conveyed to Poking. The Canal is interaocted by 
the Peiho river and by the YeHow river as well as 
by the Yang-tsfrkiang, and an alternative scheme 
of operations was, as the reader wiU remember to 
pr^d to the YeUow Sea and by the Peiho river 
to Peking itaelf We have seen that, bom the very 
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beginning of hia command in China, Sir Hugh had 
regarded the Yang.tae*kiang aa the meet vulnerable 
point in tho Empire, and he had never ceased to 
the necessity of an advance upon that river. 
Delays, for which he was in no sense raaponaihle 
had rendered it inexpedient to carry out the move- 
ment m the preoeding year, for the new PJenipo- 
tentiaiy and the Admiral arrived too late in the 
season to undertake any operations beyond the 
attacks on Amoy, Chuaan, and Chinhai. It will 
be remembered that, in July, 1841, Sir Hugh had 
^yiaed Lord Auckland against a movement on the 
Peiho (cf. p. 304). Later in the year, while Sir 
Hugh Gough was resident at Ningpo, an important 
communication arrived, in which Lord Auckland 
rever^ to his alternative course of an expedition 
to Pekmg by the Peiho river. The Commauder.in. 
Chief agreed to this suggestion, stipulating thst he 
aho^d receive certain reinfoioemente. He still 
preferred his own suggestion of the Yang-toe-kiang 
but he w^ ready to adopt the course pointed out 
by the Indian Government, provided they supplied 
^ with an efficient force. The spring of I 843 
oimd the arnyal of remforeementa still in the 
^tance, and Sir Hugh, under the imprecaion that 
movement on Peking had been sanctioned by 
the Home Oovemnient. was in some perplei^ity 
ateut his duty in the matter. He could not legaid 
^ e<3uamnuty the consequences, to his men, of 
^ponmg operations till the hot season, and he 
therefore suggested to Sir Homy Pottinger that 
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every available man should bo sent to join bim 
in the end of March, merely leaving sufficient gar* 
riaons for Hong-Kong, Eulangsu, Chusan, and the 
joss-house above Chinhoi, and evacuating Ningpo; 
if necessaiy, Kulangsu could also be abandoned. 
With the men thus concentrated under his own 
command, he proposed to proceed up the Yang-tse- 
kiang, intermpt the trade of the Imperial Canal, 
and capture Nanking, and then, on the arrival of 
reinforcements, to proceed to the Peiho. This 
plan was formed with the view of combining his 
own scheme of operations with that of the Govern¬ 
ment, and negotiations with the Plenipotentiaiy 
w^e in progress when on March 6 a conununica- 
tion arrived &om Lord EUenborough which altered 
materially the whole situation. 

The Duke of Wellington had, in the preceding 
autumn, approved of the Yang-tse-kiang project, 
being guided by a memorandum drawn up by 
Lord Colchester when the question of sending 
a land force was under consideration. Lord Col¬ 
chester had reported that the Yang-tse-kiang alone 
afforded &cilitica for the operations, and had 
suggested the island of Einshan as a basis; it 
was, of course, an objection that KitiRban was some 
hundreds of miles from the capital, but the inter* 
ruption of internal commerce and the stoppage of 
tribute both in kind and in money were deemed 
sufficient to affect the Court; and, in any case, 
there seemed no choice. 

But on the receipt of Lord Auckland's suggestioD, 
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hi the beghiniag of 1842, the Duie of Wellington 
had an interview with Sir Geoige Cockbum, who 
informed him of the existence of an anchorage in 
the Gulf of Pechili, near the mouth of the Peiho 
river, and of the of the passage of 

stokers and smaller ships*of-war up the river. 
This conversation changed the views of the Ihike 
of Wellington, and, while he did not insist upon 
the adoption of this coume, he urged it upon Lord 
EUenborough. The new Govcmoi-General felt 
that this scheme involved the risk of the loss of 
communication between the army and the fleet 
for no one could tell what obstructions might 
mterfere with the course even of the never-failing 
Nemsis; that the long march up the river or an 
expoeure to the sun in open boats might be possible 
while the troops were fresh, but that the return 
journey, after two or three months of a Chinese 
summer, would be a matter of great difficulty; and 
that the whole operation involyod many chances 
of sudden attack and would ultimately result in 
a conflict with the whole miHtary foree of China 
gathered together to defend the Emperor The 
Duke, in estimating the depth of water in the 
Peiho nver, had forgotten that the river banka 
^ higher than the surrounding plain, and that, 
by Bunply cutting them the Chinese could in- 
defimtely reduce the draught of the river In 
these cfrcumstanoes, Lord Ellenborough left the 
^ decision to the military and naval Commander^ 
in-Chief entertain so strong an opinion." he 

s 2 
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wrt>te ’ to Sir Hugh Gough, ' of the extuem© danger 
of the proposed advance of the troops entrusted 
to Your ExceHenciy, by the Peiho river, that in 
the event of Tour ExcoKency ooncurring in that 
opinion and retpiiring the support of the authority 
with which the letter of Lord Stanley leaves me 
invested, I do not hesitate at once to direct Your 
Excellency not to undertake that operation,* 

Sir had imagined that Lord Auckland's 

suggestion of the Peiho had already been fully 
sanctioned, and it was a welcome surprise to him 
to find that a choice was still open. He had no 
heritation about the question. His judgement was 
perfectly clear in favour of Lord Elienborough's 
position and against that of the Duke, The Admiral 
declared himseU of the same mind, and it was 
decided that the great attempt should be made on 
the Yang-ts&kiang. It was impossible, at such a 
distance, to obtmn WeUington's sanction for this 
departure firom his expressed views, and, after 
the course adopted had proved successful beyond 
expectation, Lord Ellenborough informed the Duke 
that he was ‘satisfied , . . that, bad the army, in 
pursuance of Lord Stanley’s instructions, gone to the 
Gulf of Petchelee, it would have been utterly lost, 
and perhaps the fleet too*.’ If the original concep¬ 
tion of a movement upon the Yang<tse-kiang cannot 
be ascribed to the Governor-General, he deserves, 

' Loid Ellenborough to Sir Hugh Ootig^, March 35, 1S43, 

• ZHdion AdminisAi'aJton ef LerJ Elknixa^ugh, p. 297. 
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at all events, the credit of having supported and 
sanctioned it, in spite of the opinion of an authority 
to which every British soldier was accustomed to 
yielA 

Before the expedition actually proceeded to the 
Yang^tse>kiang, it was neceosaiy, for the safety of 
the email garrisons left in the captured towns, to 
attack a large Chinese force which had been 
assembled near the town of Chapoo, the port of 
Hang-chow, situated in the Han estuaiy. On May 7 
the British forces afforded their enemy the delight 
of a fresh ‘victoiy’ by the evacuation of Ningpo'. 
The city of Chinhai was abandoned on the same 
day, but a small number of men were left in the 
joas-houso overlooking the city. On the 17fch the 
fleet anchored dose to the Han estuary, and near 
the city of Chapo(k The currents were very strong 
and very treacherous, and the Chinese relied upon 
the difficulty of landing any considerable force 
from so uncertain a river. On the evening of the 
16th, Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William Parker 
had made a reconnaissance and agreed upon the 
plan of attack. The city of Chapoo was found to 
be situated on a promontory running from east 
to west, and some five miles in lengtL It 

^ At Ningpo, Sir Hugh hod adopted m<!uars wbich had 
been unpiscticable at Amoy, and liad actually organized a staff 
of Chinese police to protect private property. But the Chinese 
attack had thrown evciythiag into coafoaion, and by the end 
of April, Ningpo was a wildcmesa, ''When 1 look at this 
place,* wrote Sir Hugh, * 1 am sick of war,' 
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c»ccupi6<i fl poeitiott at the westam end, protected 
bj o aeries of heights which cover the hu^er portion 
of the promontory. These hills extended oastwerds 
for about three milefii, and in them the Chinese 
liad prepared several defences, including breast- 
works, earthen redoubts and joss-houses. Towards 
the shore they had prepared a series of batteries, 
to resist any attempt to force a landing directly 
opposite the town. The city itself was walled and 
contained a separate cantonment for a large body 
of Tartar troops, who lived apart from the Chinese. 

Sir Hugh Gough’s intention was to disembark 
early in the morning of the ISth at the eastern 
end of the promontory, and to turn the heights 
so as to cut off the troops posted there from a 
retreat to the dty. The men at his disposal wena 
still few in number, for the reinfoicementa could 
not arrive for another month, and considerations 
of climate rendered it imperative that operations 
should be undertaken as soon as possible. He 
divided his forces into three columns —right, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morris, the centre (Artillery) 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomerie, and tho loft 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Schoedde, who liad distin¬ 
guished himself in the defence of Ningpo two 
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montha e&rlier. Sir Hugh himself accompanied the 
right columru It landed firsts at a point selected 
by the two leaders on the 16th, and occupied, without 
opposition, a height which covered the disembarka* 
tion. To the left column, accompanied by the 
artillery, Sir Hugh assigned the task of moving 
rapidly round the base of the heights, getting in 
rear of the enemy, and cutting their commumca* 
tions with Ohapoo. This movement was success¬ 
fully accomplished, while the right wing advanced 
upon the heights themselves, taking, in turn, the 
various defences. The Sepoys maintained the 
communications between the two colu mns , and 
Mmultaneously with these operations, the steamers 
commenced to shell the breastworks which were 
within range. The enemy were completely taken 
by surprise; as usual, they were unprepared for 
anything except a frontal attack They gave way 
on all sides and took to Sight, with the exception 
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of a body of some 800 Tartar troops who seized 
a small joe&-house| and held it with indomitablio 
pluck and perseverance. Assault after assault was 
required to capture it, and, when, at last, it fell, 
there were only aomo fifty survivors, and most of 
these were wounded, A large proportion of the 
British casualties arose &om the attack on this joss- 
house, and several lives were lost by rash and 
premature attempts, while the arrival of artillery 
was being awaited \ In the end it was set on firo 
by OUT rockets and breached by some powder-bags, 
which were placed in position at great risk by 
Captain Fears, the chief Field Engineer. 

While the attack on the joss-house was stiU in 
progress, Sir Hugh moved with the left wing upon 
the city wall, supported by a number of guns. The 
bridge over tho canal outside the wall bad been 
broken down, and a Uttlo delay was the result, 
but some boats were found, with which the Grena¬ 
dier company of the 55th, and a number of Sappers, 
crossed over and scaled the wall The whole 
attack had occupied only fijur hours; the process 
of disembarkation was completed at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and by noon Sir Hugh was on 
the city walls. He was immediately joined by Sir 
William Parker with marines and seamen, and, 
after each of the gates had been secured, the city 
was occupied. 

The numbers of the Chinese were estimated at 


* The Kmesis, vol. jj. pp. SSfi-Sas. 
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about 8,000 regulaia (includiog 1^700 Tartars), and 
their losses at &oiii 1,200 to 1,500. The Britisli 
lost, in killed, two oflScera and eleven rank and file, 
and, in wounded, six officers and forty-aix rank and 
file. Both the officers who were killed (Colonel 
Tomlinson of the 18th Boyal Li^, and Captain 
Campbell of the 55th Begiment), received their 
wounds in the attack on the joss-house, as also did 
the Deputy^Adjutant-General, Colonel Mountain, 
whose very severe iiyuries incapacitated him for 
some weeks, and deprived the Commander‘m'Cbief 
of his invaluable services. Sir Hugh Gough did 
not propose to occupy the town longer than was 
necessary for destroying the arsenals and a gun¬ 
powder manufactory. Great kindness was shown 
towards the population, but many of the mhahit- 
ants of the Tartar city, preferring death to dis¬ 
honour, destroyed their wives and children and 
themselves committed suicide. The proud Tartar 
race, living apart and as conquerors, had only now 
met the barbarians and experienced the ignominy 
of defeat. The Chinese were less scrupulous, and 
gladly availed themselves of the attention of our 
medical officers. It was remarked, indeed, that 
the capture of Chapoo was followed by an entire 
change in the attitude of the people. Coses of 
kidnapping had never been more frequent than in 
the preceding winter, and many prisoners thus taken 
bod been tortured and murdered. It seemed at 
one time as if the Chinese regarded these captm'os 
of single individuals as the only offonsive method 
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which Tcmained for them. But after the capture ot 
Chapoo, the General and the Admiral were thanked 
for their humanity by the veteran Elopoo, one of the 
most diatingukhed and of the most honourable of 
the adviseiB of Taoukwang, and thereafter the 
Chinese authorities followed the practice of civilked 
nations in their treatment of any of the barbarians 
who were unfortunate enough to fall into their 
hands. Sixteen kidnapped soldiers were returned 
by Elepoo to Sir Hugh Gough in recognition of 
Ms courtesy in releasing the Chinese captured at 
Chapoo, 

Chapoo was held for only a very few days; its 
arsenals were destroyed» and its ordnance captured, 
but private property was, as far as possible, pro¬ 
tected from the Chinese robbers. On May 27^ the 
British evacuated Chapoo, and proceeded round 
the headland into the mouth of the great river 
which they had so long desired to see. The first 
operation in the Yang-tse-kiang was an attack upon 
the small towns of Woosung and Paoushan, situated 
at the mouth of the Woosung river, a tributary of 
the Yang-tse-kiang, on its right h ank. The opera¬ 
tions against Woosung are fully detailed in the 
Voi/ages nf the and they belong to naval, not 

to military history. On the night of June 13, the 
fieet reached the anchorage of Woosung, and, next 
day, the General and the Admiral made a recon¬ 
naissance, which, although it afforded much valu¬ 
able information, failed to establish tba practica¬ 
bility of landing so as to turn the defences, Ono 
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point alone seemed practicablOj and it was agreed 
to exammo the locality during the night; should 
they be disappointed in their expectation of 
landing, they must trust to the efforts of the ships-* 
of-w-ar to silence the batteries covering the regular 
landing-place. They were disappointed, and at six 
o'clock on the morning of June 16, the ships were 
towed in shore in the face of a ffre &om the 
batteries. When all were in their appointed sta¬ 
tions, Sir William Parker ordered a cannonade 
which was soon successful in its object Mean¬ 
while, the troopships had all run aground, and the 
whole credit of the occupation of the batteries fell 
to the navy. The land forces did not disembark 
till noon, when they marched upon Paoushan only 
to find it deserted by the enemy, whose retreat was 
threatened by the movement of one of Sir Hugh's 
columns. 

The capture of Woosimg threw open the way to 
Shan^iai, into which the inhabitants of the district 
were gathering. Shanghai was one of the centres 
of the internal commerce of China, and was con¬ 
nected by a system of canals with various portions 
of the Empire. An attack upon Shanghai was 
arranged for Juno 19, and preparations were made 
for the passage of the forces along the fourteen 
miles which separated it fiom Woosimg. Xaeu- 
tenant-Golonel Montgomerie was instructed to 
conduct one column by laud, while the remainder 
were towed up the Woosimg river. The shipsHof-war 
had already disposed of some batteries on the river 
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banlta. Th© progress of the British troops was 
pracilcallj unopposed, and Colonel Montgomerie, 
who reached the city first, found that it had been 
evacuated on the preceding night. The wealthier 
inhabitants hod fled with the troops, but the 
middle classes and most of the shopkeepers re¬ 
mained and brought poultry and v^tables to sell 
to the invaders. The confidence thus shown in 
British intentioDs was not misplaced 'The only 
injury done at Shanghai/ says Sir Hugh Gough's 
dispatch, ‘ was by the Chinese robbers who had 
commenced their work of depredation before we 
entered it I issued a very strong edict which, 
before we left, produced, in a great measure the 
desired effect, and I was enabled to induce many 
of the most respectable Chinese to take charge of 
largo establishments (principally pawnbrokers), the 
inhabitants of which had fled, with a promise 
they would protect them finm the rabble.’ Any 
arrangement of this nature, it will be remembered, 
bad been impossible at Amoy, and the change in 
the attitude of the Chinese was one of the most 
hopefiil indications of the approaching end of the 
conflict. 

Shanghai was almost inunediately abandoned, 
for it was now late in the season, and there 
remained much to do. Its military stores wore 
destroyed, and a large number of guns (some of 
them brass and of recent manufiicture) were cap¬ 
tured bodi there and at Woosung But reinforce¬ 
ments were arriving, and 170 miles lay between 
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Woosung and the objective point of the campaign 
—the and populous citj of Nanking, situated 
above the point of interBcctian of the Imperial Canal 
with the Yang-tee-kiaug, Nanking was known to be 
strongly fortified, and it was protected by the town 
of Chinkiangfoo, which commanded the northern 
entrance to the southern portion, of the Canal, close 
to the two islands of Einshan and Sungshan (the 
Golden and Silver islands), the former of which 
had originally been selected as the probable basis of 
operations. The large reinforcsements which had 
arrived had nearly trebled the available field force, 
besides increasing the various garrisons. They in¬ 
cluded the 98th Regiment under Ueutenant-Colonol 
Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), and 
they were accompanied by Migor-General Lord 
Saltoun. 

It required no small skill and courage on the 
part of the Admiral to advance nearly two hundred 
miles up an unknown river, and preparations of 
various kinds occupied some days before a move¬ 
ment could be made 

^ “While these prepanttions were in progress there occarrcd 
the qaestion of the trerntment of the Chinese people, to wluth 
reference has already been made. The Plenipoteadary, the 
General, and the Admiral were agreed that, on the Bclitire of 
the Canal, all trade northwards, of any kind, must be stopped, 
in order to exert the reqaiaito prcBSore on Peking. Bat Sit 
Hugh Gongh differed £»m his collesgaca with regard to the 
amonnt of Interfennee with the ttade of the seathem coast 
province of Chekiang which was necessary or dealiabLe. Th^ 
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The expedition set sail on the evening of Julj 6. 
Ten days were occupied in the passage up the 
river; the Chinese, who had trusted entirely to the 
defences of Woosung, offered practically no opposi¬ 
tion, but winds and currents were the cause of 
considerable delay. On the evening of the IGth 
the General and the A dmir al nsade a reconnais¬ 
sance of the neighbourhood of Kinahan and Chin- 
kiangfoo; still no opposition was offered, and the 
inhabitants crowded to the shore to gasse at the 
steamer. It was not till the night of the 20th that 
the whole fleet had assembled, and by that time, 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sit William Parker had 
agreed upon the method of the assault. 

took the view tt&t the Boqtbem proviiice should be eubjecicd 
to th« same restrictioa as the nortbem. Sir Hugh Gough 
was opposed to this course. ' 1 should say/ he wnto, * that 
the stoppage of supplies which are eomnou and occessaiy 
articles of food to the lower classes in the Coast Proviuces 
will Lufllct a grest siCDinit of suffenug without any adequate 
advantage to be obtained. On the contruy, I eonoeive that 
the pressure oceasiooed by such a stoppage might not im¬ 
probably drive the people into insnrrection against the existing 
Govenuneut (whkh is precisely what we are told not to 
eocouTHge), at the same time that it oudaubtedlv would create 
a lasting iinpiession of ill-wltl towards our nation, and that 
repugnance to fnturc commercial inteicourse which the Chinese 
GoYemment so industriously lahontB to propagate, and which 
it ia on our port eo essential to counteract.^ Sir Hngh Gough 
to the Admiral, Juno 28, 1842. The speedy coqclusion of 
peace rendered the question of little or no practical importance, 
and we mention the subject only because of the light it throws 
on the character c£ Sir Hugh Gotigh, 
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The city of Chinkiangfoo lay in immediate proxi¬ 
mity to the Imperial Canal, which flowed beneath 
its western and southern feces, joining the Tang- 
tse-kiang near tho western angle of the city wall, 
and thus serving as a moat. On tho north and east 
the city rose to a range of heights, and at some 
distance away there was a steep hill connected by 
a narrow ridge with a lower height, both of which 
commanded the northern angle of the ci^. On 
each there was a jossrhouse. The island of Kin- 
ehan lay little more than a thousand yards from 
the entrance of the canal and the western suburb 
of the city. It proved to be a mere rock, not more 
than a few himdied yards in cireumferenco, and 
quite useless for military purposes because com* 
manded from the shore; but it wsa employed by 
Sir Hugh as a means of observation. 

The assault was fixed for the morning of July 21, 
and as the capture of Woosung had been a purely 
naval operation, the place of honour was, on this 
occasion, given to tho military forces, A con¬ 
siderable number of Chinese troops had been des¬ 
cried on the northern hills commanding Chin- 
kiangfoo, and three encampments were observed 
on the slope of the hills south-west of the city. Sir 
Hugh decided to cut these while, at the same 
an assaiilt was being directed against the 
western wall. For this purpose ho divided his 
troops into three brigades, xmder Major-General 
Lord Saltoun, MfyorGeneral Schoedde, and M^jor- 
General Bartley respectively i in addition to the 
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Artilleij, under LieutenaiitiCoIonel Moutgomerio 
The second brigade, under General Schoedde, was 
entrusted with the attack on the noitb; the first, 
under Lord Saitoun, with that on the south-weetem 
encampments; and the third, under General Bart> 
107 , with the assault on the city walls. 

The first and second brigades landed at daylight 
on the morning of July 21 j the latter immediately 
commenced its movement on the heights, while 
the former remained to cO'Ver the disembarkation 
of the guns and of the third brigade. Sir Hugh 
then ordered Lord Saltoun to move on the encamj^ 
ments with the QSth Hegiment, nine companies 
of the Bengal Volunteers, and the flank companies 
of the 41at Madras Native In&ntry, accompanied 
by throe giuis and a detachment of Sappers. The 
remaining companies of the Bengal Volunteers 
were aoot along a path which led them between 

* Pint Brigade, order IkhU Saltoan; 26tli Owneroniaiw, 
98tb Rig i fne otj Bengal Volu&teeiv, and the flanV conpaQiea 
of 41 at Madras Native Infantiy. 

Second Brigade, under Major-General Schoedde: ^thBegi- 
ment, Snd and 6tli Madras Native Infantiy, and the rifle 
company of the Sfith Madras Native Infantry. 

Third Brigade, under Majar-Gmierai Bartley t 18tb Boyal 
Iriah, 49th Regiment, 14th Madias Native Infantiy. 

The Erst Brigade nombered 83 officers and 2,235 rank and 
file! the second brigade numbered 60 officers and 1,772 tank 
and file j the third brigade numbered 68 efficeia and 2,087 
rank and file. 

Aittlleiy, nnder Colonel Montgomerie : Buiupean, 2fi officers 
and Sift men; Native, 6 officers and 2S2 mnn, 
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the encampmenta and the city and enabled them 
to make an attack upon the enemy’s right flank. 
They were tmpenceived by the Chinese and had 
the honour of alone commencing the onslaught: 
but they were soon supported by Lord Saltoun, 
who experienced no difficulty in expelling the 
enemy. Meanwhile the third brigade had been 
assembled in front of the wall, along with the 
Cameronians, who had been detached from Lord 
Saltoun. The guns were in position, and Sir Hugh 
decided on forcing the west gate. Powder-bags 
were placed in front of the gate, which was then 
hloxm in by Captain Pears. A long archway 
appeared in front, through which the troops entered. 
They found themselves in a largo outwork, and 
separated by an inner gate from the town. But, 
at this moment, the inner gate was seized by 
General Schoedde, and all further difficulty, in 
this connexion, was removed. 

General Schoedde had been successful in driving 
the enemy from the northern hills and in destroy¬ 
ing their works. He had been further instructed 
to make a feint upon the north and east walls, 
but was given discretionary powers to convert his 
diversion into a real attack, should ho deem it 
ad\^ble, Por this purpose, detachments of 
artillery and sappers bad been added to his brigade. 
He had decided to act upon these powers, had 
escaladed the walls at the north angle, cleared 
the ramparts on the western side, and carried, 
after consrdorable i^sistanoo, the inner gatc^ where 
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lie mot tho party ■whicb was aocomparued by Sir 
Hugh in person. 

The heat was now intolerable, and was teliiag 
on the British force, several of whom died from 
ita effects. Sir Hugh was, therefore, anxious to 
place the men under cover, to await the approach 
of nightfall before continuing the assault. The 
Tartar city was yet untouched, and its capture 
could be safely postponed: but two operations 
had to be carried through immediately. A body 
of Tartar troops had been driven, without the 
possibility of escape, into the western outwork; 
they refused to surrender, and most of them were 
shot down or destroyed in the burning houses. 
It remained to dear the 'walls and occupy all the 
gates, and General Bartley's troops, in effecting 
this object, mot 'with considerable resistance from 
about 1,000 Tartars, who had obtained cover under 
some endosures. Flank attacks from the 4Sth and 
55th Beghnents soon dispersed them, and the 
exhausted men obtained a respite till six o'dock 
in the evening, when parties were pushed into 
the Tartar city. They found that the enemy liad, 
as at Woosung, destroyed themselves. The 
General's house had been burned by his own 
orders, and he himself had perished in the hre. 
Sir Hugh’s dispatch tells of the horror of the sight—> 
* Dead bodies of Tartars in every bouse we euiered, 
principally women and children thrown into 
wells or olherwise murdered by their own people. 
A great number of those who escaped our hre 
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committed suicido after destroying their families; 
the loss of life has been appalling, and it may be said 
that the Manchu race in this city is extinct' It 
was little wonder that Sir Hugh again wrote home, 
‘I am sick at heart of war and its fearful con- 
sequences/ The ftightful heat rendered it im¬ 
possible to take any systematic measures to prevent 
the Chinese robbers from plundering the town, 
and the only redeeming feature of the scene was 
the hope that it would bring about the conclusion 
of the war. 

The British casualties were 144 in all; among 
whom three oflScers and thirty>one rank and file 
were killed. About a seventh of the casualties 
oocurred from the effects of the intense heat of 
the sun. 


VI 


THE TREATY OP NANKDfG 

Whiub the roilitajy forces under Sir Hugh Gough 
were performing their Isst exploit in Chino, the 
naval portion of the expedition was engaged in 
effecting the main purpose of the movement in 
the Yang‘tse-kiang—the blockade of the Imperial 
The channel which we have described as 
passing immediately under the walls of Ch inkian g* 
foo was only one of threo oonununieations between 
the great river and the southern branch of the 
canal, while the communications with the northern 
branch were so numerous as to form ‘ a network of 
watercourses/ It was, therefore, no easy task to 
carry out the design, but by a skilhil employment 
of the ships thb object was effected, and, although 
large quantities of supplies bad been conveyed to 
Peking before the arrival of the Expeditionary Force, 
yet so large a number of junks, laden with cargoes 
of all kinds, were prevented from proceeding up 
the canal, that a considerable impression must have 
been made at Peking. Signs that the Emperor at 
last realized the situation were not wanting when, 
early in August, arrangements were made for the 
advance upon Nanking, the ancient capital of the 
Empire. 
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Tlio time spent by the troops at OMnkiangfoo, 
short as it was, proved to be disastrous in its effects. 
The number of dead bodies in the Tartar town 
rendered it impossible to attempt to bury them in 
the intense heat which prevailed, and, although the 
men were quitddy withdrawn! to the heights above 
the city, the army suffered some losses from cholera. 
Apart from the effect of a forward movement upon 
the mind of the Emperor, it was, therefore, advisable 
to proceed without delay to Nanking, and the force 
embarked on July 29, leaving MajorOenonil 
Schoedde and a small garrison on the heights 
which commanded both the city and the mouth 
of the canal Tho prevalence of contrary winds 
delayed the arrival of the whole expedition till 
August 9, but Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William 
Parker anchored off Nanking some days before, and 
concerted measures for an assault, should the 
Chinese persist in refusing to come to terms. So 
desirous were they of avoiding tiio scenes of death 
and desolation that they had witnessed at Chin- 
Idangfoo, that they offered to spare the city on 
payment of a ransom. The offer referred to opera¬ 
tions against the city alone; the war must be 
vigorously prosecuted in other directions until 
the Government sent duly authorized persons to 
discuss terms with Her M^'esty^s representative. 
The brave Tartar troops witliin the town were 
ready to die, but unprepared to yield without 
a stni^le, and Sir Hugh, therefore, organized a 
demonstration of British superiority in arms. 
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Nanldng was a town of vast area; its walls are 
said to have been, before the coming of the Tartars, 
some tHrtj'five miles in circumference, and the 
Chinese were wont to relate with pride {although 
the boast maj prove more than the lei^^ of the 
walls), how two horsemen, starting at sunrise from 
the same point and galloping in opposite directions 
round the w'alls, would not meet till sunset At 
the date of Sir Hughes attach, tho circumference 
was estimated at twenty miles, and the difficulty 
of defending such an extent of wall was increased 
by the nature of the ground and by the fact that 
the city was «>mmanded by hill& More especially 
was this the case on the eastern side, where Sir Hugh 
at once selected, as a base of operations for his 
artiUery, Chungshan, a precipitous mountain over* 
looking the whole country. 'It was evident,' he 
says in his dispatch, 'that I could take the city 
whenever I pleased, by threatening it at such 
distant points as to prevent the concentration of 
a large opposing force—the very difficulties of 
approach affording the means of detaching small 
parties with impunity to create diversions—but 
I was well aware that the stand would be made 
in the Tartar city.’ An attempt of this kind would 
mevitably end in an assault on the Tartar quarter 
(which, as elsewhere, was separated by a wall fix>m 
the Chinese city), and in tho self-destruction of 
numberless Tartar soldiers. The Commander-in- 
Chief therefore resolved to adopt tactics which 
would be of more value as a demonstration, and 
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not less effective should it be necessary to proceed 
to extremities. 

The northern angle of Nanking reached to within 
seven hundred paces of the river, and afforded the 
only opportunity for a conjoint attack. It was, 
accordingly, agreed that the ships should be placed 
in position to attack the north-east comer, while 
Sir Hugh's attack was made upon the three gates 
on the eastern aide. His intention was to threaten 
the two flank gates, and to make the real attack 
upon the central or Taiping gate, which was situated 
within a few hundred yards of the base of Chung- 
shan, and to which there was an excellent approach- 
Tbe attacking party would be covered by the con¬ 
centrated fire of the artillery from the hill, and 
‘this point forced,* says the dispatch, *the Tartar 
city would virtually be taken, as my guns, intro¬ 
duced by the Taiping gate, could immediately be 
placed upon an eminence, perfectly commandiag 
the inner wall and town, at a distance of a few 
hundred yards, whilst the bulk of my force, by a 
mpid advance on the tower in the centre of the 
Chinese city, might cut off the troops defending 
the North and East faces.' 

These plans were destined never to be carried 
out, and w© have accordingly described them only 
in outline, * Although,' says the historian of China, 
* they exhibit the tactical skill of the commander, 
and no officer was more skilfbl than Sir Hugh 
Gough in drawing up a plan of action, their interest 
and importance have long departed. Suflice it to 
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B&y that the battle of Nanking, admirably as it was 
arranged for us ns a complete English idctoiy, was 
noTer fought, and, although the great demonstra* 
tion before this second city of the Empire had 
much to do with the promptitude with which the 
terms of peace were agreed upon and rotided, the 
last operation of the war of 1841-2 was performed 
without the shedding of blood on the one side or 
the other’,’ 

There is evidence of the existence of a * peace 
party’ in the councils of the Emperor for some 
time before the conclusion of the war. As early 
as Juno 1, Elepoo had written to Sir Hugh Gough 
an eloquent letter on the horrorB of war, but Elepoo 
had no authority to enter into negotiations. He 
had been sent, along with the Emperor's uncle, 
Keying, to pnweeute the war, and it is doubtful 
if Ee^'ing would have approved of negotiations had 
not the fall of Ohapoo brought him to a sense of 
the danger in which the Empire stood. Elepoo’s 
letter was, however, useful in affordiug Sir Heruy 
Pottinger an opportunity of stating, in outline, the 
demands of Her Britannic M^esty's Government, 
and of insisting, in the first place, upon the appoint* 
ment of Chinese plenipotentiaries. Before the 
expeditionary force left Chinkeangfoo, informal 
indications had been given that the Emperor 
desired to make concessions, and the arrival at 
Nanking of an Imperial Commission, including 


^ Boulge/fl Eisfory of CAina, vol. iL p. 132. 
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Keying and Elepoo, on Ai^ust 12, gave fresh 
reason for hope. By that date Sir Hugh waa 
ready to strike his great blow, but he withhold his 
lumd while the preliminaries were being arranged. 
The Commissionera hesitated to produce the docu* 
ment which conferred upon them pow'ers to con* 
elude peace. They were told that, early on the 
morning of the 15th, the attack would commence. 
All was in readiness, and it seemed as if Chinese 
pride were again to be followed by deplorable 
consequences, when, at midnight on the 14th, they 
promised to produce the alh-iniportant paper. On 
the 17th August, came the long-expected inatme* 
tions from Sir Henry Pottinger, requesting the 
suspension of hostilities. 

The demands of Her Msgesty'a Government 
included the ocssion of the island of Hong^Kong, 
the payment of a total indemnity of twenty-one 
million dollars, the opening to foreign trade of 
Canton, Amoy, Foochoofoo, Kingpo, and Shanghai, 
and the establishment of perfcfot equality between 
tho Chinese and British representatives in the 
conduct of official correspondence. They also 
included the immediate release of all British 
subjects, and an amnesty for all Chinamen who 
had acknowledged the invaders. The Emperor 
empowered the Commissioners to signify his 
general adhesion tO' these conditions, and tho actual 
discussion took place in Nanking, while the arms* 
ments of Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William Parker 
were ready, at a moment's notice, to open fire upon 
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tJie town. There was, accordingly, no opportunity 
for trifling, and by August 20, when the Imperial 
Ck>nunis$ionerB paid a formal visit to Sir Henry 
Pottinger on board the ComteeUIis^ peace was 
no longer doubtful On August 28 Sir Henry 
Pottinger had a conference with the Commissioners 
within the walls of Nanking, and, on the 29th, the 
treaty was signed on board the CbrntcdTis, in the 
presence of the Plenipotentiaiy, the General, and 
the Admiral. China had given way on all points, 
and there wore seme suspicions that a now trick 
was contemplated; but the Treaty was immodiately 
ratified by the Emperor. 

The nature of the agroement is, like the character 
of the war itself, foreign to our purpose, but we 
are, perhaps, justified in pointing out that it left 
the opium question precisely where it was. Of the 
twenty-one million dollars which were paid by 
the Chinese, twelve constituted the war indemnity, 
three represented lawful debts owed to British 
subjects, and six were the compensation for the 
stores of opium destroyed at Canton. But the 
claim for compensation was baaed, not upon the 
legahty of the opium trade, but upon the circum¬ 
stances of its destruction, and Sir Henry Pottinger 
made no effort to secure any official sanction for 
the traffic. It might have beou wiser if he had 
done so, for the Chinese failed to understand the 
attitude of the British Government, which while 
making no defence of the opium traders, left their 
suppression entirely to the Chinese Government. 
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li was a eourse which may have been in accordanoe 
with Western diplomacy, but it left in the minds 
of the Chinese a constant suspidon of our good 
f ai th, vrhich produced grave consequences in the 
not distant iutuxe. But thiA is the only respect 
in which the egroement is open to sonous criticism. 
The advantages which had been gained in regard 
to oonunerce were &eely shared with other nations, 
without tho exertion of any pressure from European 
Governments. Tho clause which insisted upon 
equality between the agents of Her Britannic 
Mtyesty and those of the Emperor of China in¬ 
volved, in the view of at least one impartial 
observer, the real origin of the oonflict. At tho 
very beginning of hostilities, the great American 
Senator, John Quincy Adams, whose word had 
the combined weight of tho opinion of a distin¬ 
guished jurist and of a statesman who had held 
the highest ofiico in his country s gift, had defended, 
in no doubtful language, the justness ef the British 
case. ‘The cause of the war,' he said, ‘is the 
Kotow!—the arrogant and insupportable preten¬ 
sions of China that she 'will hold commercial inter¬ 
course with tho rest of mankind, not upon terms 
of equal reciprocity, but upon the insulting and 
degrading forms of the relation between Lord and 
vassal *.* 

No words are required to emphasize the practical 
value of the treaty'—the importance of the cession 


' Qaotdi in the Chinese JteposUory for 1812, pp. 27-t-89. 
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of HoDg-Kong and the opening of the Treaty ports. 
Ttie complete submission of Chino "waa the result 
of the complete suoceaa ivilh which Sir Hvigh Gough 
and Sir William Parker had prosecuted the war, 
and whatever controvenay may rage over the opium 
question,- there can be none os to the wisdom of the 
policy which had been puraued by Hie military and 
naval commandm, the effect of whoso joint action 
had never been diminished by any difference of 
opinion, and who entertained for each other the 
deepest respect and affection. 


There can bo no doubt (said the Duke of WeHing- 
ton, in proposing a vote of in the House 

of Lord^ to the Army and the Navy) that the 
operationH of this war were exceedingly difficult, 
Dittle was known of China except its enormous 
population, its great extent, and its immense 
resources; we knew nothing of the social life of 
that cotmtry; we knew nothing more of its com- 
mumcatious than a scanty aoquaiutanco with its 
rivers and canola; and whether their roa^ ran 
along rivers, or in any other way, nobody in this 
country could give any iuformatioa, nor could any 
be aequir^. We felt, as everybody must have 
felt, that it w^ absolutely necessary, after so many 
years of negotiation, to carry the war into the heart 
of the country, in order to make an impression on 
a people who had manifested SO littlfi dispo^tiQii 
to reiid6r justice, ond to como to re^isoDiibl© terms 
of peace. The question was as to the mode of doing 
it; and, cDOHiderii^ the complete ignorance which 
we and aU mankind were in with respect to the 
communications of the country, the difficulties, 
natural ^d artificial, which we had to contend 
wth, besides the imm ense distance from our country 
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at which the op^ration^ mmt ba carried on~we 
naturally look to the reaulta ; and^ I mjjist say, 
there m no individual^ however saDguine, who could 
have expected such succeaa aa has been produced 
by the cordial co-operation of the admiral com* 
mandlng the fleet and tlie g^eral commanding: the 
army^ and (following their example) of the officers 
and men in both serviees. 

The usual list of rewards and promotions followed 
the China war. Resolutions vrere passed in both 
Houses of Parliament; a medal and tw^elve months* 
batta were (after considerable correspondence) 
granted both to the military and to the naval forces 
employed. The Admiral Tvas raised to the dignity 
of G.C.B, That honour had already been conferred 
upon Sir Hugh Gough after the assault In Canton 
(although it ’was only after the conclusion of the 
Treaty that he was mveated with it by the Pleni* 
potentiaiy), and he was made a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sir Hugti Gough's services in China were not 
quite over, for he had still to spend some months 
in making the necessary arrangements for cariying 
out the provisions of the treaty. As soon as it was 
formally ratified by the Emporori and the first 
instalment of the indemnity was paid, the Expedi^ 
tionary Force retired from the Yang-tse-kmng and 
from Cbinhai, but garrisons were to be retained 
in the i ^l an d^ of Chusan and Kuhingsu until the 
indemnity ■was fixlly paid^ and the Chineae had 
opened the ports to foreign trade. Sir Hugh left 
Nanking in tho end of September^ and| after spending 
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some time at Cbusan and KuLmgsu, be reached 
Hong Kong in the end of November. When all 
was ready for bis departure, an outburst of violence 
among the mob of Canton threatened the safety of 
the British merchanta, and, towards the middle 
of December, he found it necessary once again to 
proceed up the Canton river. It seemed at first 
a critical moment, but it soon beoame dear that 
the outbreak was popular and not countenanced 
by the authorities, and Sir Hugh was at Hberty 
to return. The mordianta were much alarmed 
by the prospect of the disappearance from Canton 
of the Proserpine, the steamer in which the General 
had come, and Sir Hugh at once offered to leave 
the Proserpine to remain near the factories, and to 
make his own journey in a schooner. ‘The Coni' 
mandei>in-Chjef of the land forces,’ says Colonel 
Mountain", ‘was two days on board the schooner, 
huddled irith nine other officers into a amaii eabin, 
where the littlest follow amongst us could not 
stand, and on mighty short commons to boot’ 
On December 20 Sir Hugh soiled from Hong^Kong 
to Singapore, where he broke up the E:sp©ditionaiy 
Force, and himself returned to Calcutta. 

The selectiea of Calcutta instead of Madras for 
his arrival in India was the result of a oommuuica. 
tion on the subject of the command at Madras, to 
which, it will be remembered. Sir Hugh Gough 
had been appointed. It so happened that the post 


* Mentoirs, p, 214, 
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of Qovcmor of Madras was also vacant, and a 
soldier, Lord Tweeddale, was selected to fill it 
The Government now thought it expedient to unite 
the two commands, and the Commander-in~Qhief 
of the British Army, Lord Hill, had the tmpleaaant 
task of informing the victorious commander of the 
expedition to China that it had been decided that 
he should be deprived of the office to which he had 
been nominated. Sir Hugh was not a rich man: 
to a poor younger eon, as he himself remarked, 
tliere were attractions in India. But it may be 
said of him, without any affectation, that he never 
placed bis own elflims in opposition to an arrange^ 
ment which was clearly beneficial to the public 
service, and the letter in which he expressed his 
acquiescence in the decision of the Government 
is characteristic of his general attitude. We print 
it in full, for it was destined to be read to the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel';—• 

Heao QcABTEita, Ship Marion, off Nanking, 

September IS, 1842. 

Mt Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your Lordship's letter of the 8Dth of ApriL How¬ 
ever mortifying it may be to me to dud myself 
deprived of the appointment to which I bad been 
so graciously nominated, I beg to assure your 
XiOrdship that I bow, without repining, to any 
measure that may be considered beneficial to the 
interests of my country. To serve that country 
in the higher walks of a profession which 1 entered 


^ Cf. v&l. ii. p. HI. 
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aa a child, I came to India, and especudlj to Chiiia, 
and I trust jour Lordship will believe that, while 
my Soverei^ considered my services useful, they 
were, as they ever shall be, freely and, I hope, 
energetically rendered; but when they are no 
longer required, or when the public exigencies in 
such an important portion of our foreign possessions 
as Madras are deemed to cImK with mj individual 
advantage, 1 hope 1 may say that I am one of the 
last men in the army who would not readily sacrifice 
self-interest My gracious Sovereign’s unsolicited 
nomination of me to the chief command at Madras 
was received by me with thankfulness; and when¬ 
ever, for the furtherance of Her 31^esfcy’s service, 
it become expedient to place another in that sltuar 
tion, whether in a single or conjoint capacity, 
I should not have wished my private interests to 
stand in the way of the public good, lliat 1 fed 
rather disappointed, I cannot deny; but X am not 
the less grateful to my Sovereign for her gracious 
kindness towards me; or the less sincerely and 
warmly thankful to your Lordship for the renewed 
proof of kind consideration which your letter 
conveys. With the earnest and anxious prayer 
that the union of the civil government and military 
command at Madras may fully meet the expecta¬ 
tions of the Government, 

I have, &c., 

H. Gouoh, Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding Expeditionary Land Force. 

The Bi Honble. 

General Lord Hill, G.C.B., 

Commanding the Army in Chief, 

Horse Guards, 

London. 

His private correspondence shows that this high 
tone was not adopted for official letters only, and 
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he was becoming reconciled to the prospect of 
leaving India, although he still entertained some 
expectation of the offer of an appointment of some 
kind when he reached Calcutta, This hope woe 
destined to be fulfilled. Sir Hugh reached Govern* 
ment House on February 7, and received, along 
with lord Ellenborough's letter of congratulation, 
a private int i ma tion that be was to be nominated to 
succeed Sir Jasper Nioolis in the early autumn. 
The position of Commander-in-Oliief in iTtdia repr^ 
sented Sir Hugh’s highest ambition, and he could 
rejoice in it for other besides professional reasons, 
for he and Lady Gough could look forward to 
s umm ers spent in cool bill stations, and it was 
probable that the nature of his work would leave 
him little time to be spent in the heat of Calcutta. 
An official announcement could not arrive for some 
time, but, meanwhile, he had sufficient to occupy 
his attention in the enthusiasm of his reception at 
Calcutta:— 

Do not be suijnised (he writes to Lady Gough *) 
to see me walk in upon my head, for in truth 
I am capsized, as you will see. AH the feasting 
and fiummery I Imve had here has quite turned my 
head Yesterday was the grand fote by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta. Plain folk as w'e are cannot 
find ourselves at home, being all at once jumped up 
to all the honours usually paid to the Oovenior* 
General in the height of his greatest populari^. 
Upwards of 1,000 people were assembled at the 
Town Hall, Sir liBwrence Peel, Chief Justice, in the 

» Pebnatry 17,18i3. 
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CliAir, and an excellent Cliainnaii he mode. There 
Tvere four Toasts—the Queen^ Sir H. Gou^l^ the 
conqueror and pacificator of China, Sir William 
Parker, and the Army of Afghanistan—each pro¬ 
posed by complimentary speeches. That touching 
me was the most complimentary and flattering I 
ever received, t attempted to return thanks, John 
[Col. 3. B. Gough] says I did so admirably. I feel 
I did not, for, tho' gratified and flattered, I did not 
witness those approving fiwsea I could have wished 
and which always m^e praise so grateful. . . , 
1 am a great &voiirite with the Ladies here. 
Think of one actually flaking me to donee last 
night, and think of me being fool enough to comply. 
You see dotf^e creeps on apace. But 1 am deter¬ 
mined net to be old when I get to Bangalore 
amongst those dear ones so loved. 


From balls, illiuninations, and public dinners, 
Sir Hugh Gough was glad to escape to that family 
reunion to which he had looked forward thmti gh 
his two years in China. His eldest son, George, 
had accompanied b?m through a portion of the 
campaign, had exhibited personal courage worthy of 
his lather's son, and bad been of much assistance 
to the General, until Mlure of health forced him 
to return home, as a similar cause hod necesai* 
tated the departure from China of Colonel Haines, 
Sir Hugh's son-in-law. His nephew. Colonel J. B. 
Gough, had also been constantly at his side, and for 
his devoted service and that of Colonel Mountain, 
the old soldier owed and expressed sincere grati¬ 
tude. He had, therefore, not been quite alone, but 
bis letters are hill of references to the meeting with 
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Lady Gough at Bangalore^ and he deplored the 
necessity of remaming to be f&ted at Calcutta, and 
the coneeq;ueut postponement of his homecoming. 
He was worried, too, by the diffieultiefl which in- 
vanably oppress the mind of a sucoesafiil general— 
the recommendations which follow a campaign, 
‘Ho not for a moment believe,’ he writes, ‘that 
I s hal l be annoyed at becoming a walking gen¬ 
tleman Never was there a man would ■with 
greater ease throw off the pomp and vanities of 
■war, God knows there ia not much real flatisfao- 
tion in attempting to do justit^ ■with the whole bent 
of your soul, and to find your task only half 
accomplished,' 

Sir Hugh reached Madras on March 6, and found 
numerous letters of congratulation awaiting him, 
and a popular reception which compelled him to 
remain there somewhat longer than he wished. 
‘The whole of the inhabitants wishing to give a 
grand Boll and Supper to the China officei's,’ he 
wrote, *I ■will not forsake my Mends in the hour 
of ne@i/ His few days’ residence in Madras wero 
spent at the house of his Bon-in-law, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
■where he was rejoiced by the company of bfa 
daughter and of a bevy of grandchildren, about 
whom he ■writes enthusiastically. On March 18, 
he reached Bangalore and Lady Gough. 

Sir Hugh's intention, on hearing that ho was not 
to have the command at Madras, had been to return 

> This letter wba written before Sir Hugh had head of the 
probability of his bocomisg Conunander'in'Chief. 
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to Englftcd, after spending two months’ leave at 
Bangalore^ but the receipt of a letter hem the 
GovomoF'Geneml had necessitated a change in his 
plans even before the possibilitj of the command of 
the Bengal armj had been suggested, On hearing 
of tlie tumult at Canton in December^ 1812^ Lord 
Ellenborough considered the state of China so 
unsettled that he wrote: *1 should with much 
regret see jotir Excell encj leave India for England 
at a period when jour services may still be required 
in China, where the knowledge of jour presence 
would be worth Battalions in the pacihc settlement 
of all unadjusted questions; and I should hope that 
your Excellency would find it convenient to remain 
at Bangalore, or at some place where the Govern¬ 
ment can easily communicate with you. If there 
should arise in China a state of affairs indicating 
a probable renewal of hostilities, or the expediency 
of making a demonstration of Force, your Esceh 
Icncy has full authority at once to return and to 
resume your command^/ It was impossible to 
refuse such a request, and the private announce¬ 
ment made on the General's reaching Calcutta was 
a scarcely more decisive reason for remaining in 
India. A week after liia arrival at Bangalore, 
Sir Hugh received a semi-K>fficial letter from the 
Duke of Wellington, confirruing Lord EUenborough’s 
promise. In making the announcement, the Duke 
of Wellington wrote;— 

^ LoirLEllcnboraagh to Sir Hugh Gtoagh, Jsouiiry 20,1843, 
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Stbattieumave, 

fifA Janttary, 1843. 

My dear GENElLULf 

Ae 1 Am vrrituig to jou upon othor subjects, 
I cannot omit to congratulate you upon the com- 
pleat success of the service in which you have been 
lately employed, so much to your own Honour and 
the publick benefit 

It has given me great pleasure to have had it 
in my power to suggest, and that the Govcmment 
should have so readily attended to my suggestion, 
that you should be appointed Commander-ui'Chief 
in India, 

This is one of the highest, if not the highest 
situation which an officer in Her Miyesty's service 
can hold, and I do not doubt that you wiU equally 
as heretofore in other situations perform its duties 
with Honour to your own Character, and to the 
publick Advantage. 

You may rely upon my offiording you evoiy 
assistance in my power. 

Believe me. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 

Welusotos. 

Almost immediately after receiving tbia letter. 
Sir Hugh was prostrated by an. attack of China 
fever, which rendered essential a change of air. It 
was decided that he should go to the town of 
Mekara, in Coorg, in the southern uplands on the 
borders of Mysore. At Mekara he received, in 
the beginning of May, an official announcement of 
his appointment as Commander-in-Ghief of all Her 
M^esty’s forces serving in the East Indies, with 
the local rank of General. He was, at the same 
time, nominated a member of the GovemorGeneral's 
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Council He was naturally anxious to proceed at 
oneo to bis command, and to take up the important 
duties that had f^en to biru , but the attacks of 
fever proved peraistent and recurrent, and through 
the early summer of 1843 he was condemned to an 
inactive life at Mekaro. It was his last experience 
of leisure for six years to come. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The story of Sir Hugh Gough’s life and work in 
India covers a period of less than seven years, but 
it forms so important an episode in his career that 
we must devote to it many pages. It is with India 
that he is most closely associated, and the event 
which his name most readily recalls to mind is the 
conquest of the Punjab. The years from 1843 to 
1849 ore the most strenuous of his strenuous life, 
and they form a great epoch in the history of our 
Indian Empire. They were years of storm and 
stress j of danger and detraction and of triumph 
and fame ; and they have left a record which hears 
the mark of these vicissitudes. Controversies and 
disputes of many kinds have raged round the names 
of the men who, during these years, brought about 
the extension, and wellnigh the completion, of 
British dominion in India; and with th^ difficulties 
and controversies our thoughts will be largely oo* 
copied. Two pitfalls await him who would write 
of such things. In his eagerness to place before the 
reader facts and explanations of facte which have 
never seen the light, and the absence of which has 
resulted in on unfair general estimate of men and of 
events, he may forget what is fair to the memory 
of others, and he is also likely to confuse bis readers 
with the superabundance of his material. Both 
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these dongera have been ever before the eyes of the 
present writer, and the attempt to avoid the second 
has been not the least difficult portion of his task* 
Indian history is so intricate, and it is in places bo 
famil i ar , that elucidatory notes seem now inadequate 
and now superfluous. It may, however, bo con¬ 
venient to devote, in the first place, a few paragraphs 
to the constitutional and political condition of India 
in 1843. 

When Sir Hugh Gough was appointed Com* 
mander^m-Chief in India, that country was stiK 
governed in accordance with the system of double 
control established by Pitt’s India Act of 1785, 
subject to modifications made at various times, and 
especially on the occasion of the renewals of the 
Company's Charter in 1813 and 1833 The Court 
®f Proprietora had been deprived of its privileges 
in 1785, and the Government was placed in the 
hands of the Court of Directors and the body of 
Commissioners for the Af&irs of India, generally 
known as the Board of ControL In 1833 the C!om- 
pany lost its commercial character, but it remained 
an important fljctor in administration. Its powers 
were exercised through the Court of Directors, 
which eiyojed a right of patronage extending to all 
Indian appointments; but nominations to great offices 
such as those of Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief had to receive the consent of the Crown, 

» For details tm this subject the reader u lefemd to 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s historical rntroduetion to his work oa 
* Tlie GoTemmeiit df ludia*^ 
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and less Important nominations were sanctioned by 
the Board of Control, The duties of this latter body 
were largely performed by its President, who cor¬ 
responded to a modem Secretary of State for India. 
The Board of Control received all minutee and ordem 
of the Court ofDircsctora, had power of approval, disr 
approval or modification, and so could OTeimle any 
decision of the Company, In cases where secrecy 
was neceesaiy, the Board of Control coimmumcated, 
not with the Court of Directom, but with three of 
their number who formed a Secret Committee. 

In India, the supreme authority rested with the 
Govemor^eneral, who was also Governor of the 
Presidency of Bengal. In normal circumstances, 
this authority was exercised by the GovemoivGeneral 
of India in Council, but, in case of emergency, the 
Cbvemor-Gcnoral could act without consulting his 
Council, and, when there was a serious difference of 
opinion, could take steps in accordance with his own 
judgement, even in oppoaition to a majority of the 
Council. The office of Governor-General might also 
bo held in conjunction with tliat of Commander-in- 
Chief. The Council numbered three members, with 
the addition of a fourth for purposes of l^ialatiou. 
While the Goveraor-General in Council exercised 
ultimate control, each of the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras had a Governor and Council of its own, 
although these Councils had no independent legis* 
lative authority. More important, for our purpose, 
than the existence of separate Councils was the ar¬ 
rangement by which each Presidency had a separate 
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army system. The head of the army in the Bengal 
Presidency 'was always the General Co mmand fng w 
m'Chief in the East Indies; but only the Bengal 
troops were under his Immediate direction. The 
‘general oontroP which he possessed over the 
Madras army and the Bombay army was limited not 
merely by the powers which, legally or by tmlitaiy 
etiquette, were exercised by the local Commander* 
m<Chief, but also by the administrative functions of 
the Governor of the Presidency and his CounciL 
We shall see that this division of authority seriously 
hampered Sir Hugh Gough at an important crisis; 
it frequently proved most inconvenient, but it was 
not abolished till 1894. 

The political horizon in 1843 was greatly troubled* 
Tlie years of peace which India had enjoyed under 
liord William Bentinck had loft an unavoidable 
heritage of unsolved problems for his successor. To 
the difficulties which were forced upon him ^ Lord 
Auckland added the most troublesome of all—that 
of hostde relations with Afghanistan, In circum* 
stances which it is difficult to regard as necessitating 
such action, he determined to intervene in the 
domestic aSbiis of that unruly people, and to re¬ 
instate at Kabul a deposed and exiled Afghan ruler, 
Shah Sujah, In the beginning of 1839, Lord Auck* 
land sent an army to traverse the immense distance 
that separated Afghanistan from British India. It 
was at first successful, and, in the month of 
August, bhah Sryah was restored. A garrison of 
10,000 men was left in Afghanistan, stationed chiefly 
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at Kabul aad Kandahar. For two years, Afghan 
discontent Bmouldored, and the policy of inte^ 
vention seemed to bo justified. But in November, 
1841, a general msurrection broke out; the British 
Oeneml was old and unfit to eope with the 
situation, and he finally was forced to make peace 
with the enemy and to evacuate Bmbul. On its 
way, the Afghans attacked the retreating force, 
and UterBlly cut it to pieces. Of the men 
who left Kabul on the 6th ©f January, 1842, one 
single survivor reached Jellalabad, where (and at 
Kandahar) a British garrison held out When the 
news reached Agra, a Brigade was sent to relieve 
Jellalabad, but, in spite of nominal aid^ rendered 
by the Maharajah of Lahore, Shere Singh, it was un¬ 
able to proceed beyond Peshawur. Several months 
elapsed before the disgrace was in any sense re¬ 
moved, and it was not till the middle of September 
that the British reoccupied KabuL Even when 
a British army was ag^dn in possession of the 
eoimtry, it was dearly impossible to maintain the 
attitude we had adopted in 1839. The rival can¬ 
didate for the Throne, Dost Mahommed, was per¬ 
mitted to return and to take the place of Shah 
Sujoh, who had been murdered. Lord Ellen- 
.borough, who had succeeded Lord Auckland os 
Govemor-Geneml, was forced to content himself with 
.the destmetion of some public buildings, with the 
seizure of the gates of the temple at Sonumth (w'hich 
had been cm*ried off &om TnHjg ceuturies before), 
^ CL wfin, pp, 3T0-1* 
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and with a triumphal march from Kabul to the 
Sutlej, whore a great review waa held to impress 
the princes of India with the power of the British 
army, whoso invincibility they had begun to doubt 
Respect for the British arms (combined with distrust 
of British intentions) was the result of the next 
important event of Lord Ellenborougb’s reign—the 
quarrel with the Amirs of Sindh which led, in 
February, 1845, to the defeat of the Beloochee army 
at Meanee, by Sir Charles Napier, and fo the an* 
nexation of the province of Sindh, 

Three difficult quesrions remained to be settled, 
and on them depended the stability of British rule 
in India. Two of these were couneoted with our 
relations with independent native states. The 
Mahmttas at Gwalior and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
were alike possessed of strong and well disciplined 
forces, armed and trained on European principles 
and by European officers. Alike at Givalior and at 
Lahore, internal factions threatened the Indian 
Government with a sudden invasion from one or 
both of these armies. The third problem related to 
the oondition of the Indian army and the signs of 
insubordination and mutiny which were causing 
grave anjiiety to the authorities. When Sir Hugh 
Gough sailed from India, in January, 1850, two 
of these menaces to the preservation of British 
supremacy had disappeared; the third remained to 
place that supremacy in the greatest peril that the 
British have known in India. To each of them in 
turn we must devote our attention. 
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THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

MacauiiAy’b Elssay on Lord Clive Las rendered 
fATnilmr the ancient terror of the Mahratta nam e. 
* The highlands which bordered on the western sea* 
coast of India,^ he wrote in a memorable paragraph, 
‘poured forth ... a race which was long the 
terror of every native power and which, after many 
desperate and doubtful atnaggles, yielded only to 
the fortune and genius of England, It was under 
the reign of Auningzebe [165S-1707] that this wild 
clan of plunderers first descended from their moun* 
tains ; and soon after his death, every comer of his 
wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty 
name of the Makrattas, Many fertile viceroyalties 
were entirely subdued by them. Their dominions 
stretched across the peninsida horn sea to sea. 
Mahratta captains reigned at Poonah, at Gwalior, 
in Guzerat*, in Berar, and in Tanjore;. Nor did 
they, though they had become great sovereigns, 
therefore cease to b© freebooters. .. . Eveiy region 
which was not subject to their rule was wasted by 
their incursions. Wherever their kettledrums were 
heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his 

^ Not the fort of Gajemt in the Pitojab, the scene of Xiord 
Gough's victory in 1849, but the Jar^ previnco north of 
Bombay, 
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shoulder, hid his Bnmll savings in his girdle, and 
fled with his wife and children to the mountoizis or 
the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood of the 
hyaena and the tiger, , , . Even the European 
factors trembled for their magazines. Less than 
a hundred years ago' it was thought necessary to 
fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar, and 
the name of the Mohratta ditch still preserves the 
memoiyof the danger/ The genius of Clive and 
Hastings had deprived the Mahrattas of their oppor* 
tunity of succeeding to the dominion of the Great 
Mogul, but the decbive conflict between them and 
the British power was reserved for the b^inning of 
the nineteenth century. In the hiiUiaiit campaign 
of 1303, Lake inflicted on the Mahrattas the severe 
defeat of Aligbur, and gave Delhi and Agra to the 
British, and by the final victory of Laswari, snatched 
from the enemy all their possessions in Hindostan 
proper Further to the south, eimultaneously vrith 
Xfoke’s operations, a still greater soldier was engaged 
in the same task• 

‘This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Asaaye 
Clashed with his fiery few and won,’ 

Wellington's, last blow was struck at Argaon on 
November the 28th, and, ere the close of this year, 
poaco had been made on terms which deprived the 
Mahrattas of the great imperial cittea and left the 

> Miu%alay^s on Clive whs pablisbed in 1340, 

* i,e..Iiidis north of the Ncrbtddsj with (he exception of 
the Punjab, Bengal, and Behar, 
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Britl&li tvith no independent state between Calcutta 
and the Carnatic. Foujiteen years later, iiuthe war 
of 1817'*18, the minor Mahratta princes were sub¬ 
dued, and Sindbia, the Maharajah of Gwalior, would 
probably have shared their fate had not the pressure 
of our armiee upon his dominions prevented him 
from entering into the contest. When DauJat Rao 
Sindhia died in 1827» the state of Gwalior extended 
from the Cbumbul to the TaptL But the districts 
actually ruled by the Kidnh of Qwalior were scat¬ 
tered over this great area to such an extent os to 
draw from Bishop Hebcr the remark that ‘not 
even Swabia or the Palatinate can oiOfer a more 
checkered picture of interlaced sovereignties. . , . 
In the heart of this territory which on our English 
maps bears Sindbia's colour, are many extensive dis¬ 
tricts belonging to Holkar, Ameer Khan, the Kajah 
of Kotoh, &c., and here scarcely any two villages to¬ 
gether belong to the same sovereign. Sind bTa, how¬ 
ever, though all this is usually reckoned beyond his 
boundary, has the lion's share'.' To control this 
largo and scattered kingdom Daulat Rao Sindbia had 
m ai nt ai ne d a la^ army, which had been estimated * 
as numbering 20,000 infantry, about 15,000 cavalry, 
and 250 guns. His capital, Qwalior, was situated 
between the Chumbul and the Sind; since it bad 
become the royal residence (after the loss of Delhi, 
and Agra) a large town had grown up round the 

' ifarralive of a Jmrney fhe Fjper Jh'Oifiiues 

India, 18S4~5, by Bishop Ueber (1828), vol. ii. pp. 68-9. 

“ Cf. The Asiaiic JbHma7, May, 1840. 
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ancient fort, believed to be impregnable untU its 
capture by Popbam and Bruce in 1780. Daulab 
Eao Sindbift was succeeded by his kinsman Jankoji, 
who had been adopted by the widow of the kto 
Eajah and who remained under her control till 
1833, when, in spite of Lord William Bentinck’s 
intervention, he baniahed her from the Gwalior 
territory. Jankoji was a man of worthless character, 
find his administration was feeble and extravagant 
He died unregretted in 1843, leaving no heir, Hk 
widow, the Rani Tara Bai, following the example 
of her predecessor, adopted a boy nearly rekted to 
her husband; she herself was about twelve years of 
age and the new Skjaii, Jeeabjee Rao Singh, was 
four years younger. The dominions of Gwalior 
were in such close contact with British territories 
find -with principalities under British protection 
Hint Lord Ellenborough, on hearing of the death of 
tho Maharajah, proceeded to Agra, to w'atch the 
progress of events'. Tho immediate result was 
aatiafj&ctory ^ the Rani conducted the Govornment 
in conjunction with a maternal uncle of the kte 
Rajah, known as tho Mama Sahib; and the Gover- 
nor^eneral was able to report to the Queen on 
March 21st, that his ‘movement to Agra has 
apparently had the desired effect of establishing, 
without contest, a strong government at Gwalior in 
the person of M ama Sahib, who feels that the sup* 
port which has been given to him by the British ro- 
presentative has practically given to him the regency. 

^ Lord Elknborough'i Indian AdminMraUm, pp, 66-7, 
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It is to be hoped timt the settlement which hiis 
been nmde et QwbIiot will ultmmtely lend to some 
improvement in the condition of that ill-governed 
country; and immediately to the adoption of deci¬ 
sive measures for the suppression of plunderers 
upon the frontier Three months later, he had to 
describe a very different situation. * Until the 2»th 
of hfay, everything at Gwalior wore a favourable 
appearance, and the authority of the Begent never 
appeared to have a stronger foundation Hie n the day 
before the intrigue commenced which has ended in 
his downfalL , . . Whatever the cause, her High¬ 
ness [the Rani] gave her whole support to the 
frction hostile to the Regent That faction was 
headed by a minister of the late R^’ah, the Dada 
Ehasgee, and the two rivals are known as the 
Mama and the Dada—Indian names which, for 
once, have the advantage of familiarity, if also some¬ 
thing of grotesqueneas, to European earn. The 
Mama had married his niece to the Rajah, and it is 
possible that the Rani feared that ho would now 
be strong enough to act without her. She placed at 
the disposal of the Dada funds for the payment of 
hLs rebellious troops. Lord EUenborough did not 
intetfere, beyond advising the Mama to retire from 
Gwalior, and promising him personal protection; he 
still hoped that there might be ‘ no outrage which 
would render necessary the bringing together of 

* ZonI EUenbor&ttffh^s Indian AdminisiratioH, pp. 

■ Lord EUenborough to the Queen, Jane 8, 1843, ibid. 
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troops for the Tindicadon of the honour of the 
British Government.* He further ordered the 
British Resident (Lieut-Colonel Spiers) to remove 
from Gwalior to Dholpur, outside Sindhia'a terri- 
tory» The Dada took some steps offensive to the 
TnHifln Government by replacing, ‘ in situations from 
which they had been removed by the late Maha- 
rag ah on the representation of the British Eesident, 
many persons notorious for their hostility to British 
interests, and for their connexion with plunderers 
upon our frontier V There had been a considerable 
amount of riot and bloodshed at Gwalior, and the 
power of the Bada really depended upon the army, 
from which aU European and half-caste officers had 
been diaraiseed. In these circumstances, Lord 
EUenborough decided, in the middle of August, to 
form at Agra an Army of Observation, numbering 
about 12,000 men, besides artillery*. The threatening 
aspect of affairs in the Punjab and the encourago* 
ment given to untrustworthy tributari^ such as 
Holkar, by the successful defiance of the British at 
Gwalior, combined with disturbances on the borders 
to force the Governor-General to take this step. 
‘Tour Majesty,’ he wrote in defending his policy, 
' will readily perceive that the continued existence 
of a hostile Government at Gwalior would he 
inconaLstent with the continuance of our permanent 
influence in India, by which alone its peace is pre¬ 
served. It would be inconsistent with the character 

^ I.oni EUetiborough’s Indian Adminiitrsdiont p, 91. 

* Ibid. p. 98. 
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of our Gbvemjnent in a country wherein, more 
than any other, character la atiength. Its result 
would be, at no distant time, a combination against 
us of chiefs and princes impatient of all reetramt, 
and humiliated by our supremiicy as now exhibits 
to them.’ Ho was well aware of the serious nature 
of the step which he hod taken, although he still 
hoped that it would not be ‘necessary to move 
a man acroas the frontier’/ 

Matters were in this condition when the new 
Commander-m-Chief reached Calcutta in the be* 
ginning of August. On his arrival the GoTernoi> 
General wrote to him thus: ‘ 1 am delighted to 
hear that you have arrived. Wo want you very 
much. You can have but little in Calcutta, 
for the state of affairs at Gwalior makes it neces* 
sory that jour own Camp should be formed at 
Cawnpore on the 15th of October, and a large 
Camp of Exerdse and Observation (if not for 
operationa in the field) in the vicinity of Agra by 
the 1st November. If you did not go up then, 
I should be obliged to go myaolf On the 12th of 
September, Sir Hugh Gough started from Calcutta. 
Ere he could reach Cawnpore a great danger had 
jmsen and had been averted. The Dada threatened 
to send troops into British temtory to seize the 
person of the Mama, but he was restrained from 
carrying out his purpose, and peace was maintamed. 
The murder of Sheie Singh at Lahore, on the 15th of 

’ It&iid EUenbor&ugJi*s Indian Adminidmtianf p. 3S. 

* Lord Ellentoteugb to Sir Hugh Gough, Aagust 8,1843. 
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September^ turned the attention of the Gorenunent 
to the Punjab, and iiiTOlved the strengtheoing of 
the troops on the Sutlej frontier. When the 
situation became known to Sir Hugh, who had 
meanwhile been engaged in an inquiry into the 
nature of the localities and the provisions for de* 
fence, he, on the 4th of October, recommended to 
Ijord EUenborough the formation of a second Army 
of Observation to watch the Sutlej frontier (ct 
pp. 3G5 et seq.]L This army was, meanwhile, placed 
under the command of Sir Bobert Dick, until some 
change in our relations with Gwalior should set the 
Command^in'Chief free to take charge of opera* 
tions in the noith'west. 

The military problem at Gwalior was no less 
difficult than the politick *To assemble an army 
in India,' writes Sir Harry Smith, ‘ requires much 
arrangement and oonaideration. There are various 
points at which the maintenance of an armed force 
is indispensable j the extent of country in our 
occupation entails in all concentrations particularly 
long and tedious marches; lasdy, the season of the 
year must be rigidly attended to, for such is the 
hckleneas of disease and its awfiil ravages, that it 
would need an excess of foUy to leave it out of 
account Sir Hugh Gough wished to collect about 
20,000 men for operations against Gwalior. This 
army he proposed not to concentrate at Agra, but 
to divide into two portions, the right wing to 
operate from Agra, and the left (under Sir John 
* Autobiography Sir Sany Smith, voL ii. p. 144. 
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Grey) from Buadelcuiid. ‘According to the rules 
of strat<^y and correct principles of combination, 
Bays Sir Gany Smitli, * this division of the threaten¬ 
ing or invading forces may with great reason be 
i^tiestioned, when we reflect that the army of 
Gwalior consisted of 2S,000 veteran troops, and 
for years bad been disciplined by European officers 
and well supplied with artUIery, and thus an over^ 
whelming force might have been precipitated on 
Grey, and his army destroyed, for he was perfectly 
isolated and dependent on hb own resources alone* 
This, however,’ adds Sir Harry, ‘had not escaped 
the observation and due consideration of the Com- 
mandor-in-Chief Thb criticbm, which Sir Harry 
Smith proceeds to answer, has frequently been 
made upon Sir Hugh Gough’s strategy* It b ap* 
plicable only to thb extent—that the strength of 
the enemy was not sufficiently apprecbted* The 
Commander-in-chief was a stranger to the in¬ 
tricacies of Indian politics, and he was mbled by 
the poUtteal officers. ‘The Poiiticals,' he says in 
a private letter written after the campaign, * entiroly 
deceived me. I thought I should have a mob with- 
out leaders, with the heads at variance. I found a 
weSl-dbciplined, well-organized army, well led and 
truly gallant *.* But even if tiio resources of the 
enemy had been accurately known, the knowledge 
would have modified Sir Hugh’s scheme in detail 
only. The reasons for hb strategy he explained to 

‘ Autobiography, voL ii. pp. 125-^* 

* Sir Hqgb Gough to hu bod, Jaataiy SO, 1844. 
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the Duke of Welimgton, as soon as his proposals 
hod received the final sanction of the Govetnor- 
OeneraL 

Tour Groce will not, I trust, consider that I have 
decided on on injudicious movement by advancing 
from such opposite points, and leaving to an enemy 
the option of attacking either Wing, when no 
support could be afford^ it by the other. But I 
feel perfectly confident that either Wing would bo 
amply sufficient not only to repel, but to overthrow 
the whole Mabmtta force in the field, while, by such 
a movement, the attacking force would be cut off 
from the Capital and stronghold of Gwalior, together 
with what the Mahrattas place so much reliance on, 
their immoveable pork of SOO Guns, by a rapid 
march of the other Wing, On the other hanch I 
shall place their Army between two powerful bodies 
capable of taking in reverse, or of turning the flank 
of, any position they may take up. It will also 
enable me, in a great measure, to prevent what I 
have so long apprehended, the dispeision of tbair 
force into bodies of orm^ men, who would as¬ 
suredly become bands of Bobbers, and make incur' 
sions into our territories \ 

These sentences may be taken as the key to 
Sir Hugh Gough's policy in all his Indian wars. 
One single decisive blow, sufficient to satisfy the 
enemy that ho had much to learn from the Euro¬ 
pean in the art of war, and that, Tiian for man, 
the British soldier vras the superior of even the 
Mahratta or the Sikh; no prolongation of hostilities 
into dangerous seasons, and no long pursuits over 

^ Sir Hugh Gough to the Duke of WcUiiigioi}, December 
17,184a 
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diMcult ground—tliose were the objects which the 
Conunender-in«Cbief kept nlwaj^ before hun. In 
the present instance there were additional reasons 
for the division of the army. Symptoms of restr 
had been observed in Bundelcund, and in 
the Gwalior possessions in Malwa, and if these 
districts were left in undisturbed communication 
with Gwalior, the result might be a revolt over a 
large area, while the presence of a British force in 
the regions south of Gwalior would be a check upon 
any such tendency. 

A still further danger was involved in any pro¬ 
longation of hostilities at Gwalior, for it will be 
remembered that at this time our relations with the 
Punjab were most critical, and any weakness or 
hesitation either in the political negotiations or in 
the mili tary measures of the British would have 
exposed the Government to the grave danger of 
a cO'mbination of Sikh and Mahratta. The necessi¬ 
ties of the case, therefore, amply justified the 
decision of the Commander-m-Chief to secure an 
immediate result, even at the risk of a divislou of 
his army which would have been impossible in the 
of a European enemy. *As we calculate on 
the power of an enemy,’ says Sir Hany Smith, ' so 
may we estimate what, accordii^ to his system of 
operations, he is likely to attempt. On this occasion 
it was considered that if the enemy made a descent 
on Grey, his division was of suBdent force to 
defend itself, while our main army would have 
rapidly moved on Gwalior and conquered it without 
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a struggle through the absence of the chief part of 
its army, (for strategy is totally unknown to a native 
army, which usually posts itself on a weU>cho5ea 
position and awaits on attack)'/ 

The Commander'in-Chief arrived at a decision on 
this important question early in the month of 
October, and he at once proceeded to arrange for 
the composition and movements of the two wings of 
the Army of Exercise. Many incidental difflcnlties 
arose to interfere with the arrangements he made, 
and, as the autumn advanced, fresh complications 
brought about considerable changes in detail. Un-^ 
acquainted as he was with the topography of the 
country, he had some difficulty in coming to a con¬ 
clusion with regard to the precise locality where the 
wings might assemble. Political negotiations moved 
slowly, and militaiy arrangements could not bo 
allowed to advance beyond them. But Sir Hugh's 
time was fully occupied in directing the formation, 
of his own army, in giving orders for the reinforce 
ments for the Puigab frontier, and in mastering the 
geographical conditions both on the Cbumbul and 
on the Sutlej. 

The fort of (jwalior stands upon an isolated rock, 
resembling the situation of the Castle of Edinbur]^ 
or of Stirling, It is of great natural strength and, 
with proper artillery, was capable of considerable 
resistance. The town of Gwalior lay on the east 
side of the fort, with which it communicated by 
means of a stairway, cut in the rock, so gradual that 

toL it p. lii6L 
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elephants could be made to ascend it. The fort had 
already been twice in British possession (in 1779 and 
1808)i| but bad been restored to the Maharajah, The 
town and fort of Gwalior could be approached by the 
British in the two ways to which we have already 
referred. It was situated in the northernmost part of 
Sindhia's scattered dominions, at a distance of about 
aixty-five miles from the city of Agra. The Bri^h dis¬ 
tricts of Agra and Etawah bounded the Gwalior state 
on the north-east; the protected statea of Dholpore and 
Rajputana were coterminous with it on the north¬ 
west. Along the whole of these frontiers, the boun- 
dmy line was the river Chumbul; the north-eastern 
comer of Gwalior extends almost to the point where 
the united waters of the Chumbul and the Jumna are 
joined by a smaller tributary known as the Sind, 
which separated Gwalior from the British districts 
and protected states of Bimdelcund. Further to ^e 
south, the eastern boundaries were the British 
territories of Saugor and Ncibudda. On the south 
and west, Gwalior was bounded by native states 
more or less under the protection of the Governor- 
General, but with these we are not directly con¬ 
cerned, The boundaries which Sir Hugh's Army of 
Exercise was formed to threaten were the Chumbul 
and the Sind; the right wing of the army, marclung 
from Agra, must, in case of necessity, cross the 
Chumbul, and the left wing, assembling in tiie 
Bundelcund province of Jhansi, would find the Sind 
between it and Gwalior territory. 

Early in November, the Conimaiider-in-Chief in- 
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stituied a senea of inquiries into the number and 
locality of the foida on these rivera, He at once 
decided that a bridge of boats must be established at 
Dholporo, in order to maintain communicationB with 
the magazine at Agra; but he desired that, if possible, 
the actual crossing point of the right wing should 
be nearer that of the left. This, however, proved, 
on subsequent investigation, to be impracticable, and 
Sir Hugh had to resolve upon crossing at Dholpore. 
In the beginning of December, the right ^ving 
assembled at Agra. It consisted of two regiments 
of European and six of native infantty, one regiment 
of European cavalry and four of native cavalry, with 
horse and field artillery and a battering train. The 
left wing was ordered to assemble in two divisions— 
one at Jhansi and the other at Koonch; both to 
hold themselves in readiness to march to a pre> 
arranged position in order to cross the Sind. These 
instructions were given both for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting unnecessary man-h iog^ and in order to main¬ 
tain a more complete check upon disafiEected districts, 
and the plan had the further advantage of render^ 
ing the enemy uncertain from what direction the 
wing was to approach GwaMor. The point finally 
chosen for the passage of the Sind was Chondpore, 
about thirfy-eight miles south-east of Gwalior, where 
the ford was, in the dry season, less than two feet 
in depth. Sir Hugh forbade General Grey to divide 
his force when actually crossing. On the junction 
of its two parts, Grey was to take command of the 
whole force. But, meanwhile, all such arrangements 
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were only proTisioiial; the decision of the Governor- 
General Tomained to be made. 

X^ord EUeaborough reached Agra on the 11th of 
December. He had come up to the front in the 
hope that his presence would aid in the maintenance 
of peace. The situation at Gwalior had been modi¬ 
fied, in the beginnmg of November, by a counter^ 
revolution, which resulted in the impriaomnent of the 
Dada. The Govemor^eneral hoped tlist a demon¬ 
stration of the effective power of the British army 
might be sufficient to secure all that he desired at 
Gwalior, and on the day of his arrival, Sir Hugh 
Gough gave directions for the march of the two 
wings upon the Chumhul and the Sind respectively. 
The whole of the right wing was to be at Dholpore 
on the 20th of December, and to be ready to cross 
on the 22nd; the brigades of the left wing were 
ordered to unite at Chandpore on the same day. It 
seemed at first as if Lord EUenborough’s hopes were 
to he realired. The first brigade moved from Agra 
on the 12th, and the presence of the Goremorw 
General, together with the alarming mihtary situa¬ 
tion, brought the Durbar to a sense of its danger. 
Lord EUenborough based his right to interfere upon 
the long-neglected Treaty of Burhampur (1804), by 
which the British Government agreed to aid the 
Maharjyah in maintaining a settled government. 
He was now able to point to the Dada aa the cause 
of the recent disorder, and the offending minister 
was immediately given up by the Durbar. On the 
18th of December, the Dada was a prisoner in the 
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hands of Lord Ellenborough, who was now approach¬ 
ing Dbolpora. This removed the imiaediate diffi¬ 
culty^ but the Grovemor-General considered hiTnaPiif 
justified in insisting upon the reduction of the 
Gwalior army, * It is a matter of great moment,’ 
he told Queen Victoria, * to reduce the strength of 
the army maintained by the Gwalior State. It has 
long been the real master of the States It is in 
amount wholly disproportioued to its revenues and 
wants; and it never can he otherwise than a subject 
of disquietude to have an army of thirty thousand 
men within a few days’ march of Agra. The exist¬ 
ence of an army of such strength in that position 
must very seriously emhartaas the disposition of 
troops we might be desirous of fnaking to meet a 
coming danger from the Sutlej The late Maha- 
nsgah bad placed a small force of some fourteen 
hundred men under British officers, and Lord 
Ehenborough proposed an increase of this force, 
and asked the consent of the Gwalior Govern¬ 
ment to the British administration of certain dis¬ 
tricts whose revenues should be assigned to the 
maintenance of this force. It was intended to select 
the districts bordering on the disturbed frontiers of 
Bundelcund and Saugor. * This/ said Lord Ellen- 
borough, * is no new arrangement. It is only the 
extension of one Jong established with the ready 
concurrence of the Gwalior State 

The GovemorGeneral was under the impression 

< a'd^" LordEtiettbamtgA,pp. 105-8. 
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that many of the Grvralior chiefa would wfllingly 
acquiesce in the reduction of the army^ but that 
they would require active aid from the British or, 
at least, the support of a British force within their 
territories. With this in view, he took the grave 
responsibility of ordering the advance. Upon the 
wisdom or the justico of this decision, it is tm- 
necessaiy to offer any opinion. Lord EUenborough 
himsolf gave the most unqualified assurance that hia 
object was the maintenance of peace, and that his 
aim was a aottlement by mutual agreement, not 
annexation. In order to avoid creating undue 
alarm at Gwalior, he requested the Commandoi>m- 
Chief to leave behind, at Agra, hia battering-ram, 
with the exception of ten guns; but he seems to 
have underestimated the natural effect of the advance 
of two armies, from opposite directions, into the 
Gwalior territoiy. On the 22nd of December, the 
advanced Brigade of Infantry crossed the Chumbul 
at Dholpoie, and on the 25th, the whole of the 
right wing had assembled near Etingonah, on the 
river Kohari, where the Governor-General hoped 
to liave an interview with the Bani on December 
the 26th, On the 24th, the left wing crossed the 
Sind, and, in accordance with Sir Hugh's orders, 
took up a position clear of the ravines close to that 
river, and one day’s march within the Gwalior 
territoiy- 

So confident was the GovernorGenend of the 
miuntenance of peace that he invited Sir Hugh 
and Lady Gough to dine with him at Hingonah 
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on Cihristmaa Day, and the Commander-m-Chief 
'was, accordingly, accompanied into the enemj^a 
country by hia wife and his youngest daughter. 
The wife of General Harry Smith was also present 
with her huaband. Although no serious reaetanoe 
was now anticipated, all proper precautions were 
taken by the Commander^in-Cbiel 'I beg you 
to have a very strict discipline observed,' he wrote 
in his instructions to General Grey, * to act as 
though you were in the front of an enemy, and 
to be always preparedA private letter from 
the Depu^ Adjutant'Geneml of the army, M^or 
Patrick. Grant, describes the precautions observed 
in Sir Hugh’s own army: ‘It may be a mere 
military promenade, hut our progress will bo attended 
with ©very precaution and vigiianoe necessary in 
through an enemy's country, and that 
will give it some degree of interest®/ On the 
20th of December. Sir John Littler wrote in his 
journal *: * Hacellency the Comm an der-in-Cluef 
made a reconnaissance militairo yesterday evening. 
He was accompanied by all his Staff together with 
ten Divisional and Brigade Commanders. We started 
at half-past three p.m. and went to the Chumbul, 
which was forded. We did not get back to our 
tents until eight o’clock, after having gone over 

I Sir Hugh Gougfa to Major-Gfincral Grey, NoreDiber 37, 
1848. 

® Major (afterwiinfB Fidd-Manbal Sir Pntriek) Groat to 
his mother, December 18, X84S. 

® Extroets from the jounml were kindly sent by Sir John 
Idttler to the late Eoa. Lady Gnat 
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a space of twenty miles. Reports in camp/he adds, 
' that everything is to be settied at Gwalior, but that 
the army will go there to hasten the arrangement,* 
That these hopes were false became known on 
Christmas Day, when the Governor-General heard, 
at Hingonah, that the Rani would not, or, owing 
to the opposition of the troops, could not, go out 
to meet him. War was now inevitable, and, on 
the same day, Sir Hugh sent final instructions to 
General Grey, He desired, if possible, to secure 
the co-operation of the two columns, and indicated 
to Grey the point selected for that purpose. The 
most direct route from Grey’s position to Gwalior 
lay through the Antri Ghat, a narrow rocky ravine 
which it was quite evident the Mahrattas would 
defend: Sir Hugh therefore directed General Grey 
to leave this pass on his right and * to cut in on the 
high road from Kurwur [in Bhopal] to Gwalior.* 
This road led to a strong hill fort called Himutgarh, 
which stood at the entrance of a narrow pass leading 
to Fu nniar , and Grey was instructed to leave tlm 
fort either to his right or to his left, and so make 
his way to Funniar. He was expected to reach 
Pti nniar on the 30th, by which time he would find 
a reinforcement, consisting of a contingent which 
had been stationed at Sipri to prevent any unrest 
them These orders were, as wo aliall see, carried 
out by General Grey, but a movement on the part 
of the enemy prevented any attempt at co-operation, 
and the two wings fought separate battles with 
difterent bodies of the enemy. 

I y 
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We turn our attention first to tho rig^t wing, 
under tiio immediate command of Sir Hugh Gough. 
Tho Commander-in-chief was aware, on the 25th of 
Decomber, tliat a large force of the enemv, accom¬ 
panied by guns, had marched out to Dhunola, a 
small town about eleven miles from Gwalior. On 
the 26th, they advanced seven mil^ further, to the 
strong position of Chonda, on the river Asun. The 
British army remained at Hingonah (six miles 
distant), and Sir Hugh had the Mahratta position 
carefully reconnoitred. He found that the enemy 
had wisely ciosen their ground, which was pro¬ 
tected on both sides by dangerous ravines, but that 
their flank could be turned by a march on a point 
where the Asun bends circuitously. On the evening 
of the 28th of December, Sir Hugh issued his in- 
structions to, officers commanding divisions and 
brigades. The difficulty of the ground involved 
the separation of the army into three columns i: not 
only w’as it necessary to arrange for a speedy pajssage 
of the Kohari, but the countiy was very rough and 
intersected by deep ravines, only made practicable 
by the labours of the sappers. The routes for each 
column had been carefully chosen, and an officer 
of the Quart€Tniastei>GoneraVs Department accom¬ 
panied each column. 

The right column was placed under the command 
of Mjyor-General Sir Joseph Thackwell. It was 
composed of a brigade of cavalry and the Governor- 
General’s Bodyguard, supported by horse artillery. 
The central column, under Migor-General Valiant, 
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cooaisted of a brigade of infiuitiy, and the left, 
of a brigade of cavalry, two of infantry, along with 
home artilleiy and two held batteries; the cavalry 
under Erigadier Scott, and the infantry under M^jor 
Qeneral Dennis and M^or-6eneral LittlerColonel 
Tennant commanded the artillery. It was the inten« 
tion of Sir Hugh to turn the enemy's left dank with 
Cureton's Cavalry Brigade, cooperating with Valiant's 
infantry, to threaten their right flank with Scott’s 
Cavalry Brigade, and to attack their centre with 
Dennis’s Division, supported by Littlor. 

Tlie left column started half an hour before day> 
brook; the centre and right when day dawned. 
So well directed were their movements that, in 
spite of a march over what Sir Harry Smith de* 
scribes as * ground on the banks of rivulets most 
peculiarly intersected by numerous and deep small 
ravines, the pigmy model of a chain of mountains, 

^ night Cclunin i CuieUm's Cavalry Brigade, H.M/s I6th 
liaticeiF, GoTcmor-GcDeial'e Bodygaaid, Ivt RegiiDeat of 
Light Cavalry, 4th Iiregtilar Cavalry; {supported by Major 
Lane^s and Major Alexaudcr's troops of hotsc atiilJery 
under Brigadier Gowan. The whole wder ’ThockwelL 
Central Column; 40th FiX»t, 2ad and 16th Native 

Gretkodiera; the whole under Taliant, Lrfi Column : 2nd 
Division of inFontr}', under Dennis; 14th and Slat Native 
Infantiy, and 4Sn] Light Infantry, under Brigadier Stacey, 
supported by Captain Browne's Light Field Battery, 8rd 
Division of infantry, under Littler. H.M.'a 38Ut Foot, and 
56th Native Infantry, nnder Brigadier Wright, supported by 
Major Sander's Light Field Battery. Scott's Brigade of 
Cavaly. 4th and 10th Bengal Light Cavalry, supported by 
Capt^ Giant’s troop of horse artillery, 

Y 2 
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but 6V0D noiu iujpiissfiblGj’ all tluw coIvuuub lunvod 
in excellent time about a mUe in front of Malm* 
«gpore, a village a mile and a half nearer them 
than Chouda. The boU was richlj cultivated. Now 
it was covered with standing com, now the com 
had been cut and gathered into stacks, and hero 
and there the crop had been removed, and the 
ground was soft with recent plougbidog. As they 
apprc^hed, they found the village atrongly occupied 
by the enemy, who opened guns upon them. This 
was no auiprise; Sir Hugh had never doubted tliat 
the enemy would have to occupy Maharajporo as 
an outpost, and, in point of fact, M^oi>General 
Churchill, the Quarterma3tei>General of Her Ma- 
jes^’s troops, had been fired at from Malmr^poro 
on the previous day. Nor did the prehminaiy can¬ 
nonade disconcert the British troops. Most of them, 
in fact, had not come up; Littlor’s Division, which 
liad arrived, advanced about 500 yards beyond its ap¬ 
pointed station at Jowra and so came within distant 
range; but so distant that the 30th Eegiment piled 
arms, and sat dovrn and breakfasted while the firing 
was going on. For an hour before either Valiant 
or the cavalry arrived, the Commander in-Cbief 
recormoitred the position, walking within 800 paces 
of the enemy’s sentries, allowing only one of "his 
staff to approach him at a time, in order to avoid 
dravriug the enemy's fire'. 

t Mnny of the details of tfao lottk of Maharajporo are 
derived from private lotteiv writteo by Sir Hugh Ciough to 
hU lioti after the battle. The znember of hifl staif who 
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The result of these investigations \vas to alter 
considerably Sir Hugh Gough's plan of attack, * I. 
was surprized,’ho says, ‘and most agreeably surprized 
to see that they liad pushed forward, into a plain 
open for all arms, so large a body of their force,’ 
His intention, in these circumstances, was to destroy 
the force at Maharajpore, and so to divert the 
fighting, as far as possible, from the strong position 
of Chonda. Accordingly, he gave orders to Littler 
to make a direct attack upon Maharajpore, while 
Valiant's Brigado took it in reverse, Major-General 
Dennis's Division acting as a support to both Littler 
and Valiant, along with ThackwelTs Cavalry Di^Tsion, 
which was specially directed to follow up any 
advantage secured by the infantry. Wlren the army 
came up, Sir Hugh at once brought the field-guns 
{thirty in all) into action, to cover the advance of the 
divisions to which they were attached} and he sent 
orders to Colonel Tennant to bring up four S-ineli 
howitzers. As the enemy had opened fire, it would 
have been disastrous to withdraw, and the artillery 
responded to the enemy’s challenge. The work of 
the artillery in the opening of the contest has been 
thus described by on eye-witness j * Horse Artillery 

accompaoied bim to recoimoittc (hid aepLew and A.D.Ci, 
Captain Frend) was sccc^med to rdate that Sir Hugh was 
nuanced whjJo uiaking thU exam i nation of the ground. For 
further details we are iodebted to Sir J. Luther 

Vaughan, who was acting A,D,C, to General Littler at 
Mabamjporo, and who bos beca good enough to lend the 
writer a eoatempomry account of the battle written by himself 
in a letter to England. 
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commanded by Captain Grant, at full gallop, rode 
directly at the Gwalior Batteiy, opened fire upon it 
with crushing effect, and within the space of a few 
mimitea reduced it to silence. Having done so, 
away again at full gallop, Captain Grant led his 
battery against one on the left of the former, that 
had meanwhile opened upon ua, our infantry 
columns plodding their way, slowly but steadily, 
against its line of fire. Veiy soon that battery also 
was silenced ’/ Llttler now made his frontal attack. 
When Wright’s Brigade (Her Majesty's 39th Foot 
and the 56th Native Infantry) came within three or 
four himdred yards of the village, the order was 
given to deploy into line. While this "was being 
done, a round shot fell among the 56th Native 
Infantry and killed three men, causing the regiment 
to hang back for a moment. This was at once 
perceived by the Chief himself, who rodo up and 
said: *For shame, men; look at your gallant com¬ 
rades’ (the 89th)L The formation was at once 
completed and both regiments advanced upon the 
enemy'a guns. The Mahratta gunners now com¬ 
menced fixing grape, canister-shot, and even old horse¬ 
shoes, anything, in short, that could bo crammed 
in I but the brigade persevered, and soon came 
upon the guns, which were about twelve or fifteen 
yards apart and manned by ten or twelve men oach. 
With a final rush, they captured them, bayoneting 
the gunners, who stuck nobly to their posts. Behind 

^ TJiirfy-ttint I'cari' in the Army, bj 

Sir C. .\. Guidon, ILC.B., p. 27, 
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tile gima stood the Mahrathi Infimtry, armed 'with 
matchlock and sword. After the roatchlocka had 
been dischai^ged, they ongaged in a hand-to-hand con¬ 
flict In so sternly contested a field, there could not 
but be considerable losses, especially in the Britiah 
regiment which led the brigade, but, ere long. 
Valiant made hia pn^ence felt on the enemy’s left 
and rear, and Scott’s Brigade, with Grant’s troop of 
horse artilleiy, operated on their right and dis¬ 
persed a body of cavalry. Valiant, Like Littler, met 
with a determined resistance; the conflict raged 
mercilessly, and very few of the enemy escaped 
from among the defenders of this position. All 
their guns (thirty in number) were captured. So 
quickly was this result achieved that Tennant was 
unable (in spite of two further messages from the 
Chief) to bring up the howitzers. Within half an 
hour after the first shot was fired into VaUant's 
column, the village of Maharajpore was in flames, 
its guns were taken, and the four regiments which 
had defended it were cut to pieces. Difficulties of 
ground made it impossible for Scott’s Cavalry to 
prevent some of the enemy from escaping to the 
village of Shirkapore, which lay to the cast of 
the direct route from Mahanypore to Chonda. The 
escape of these men necessitated Valiant's crossing 
by the rear of Litfcler to pursue them, and his 
instructions were, after taking Shirkapore, to attack 
the right of the enemy’s position at Chonda, on 
which Littler was ordered to advan43e. LittlePs 
Infantry Brigade was supported by the Ist Regiment 
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of Light Cavaliy and by the never-failing troop of 
horse arttllery under Grant, Aa they approached, 
the enemy opened fire, to which our guns replied. 
The position was carried as before, by a rush of 
Wright's Brigade, in which the lender of the 31>th 
Foot was very severely wounded i a. numbor of men 
were killed by shota from Mahratta aoldiets con¬ 
cealed by the stacks of com through which the 
division was advancing, and it became necessary to 
leave no stack in the rear without putting the 
bayonet in first The Mahrattaa made a last stand 
in defence of a small work of four guns on their left, 
which was finally carried by Captain Campbell and 
the grenadiers of the 30th. Hero the enemy did 
not await the final ehaige, but took refuge in the ra¬ 
vines behind their batteries, abandoning their comp. 
Not less severe fighting fell to the lot of Valiant’s 
column. Near Shirkaporie, Valiant had to take (in 
the words of the dispatch) ‘ three strong entrenched 
positions, where the enemy defended their guns 
with frantic desperation; Her Megest/s 40th Regi¬ 
ment losing two successive commanding officers 
(M^or Stopford and Captain Ooddington, who fell 
wounded at the very niuz7le3 of the guns) and 
capturing four regimental standards.’ The 40tb 
Keghnent was supported by the 2nd and the 10th 
Native Grenadiers, and ere ^eng the enemy were 
driven hack in headlong flight, having lost all their 
guns and making no attempt to defend the strong 
position afforded by the ravines at Chonda. 

The simultaneous success of Valiant and Littler 
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had now resulted in the capture of the Trhole of 
the Mahratta ardUeiy, end they had been driren 
from every position with enormous loss. Complete 
as was the victory, it would have been even more 
overwhelming, had not Thackwell's Cavalry Brigade, 
which had charged in support of the infantry, as 
occasion offered, been led too far to the right in 
its pursuit of the enemy when they finally broke 
and fled. It was, in consequence, stopped by a 
ravine, which prevented further pursuit. The Chief 
had ordered this brigade to form up close to Valiant, 
and had they done so, they ivould have * been one 
mile clear of any ravine, with a level countiy in 
their firont, and might have swept that countiy 
in line between Mahorajpore and Chonda'.’ The 
error (which was that of a Staff OfScer} was reolly 
unimportant, for the defeat of the Gwalior army 
was complete. 

Meanwhile, the success of General Grey was 
equally satisfactory. While Grey inarched from 
Himutgarh to Punniar, a large body of Mahrattas, 
who had been ready to dispute with Mm. the Antii 
Ghat, made a march parallel to that of Grey hlmaelf, 
and when the British army reached Furmiar they 
found that the enemy had occupied a strong position 
at Mangore, on a neighbouring hill. They opened 
fire upon his baggage, and Grey sent a force of 
cavalry and horse artillery to defend it Brigadier 
Harriott, who was in command of the cavalry, 
found that the nature of the ground prohibited his 
‘ Sir H, Gough to his sod, November 18,1844. 
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attacking the enemjf and he was forced to return 
to Orej, who was preparing to take the offensiye. 
Grey detached Her Mtyesty's 3rd £ui&, and dve 
companies of the 39th Native Infantiy mth a oom* 
pany of sappers and miners, to take up a position 
on an opposite ridge and attack the enemy. The 
Buffs and sappers charged the enemy's centre and 
captured their guns, while the wing of the 3dth 
Native Infantiy gained the crest of a Hill com¬ 
manding the enemy's left, and after pouring on 
him a severe fire, clnuged and carried the battery 
opposed to them. These regiments were well led by 
Colonel Clunie of the Buffs .and Brigadier Tates who 
commanded the 89th Native Infantry, but they were 
exposed to a heavy fire and suffered severely. The 
rema in der of Grey’s force (Her Miyegty^a 50th Foot 
and the 5Dth and 58th Native Infantry) now came up 
and attacked the enemy’s left, and put an end to the 
action, totally defeating the Mabrattas and forcing 
them to abandon their guns, 24 in number. The 
losses in General Grey’s force were 35 killed and 
182 wounded. 

The Gwalior campaign was of only forty-eight 
hours’ duration, for the double victory put an end 
to all resistance. It had been purcbased at con* 
sidcrable cost; the enemy had shown gallantry and 
devotion, and they had great advantages in numbers 
and artillery, and in the nature of the ground. 
The British forces at Maharajpore numbered ‘ 

^ Tlieet! Itgurea KpwsvDt the numbers actiulty brought into 
the Held, and am taken front a letter of the Commander-in- 
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4,810 infimtiy, with 850 artillery and 30 field 
gum, and supported by 1,340 cuveiry, Tlie 
British loss was—killed, 0 officers and 100 men; 
wounded, 34 officers and 650 men. Total casual¬ 
ties, 790 killed and wounded h The most serious 
lo^os were incurred in VaUant’s and Littler*s attacks 
upon the batteries at Maharajpore, Shirkapore, and 
Cbondo. Zn Her Majesty's 40th Foot, which played 
ao gallant a part at Sbirkapore, 24 of all ranks were 
killed, and 160 wounded; and the casuidties of the 
lOth Native Grenadiers, whicti accompanied it, num¬ 
bered 179. Similarly, Her Miyeaty's 39tli Foot, 
which behaved as nobly under Littler, lost 30 of all 
ranks killed, and 190 grounded. The stress of the 
fighting fell, as always in Indian warfare of this 
date, upon the European troopsw The three native 
regiments which formed Dennis's Division were 
employed only as a reserve, and their total casual¬ 
ties amounted to one Tonn killed and six wounded. 
Tlie most distinguished officers killed included 
Major-General Churchill and Colonel Sanders, 

Chief. The fall strcogth of the eight in&ntiy regimentt 
repteeented (two European and sk Kativq) was (on paper) 
8,800. Thifl cipIaitiB the dlscrepwcy betn'cen thi» statemont 
and the otdinaiy atimnte of the whole Army of Exerdse 
(incladuig Loth wings) at about 20,000 tnen. The feet ttint 
these figuTes include only men mutually in the field must bo 
kept in mind in any ostimnte of the prapoition of casunltios. 

^ A certuin amount of the loss ww incurred after tho 
fighting was over, for, until nightfall, tniaes which the enetny 
bad made all over the grouad occupied by their gaes con¬ 
tinued to explode and seriously wounded mauy men and some 
officem. 
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Beputy-vSecretary to the Government Military De* 
partment General Vdiont was severely wounded, 
and amongst those slightly injured were General 
Uttler and CJolonel MeLamn, who were afterwards 
to play an important part in the First Sikh Won 
The army defeated at Mahariypore amounted, 
according to Sir Hugh Gough’s estiinat©, to fourteen 
regiments of about 800 men each, a total infantry 
force of 11,200 raea* Four of these regiments de¬ 
fended the battery at Maliarajpore, three the position 
between that village and Skirkapore, and the remain¬ 
ing seven the main position in front of Chonda, Fifty- 
six guns were captured, and it calculated that the 
Muhratta cavalry numbered about 8,000. The pro¬ 
portion of oorabatanta was thus very much greater 
on the Mabratta side; their guns were also more 
numerous and more powerful, for among the cap¬ 
tured ordnance were an 18-pounder and bvo 
12-pounder howitzers, and a 12'pouader gun. 

When the news of the victory reached England 
the attention of the country was fully occupied 
with the Com Law struggles and with the trial of 
O'Connell, and so the announcement of the conquest 
of Gwalior received little popular applause. More 
valuable to the Commander-in-Chief tlian the 
praise of the newspaper press was the receipt of 
a letter from the Duke of Wellingtoru It was not 
the custom of the Duke to use many laudatory ex¬ 
pressions, and Sir Hugh was much gratified by hia 
words: ‘ 1 sincerely congratulate you on the Battle 
of Haharajpore. 1 have perused the details thereof 
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with the greatest aatiafaction, they ar» highly credit^ 
able to the officers and troops engj^ed as well as to 
yourself.' Others, who had less authentic tuforma- 
tion and who gave credence to the wild rumours 
that followed every important Indian action, found 
something to censure in the conduct of the battle. 
Criticism on the battle of Maharajporo has been 
concerned with three points. In the first place, 
the strategy of the Commauder'in-Chief has been 
cH)ndemned on the ground that the Midirattos 
might have dealt with his force in detail. We 
have already seen that Sir Hugh Gougli was aware 
of danger, but that he decided that, with such 
an enemy as he had to ffice, other considerations 
might be allow'cd to outweigh it. Ho deemed it 
a risk that might safely be taken, and events 
justified him in that belief. In the second place, 
he was severely censured by English journals, and 
especially by tho S^ciedor for * his gr^t rashness in 
sencUng back the heavy guns and mortars, and 
taking only pop-guns to the field,' The only guns 
which were not taken to the field were those of the 
siege-train. The reader will remember that part 
of that train was left beliind at Agra, by desire of 
the GovemorGenoraL In point of fact, Sir Hugh 
had consulted Colonel Tennant as to the possibility 
of bringing such guns of the battering-train as had 
been brought to Dholpore, into action against the 
entrenched position at Chonda, although they were 
not suited for field engagements. The reply was that 
as these guns had to be placed, in order to traverse 
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these difficult roads, *on travelling carriages, with 
their truanioos uofc in their proper place,* tliey could 
not be brought into action for twenty dour hours. 
When the action commenced it was evident that 
the attack on Chonda would bo less serioua a part 
of the engagement than had been anticipated, and 
the absence of the battering-train was not regretted. 
The only guns wliich might have done good service 
were the 8-inch hoviutzers, and the Commander-in- 
Chief spared no exertion to have them brought up, 
but so swift was the action that they arrived only 
in time to see the enemy run. 

It may be asked; Why not delay the action until 
the guns had been brought up ? There wore two 
reasons why this course was impossible. In the first 
place, the enemy had offered battle, and to withdraw 
the trooi» would have involved a moral effect that 
could not be discounted in Indian warfare, and, in 
the second place, it was essential to destroy tho 
force at Mahan^jpore before it could bo strengthened 
or supported from Chonda. ‘ Wliat Lord Ellen- 
borough and the non-militaiy set by whom he was 
surrounded wanted to have seen,'wrote Sir Hugh, 
a year later', *was a Field-day—guns and cavalry, 
with a host of skinuishers to have galloped about, 
to be well peppered by the Maluntta guns, and then 
to have fallen bock behind the infiintry; all this time 
enabling the enemy to bring up his support from 
Chonda, only a mile and a half distant, and giving 
confidence to the foe. This might have been all 
^ Sir Qugb Googb to his wd, Becember 31, 1844 
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very pretty if both parties were to fire blank cartridge, 
but would have been murderous in the face of such 
an artilleiy, I took the shorter way of at once 
subdiTiding their force, and if the cawdiy had acted 
according to my order, not a roan Mahar^pore 
would BTor have got to Gwalior; as it was, within 
half an hour their retreat was completely intercepted 
by Yaliant's Brigade.* Why the liowitzers did not 
come up, (Sir Hugh mentions in his private letters,) 
was not quite clear, and he was unable to acquit 
Colonel Tennant of all responsibility ‘; but it would 
have been disastrous to wait for them, and the 
short action which foUovred, while it involved some 
severe fighting, was in the end, he believed, a great 
economy of life. 

Lastly, it baa frequently been said that the army 
was surprised at Maharajpore. The ooume of our 
narrative will have made it clear that there was 
DO surprise in the ordinary sense of the term. We 
have seen that the Commandcr-in'OMef knew tixat 
Maharajpore was held by the enemy the day previous 
to the battle, and that he made a personal recon* 
naissance for over half an hour before the action 
commenced. He expected to find it held as an 
outpost, but be had not anticipated that the enemy 
would play into his bands so far as to occupy it in 

^ la a letter to fais son, Sir Hugh Eaye that he hod i1Jjb« 
covered that the howitzers tcere brought up, but did not open 
Bie because they had received no fresh order to do so, ‘ae 
if/ says Sir Hugh,' 1 had seat them three atnil messages to 
come up and be Bred at* 
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force. It watj this fact, and not the more occupation 
of the villas that cauaed the change in hb plans, 
a change whose object waa to take full advantage of 
the enemj's error m diverting the fighting from 
their strong position at Chonda. To do so involved 
the necessity of precipitating the action, a necesaitj 
which carried with it some disadvantages; but this 
precipitation was the result of Sir Hugh Gough's 
personal inspection of the ground, not of an un¬ 
expected assault by the enemy. The Commander- 
in-Chief was not surprised at Maharsypore. 

The legend of a surpiiso owes its existence to two 
incidents of the battle. Littler'a division, it will bo 
remembered, had been drawn up a little beyond the 
point prescribed, and they had been under a harm¬ 
less fire, just within distant range, while the Chief 
made his reconnaissance. Vague reports of this 
trivial incident gave rise, not unnaturally, to an 
impression of a surprise. In the second place, the 
presence in the field of the Governor-General and 
a party of ladies had a similar effect I#ord EUen- 
borough had been asked by Sir Hugh Gough to take 
up a position in the rear of the reserve battery, 
whence he might watch the fighting. When the 
Commandor-in-Chiof suddenly altered his plans for 
the battle, he omitted to send fresh information to 
the Governor-General; the reserve battery was that 
attached to Littler's force, and, as Littler now made 
the frontal attack, it came at once into action. It 
was suggested to Lord EUenborough that he should 
rotiro to a safer position, a suggestion which, as Sir 
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Hemy Durand montions, originated with a stafif 
oflEtcer He did so, but found himself exposed to tho 
fire of a Mahratta hatterj, whose gunners observed 
that he was a person of importance. ‘ Once in it/ 
says Durand, * he thoroughly eiyoyed it, and seemed 
utterly regardless as to danger •/ From this poaition 
he co^d observe the attack of Littler, supported by 
Dennis, upon the battery of Maharajpore, but that 

^ Dtintnd's Life Sir Henry Durtind^ toL L ppi 74-3 

* The ladies presedt fLady Googb, Mrs. Hany Smith, Mies 
F. Goagh, and Mra. Ciirtis. wife of the Commissary-General) 
had a still mdre e®dting eiperience. Their praficnce, mounted 
as they were on fllephants, and to towering over the low roofs 
of the village, early attracted the notice of the enemy, and 
they came, almoet at once, under fire, With their small ^rt 
they went to meet the troops as they maKhcd ap to Mahamj- 
pore, and kept behind them until they weiv actually cngsgah 
when they looted out for any other regiment coming up, 
and foUnwed them until they also were umkr fire. Towards 
the dose of the day, their elephants, frightened hy tho 
raploeion of a powder-magaaine, ran away with them ■ and 
their Ignorance of the fortunes of the battle added to the 
aaiiety of their position. Major Grunt was the first to 
reassure them with tidings of victory, and he conducted 
them back to Sir Hughes camp. The cioitement of the day 
was not yet over, for no Booner had they gained a much- 
nccdod rest m n tent en the ground held by the enemy at the 
beigrinniog of the daj, than (just as tm was bemg pi^pared} 
they were suddenly eeisMjd by British soldiera and carried ouL 
Immediately afteraaids a mine exploded, and the tent was 
blo^ to pieces. Lord Ellenborougb presented each of these 
ladles with a medal commemorative of the occasion, rimilar 
in design to that conferred on the tmops. This footnote ia 
d^ved ^m memoranda left hy Sir Patrick and Wy Grant 
(the MAjor Gnat Mm Gongk of the story). 

^ Z 
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village prov-ented his witnessing any other part of 
the fighting. In his General Ordeia, issued on the 
5th of Januaiy, Lord Ellenborough cordially con* 
gratulated the Coniinander'iii*Chief * on the success 
of bis able combinations/ and offered to him and to 
the army the grateful thanha of the Government 
and people of India. He announced that the 
Government would present, as a decoration for the 
^ fi T P ptti g n, an star of bronze made out of tho 

captured gunsi to be worn with uniforms, and that 
a triumphal monument, bearing the names of all 
who fell, would be erected at Calcutta 

It is necessary to advert here to a statement 
current at the time with regard to the batUe of 
Maharajpore, because it had an important effect upon 
the relations between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Indian press. It is well known to readers of 
Tn/linn historj of the period that one of the great 
difficulties of the Government lay in the lack of 
seif-iestraint which led officers of the Indian army 
to supply the public with information, accurate or 
inaccurate, which ahould not have been divulged. 
One notable instance of this kind called down upon 
a distinguished officer, of lugh rank, the severest 
censure of the Duke of Wellington. In pubhshed 
books, or in communications to newspapers, English 
or Indian, these statements ‘upon good authority’ 

* This moaufflent wv ^00 eneted out of the gim-metol of 
the csptured onlnancc. It is iutereetiog to uoto that the 
neit Etar awarded bj the Governmcat of India was for the 
Afghan campaign of 1880. 
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brought iiT®ponsible aocusatioujs ag&inat the enemies 
of the writer, and caused endless vexation and 
annoyance. In India, the objection to these dis* 
closures was fitiU more grave. The native press 
was eager to print any calumny against the Govem* 
ment, ^d, true or ialse^ these stories found hundreds 
of believers. There was also a section of the 
English Press in India which boasted of its charity 
towards all races but its own, and which took a 
giwulish delight in exposing the real or supposed 
injustice or incompetence of the English mlera of 
^dia. ‘The Press in this country,’ wrote the 
Commander-in-Cliief, * have a correspondent in every 
B^imont, who panders for the public by abusing 
his superiors. Such is the bilious appetite here that 
they must have either fiilsomo praise or slanderous 
abuse; the latter go^ down with much the greatest 
gusto, and therefore is that most generally used 
Immediately on his arrival in India Sir Hugh Gough 
had made known his determination to enforce 
mihtaiy discipUne by treating such conduct with 
the utmost severity. The first instance to occur 
was connected with this battle of Maharajpore, One 
ofiicer Contributed to the Cf^£€ii€ a statement 
that Sir Hugh's Quartermaster>General {Colonel 
G^enJ had misled him with regard to the locality, 
mistaking the position of Maharajpoio and Chonda. 
This statement was widely copied and it ultimately 
formed the basis of comments in English papers, 
and of a serious attack upon the Quaitennaster^ 

^ Sir Hugh Gaugh to hia sou, June 3 ^ 1344 , 

Z 2 
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General in the Madras United Servka Oaiette. Sir 
Hugh Gough gave it a most emphatic denial and 
he dianuBsed the culprit from n situation in the 
Horse Artillery and placed him in a less important 
one in tho Foot Artillery. The Dethi Gmei^ pub¬ 
lished a contradiction, which, however, did not 
attain the publicity of the original falsehood. The 
now Cfonunander'in-Chief had thus openly declared 
war on the press, and the press was not alow to take 
up the challenge. For this, Sir Hugh was quite 
prepared, and he treated all such attacks with 
contempt. He did not lack friends who drew his 
attention to these statements, and he used to reply 
that ho had not seen them. ‘ 1 can afford abuse,* 
he said, *but I cannot afford to pay for it’ It is 
impossible to avoid a reference to this topic, for 
the hostility of the Indian Press to the Commander^ 
in-Chief be exemplified more than once in 
the course of this narrative, and it roquiree an 
explanation. 

Two days after the battle, on the 81st of Decem¬ 
ber, the Hani and the Mahar^ah arrived in the 
British camp, and Lord EUenborough declared h^ 
readiness to enter into negotiations, on the basis of 
the arrangements which he had suggested before 
the fighting began. On the 4th of January, tho two 
wiags of the army united in frimt of Gwalior, and 
on the 18th, the Maharajah again appeared in camp, 

' ^The Quartcrmaeter-Geaeial did not miBlflad me. He 
told roe most Bceoiatoly the positioa both of Maharajporo and 
of Chonda.' Letter to bis eon, Aiigu«t T, 1844. 
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and the treaty was signed. The Gwalior army was, 
by this agreement, reduced to 3,000 infantry with 
12 guns, 200 artillery with 20 guns, and G,000 
cayaliy. The contingent of soldiers under British 
officers was increased to 10,000; the Fort was 
entrusted to them, and measures were taken to 
secure their payment by placing the m enagemen tr 
of the revenue of some frontier districts in British 
hands. This contingent subsequently produced the 
most able rebel leader in the Mutiny, Tantia Topi, 
and, under his commaivd, drove Windham back 
upon his own lines near Cawnpore, in November, 
18S7. 

The reduction of the army was the main oonditton 
of the Treaty, and Lord Ellenborough's moderation, 
in demanding no more after the victory than before 
it, was intended to impress native states with the 
pacific character of the intentions of the Govern* 
ment. To cany out the Treaty, a Council of 
B^oncy was appointed, which could not be changed 
without the consent of the Oovemoi^OeneraL At 
the request of the Regency, six regiments of infantry, 
two of cavalry, and eighteen guns were left by 
Sir Hugh Oougb at Gwab'or till the middle of 
March, Thus ended the brief Gwalior campaign, 
and thus there disappeared the gravest danger to 
British predominance in India in fclie fifth decade 
of the nineteenth century—the alliance of Mahratta 
and Sikh. 
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THE ARMY POLICY OF SIB HUGH GOUGH 

Th£ histoij of the Indian army before the Mutiny 
haa yet to be writteu. Its origin is usually traced 
to the small force of Sepoys, aided by a body of 
European troops (partially composed of men who 
had been kidnapped in England), who defended 
Madras against the French in 1748 K The Bengal 
army is later in date; not until Chye liad won the 
battle of Plassey with Madras troops did on army of 
Sepoys come into existence at Calcutta. A Bombay 
army followed, and all three Fresidencies found an 
immediate and rapid increase of their militaiy 
strength necessary for their protectioiL When 
Sir Hugh Gough took command in 1843, nearly 
a century had elapsed since the first beginnings of 
the Indian Army, and the Company’s troops now 
consisted of over 240,000 men* including 159 
regiments of regular infantry, 21 of cavalry, 

* It is m GUiiooe caincideiice that tki» little anoy was 
commanded by the possessor of a nanie which was to bo famoiu 


in Indian BDnais, ilajor Lawrence. 

* Regnlor In^tiy (Eoropeas) . , 5,600 

^ „ (Native) . . 184,000 

Cavaliy (Native} .... 10,200 

Artilleiy (European) , . . 5,600 

„ (Native) .... 4,600 

Sappers and Mine» (Native) . , 2,500 

Irregular Corps (Native) , . . 50,000 
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five brigades of horse artillery, 14 battabons of 
foot artillety, and three regiments of sappers 
and miners, in addition to about 40 corps of 
iiregiilar cavalry and infantry. These figures* 
represent the numbers of the forces enaployed by 
the East India CSompany throughout the three 
Presidencies. But it must not be forgotten that, 
in the words of an Irish metnber of Parliament, 
* the red coat of the British soldier is the backbone 
of the Indian army.' As early as 1754 a regiment 
of British iufentiy S9th Foot) was sent 

to Madras, and it shared in. the glories of Plassey. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, it had 
become usual to maintam nearly thirty regiments 
of regular cavaliy and infantiy in India, and these 
must be carefully distinguished from the European 
regiments in the service of the Company. 

These numbers seem large to those who are 
accustomed to think of the men at Wellington's 
disposal in the Peninsula, or of the armies which 
British generals have elsewhere commanded. But 
the Indian army had, after Sir Charles Napier's 
conquest of Sindh, to protect a territory of about 
1,100,000 square miles, to defend its frontiers, and 
to exercise control over its one hundred millions 

I The figuTOS an taken from u essa 7 on the ‘ Military 
DeCence of onr Indian Kmpin, writteti in 1844 for the 
Cal^ttUa Beciete by Sir Henry Lawrencej and republished in 
his Essatfs. from that volume aod from Sir George Cheeney's 
Indian Folitjf much of the infonnation contained ia this 
chapter is derived. 
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of native population. The dangeia of the time were 
twofold^ the necessity of preparing to meet foreign 
aggression, and the uncertain loyalty of the Sepoys 
to their western rulers, The fiiet theme has been 
already treated in connexion with the Stale of 
Gwalior, and the greater portion of this book 
will be concerned with the Punjab, We de not, 
therefore, propose to say anytliing here with refers 
ence to the defence of the Sutlej frontier, reserving 
it for the following chapter. But one somewhat 
more general question of defence may be fitly 
discussed before we proceed to deal with the internal 
discipline of the Indian army. 

The military security of India depended to a large 
extent upon the magazines at Delhi, Agra, and 
Cawnpore, and the position of the Delhi mngagmo 
had for some time been occupying the attention of 
the Indian Govemment, The citadel at Delhi was 
occupied by the Mogul, and it was a cjirHinnl object 
of Indian policy not to incur the odi um of removing 
the Mogul and his fomily. The magarine was 
situated in the town and was commanded from 
the Palace. The Duke of W^eUIngton, writing to 
Lord Ellenborough in September, 1842, expressed 
the opinion that the * interior wall, surrounding 
the Besidency and the magazine, ought to be 
perfected, so as to render it impregnable as a citadel, 
excepting by regular attacks by good troops well 
supplied with ordnance, ammunition, and the material 
for a siege In this way, he hoped that the 

» Indian Administraiion o/Lord £Qenborough. p. 508. 
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magazine might now command tho citad^ The 
suggestion was carefully considered by Lord Ellen* 
borough, and it was one of the subjects suggested 
to Sir Hugh Gough on his arrival in India. The 
Qwalior campaign delayed further action in the 
matter, but, as soon as it was over, the Commander' 
in-Chief tmdertook a survey of the whole of our 
frontter defences, excluding the actual line of the 
Sutlej, in order not to rouse suspicion at Lahore. 
On the 22nd of February, 1844, lie wrote to the 
Governor-General from Delhi; 'I had a very 
minute inspection of the magazine this morning. 
That it could not be worse placed is quite evident^ 
that it cannot be made secure on its present site 
is equally evident, except at an enormous outlay. 
Many subjects of much difficulty will have to be 
weighed before a correct opinion could he given.’ 
Five weeks later he stated the conclusion at which 
he had arrived. In a letter to Lord EUenborough, 
he carefully separated the qu^ion from that of a 
possible Sikh incursion. He thought the magazine 
at Delhi insecure, but not bocame of any danger 
from the Sikhs, and he showed how any such 
movement, even if practicable, would be ‘an act 
of madness in the Sikhs—to push forward to Delhi 
leaving in their rear 15,000 men and going to meet at 
or before it 9,000 men.' The Commandei^in-Uhief 
was, therefore, ‘ under no apprehension as to a Stkh 
force destroying Delhi whilst we remain unahaeltled ; 
but overything/ he told Lord EUenborough* is 
^ Sir EL Gough to Lord Elleaborougb, Mwb 28,1841. 
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to be apppDbended from the inaecure state of 
the magazine in the eyent of any internal out* 
breaks.' In these circumstances, he recommended 
the transference of the magazine from Delhi to 
Meerut and the use of the Ganges Instead of the 
Jumna as the great waterway to the nortli-west- 
'The sole of the present building and ground at 
Delhi would go far to cover the difierenco of buiLd< 
ing a magazine at Meerut to be in lieu of strengthening 
the present one at Delhif with the great advantage 
of a great improvement in the water carriage.' The 
Ghmges, of course, does not flow past Meerut, but 
there was an excellent road between that station 
and the nearest point on the river (Qnrmuktesar 
Ghat) a distance of thirty miles. The recall of Lord 
Ellenborough in the ensuing summer prevented the 
Government from taking any action, and Sir Hugh 
Gough pressed the subject upon the attention of the 
now Governor-General, Sir Hemy Hardinge, Longer 
experience of India had led to a change of opinion 
on one point, but Sir Hugh still considered the 
magazine at Delhi to be 'in a state of fearful in¬ 
security/ On the 4tb of September, 1844, be 
addressed a memorandum on the subject to the 
GovemoivGeneral t * The inaecurity of the Delhi 
magazine, situated within the city, three miles from 
the military cantonment, and defended only by 
a plain brick wall of no strength has been long 
noticed, and measures have from time to time been 
under conaidoratiDn for rendering it secure against 
any assault which the population, under any cause 
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of excitoment, might bo induced to tnoko upon it. 
All tho moasujres jet proposed to attain this desir¬ 
able end would, however, be attended with such 
an enormous expense that no steps have jet been 
taken to canj any of them into effect* A more 
complete knowledge of the situation on the Sutlej 
irontier led him to recommend that the magazine 
be placed at Umballa instead of at Meerut He bad 
binrtj^lf pressed upon Lord Ellenborougb the wisdom 
of establishing a considerable force at Umballa, and 
his reasons for choosing it as the proper alternative 
to Dellii were based upon bis knowledge of the 
exposed situation of Ferozepore and Ludhiana. Botli 
Fcrozopore and Ludhiana he thought too near the 
frontier for the purpose (cf. pp. 364-6)i He con¬ 
sidered the arrival of Sir Henry Hordinge to be 
a suitable occasion for the change, and he placed 
before him a scheme for the conveyance of stores to 
Umballa. This, he thought, could be accomplished 
without much additional expense, if Meerut and 
similar stations were supplied from Agra or Cawnpore 
instead of from Delhi. The reply of the Oovemor- 
General to tills communication is not among the 
Gough MSS., but it is certain tliat no step was taken 
towards canyuig the scheme into edect. Had a 
commencement been made at once, UmbaUa would 
have been more useful as a support when the 
Sikh war broke out in the end of the following 
year. 

On the dose of the Sutlej campaign, Sir Heuiy 
Hardinge prepared a minute on the subject. He 
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admitted fluit ibo * magazine at Delhi k ia a veiy 
objectiQiiable position, placed in tho midst of a laiige 
and populous city, without adequate protection,’ and 
that it * ought to be gradually aboUshed.’ He then 
proceeded to discuss its suggeeted remoTal to 
Umballa. Confident that no danger was to be 
anticipated from the Punjab after * the utter 
annihilation of the Seihh army for aggressive 
purposes,' he came to the conclusion that the 
reasons for the choice of Umballa had disappeared. 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana were now, he said, no 
longer frontier out-posts ‘ requiring a support, but 
were themselves aupporta for Lahore, and ‘as the 
British army is to occupy Lahore for seven and a 
half years, the question of building a magazine 
protected by a military work, in addition to the 
Fort of PhiloUF \ may be suspended for four or five 
years.’ This memorandum is dated 2nd of February, 
1847, and although its hopes of continued peace 
were to be rudely dispelled within fifteen months, 
there seemed, at the time, no reason to doubt that, 
as for as the safety of the frontier was concerned, 
a decision might be deferred for some years. But 

* The Govenar.GeiiCfBl, writing after the oeseton af terri¬ 
tory by the Sikhs (d^cribed Ecfi*, toI, ii, p. 81 ), was able 
to suggest a megiUEine, ou British soil, beyond UmbaUn, ss 
a possible future lolution. Hue portions of Feiwupor^ 
LadbiBiiA, and Umballa are shown in the map of the Punjab, 
and the reader will find in the next chapter an aewont of the 
Sutlej frontier. 

* Philoor was a small fort near the SntJej, eieht milwi 
NJTW. of Ludhiana. 
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the Govemor4jr©neral seems to have forgotten that 
the Commandor-in-Chief, in his memorandum of 
September, 1844, had baaed bis application for 
immediate action not merely on the eonditionB 
upon the h^ntier, but on the urgent necessity for 
a change from ‘ this position of fearful inflecuiity ’ 
at Delhi itself, The decision of the Goverao^ 
General was hnal, and the Coramandor-m-Chief 
could do no more till the arrival of Lord Dalhousie 
as Hardinge's successor. In the month of June, 1848, 
he urged the same course upon Lord Dalhousie, who 
had been impressed by the insecurity of Delhi; but 
the outbreak of the second Sikh war interrupted the 
discussion of the subject; and almost immediately 
on the clcee of the war Lord Gough ceased to be 
Gommander’m'GhieL He had thus pressed upon 
three Govemors-General in succession the extreme 
danger of the magazine at Delhi, a danger which 
had been observed by Lord Auckland and Lord 
EJlenborough before Sir Hugh Gough took command 
in India, and which was fully admitted by both 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Dalhousie. Yet the simple 
remedy he proposed—to remove it to UmbalJa, a 
situation at once more healthy and more convenient— 
was rejected by all three, and when, on the 11th of 
May, 1857, the rebels approached the city of Delhi, 
the historic seat of the Mogul Empire, they found 
that ita possession would not only rally round them 
Indian sentiment, but would be of incomparable 
practical advantage. The inhabitants of the city 
rose in revolt against the British garrison. It is true 
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that the noble deed of a British officer deprived the 
mutineers of part of this advantage by Wowing up 
a portion of the magazin©. But it was only a portion, 
and tlie rest of the ammunition fell into their hands, 
while the British army was deprived of its proper 
supplies. Soldiers who fought in India in those 
troublous times will bear ample eWdence to the 
effect w'hich the removal of the to Umballa 

would, in aff probability, have produced upon the 
histoiy of the Mutiny. It would not have prevented 
the seizure of Delhi, but it would have made the 
success of the rebels less important and the subae- 
quent aioge much leas costly. Nearly fourteen years 
had elapsed since Lord Gough had asked I^rd Ellen* 
borough to sanction that removal, and nine since 
he bad suggested it to Lord Dalhouaia On the 
Cominandei>in*Chief who was in ofSce from 1843 
to 1849 no re^naibilify can be said to rest, if the 
Commaader>in*Cliief who was in office in 1857 found 
his task unneceBaarily dangerous and perplexing. 

It has been necessary, in this account of Sir Hugh 
Gough's military views, to anticipate the course of 
events in the Puiyab, but the narrative of the Sikh 
wars will gain, correspondingly, in cleamessL The 
other questions with which we wish to deal will also 
cany us beyond the period of Lord EUenborough's 
adminifltratioa, but it will be weU also to remove 
them from our path. These questions are connected 
with the third problem which we mentioned as 
facing the Indian Government in lS43^the dis¬ 
cipline and loyalty of the Native Army. Before any 
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symptoms of disaffection had appeared, Sir Hugh 
Qough had indicated hia sense of the ncce^i^ of 
improving the Indian Army, Hot only was the 
artilleiy weak, and the proportion of European 
regiments too slight, but the native regiments were 
much in want of capable European officers. The 
custom of employing soldien for political and other 
civilian service was a measure of economy for the 
Indian Exchequer, but it denuded the native regi^ 
ments of officers of standing and experience, * leaving 
companies to be commanded by mere boys.’ An 
additional Captain to each regiment, and a lieutenant 
to each company, Sir Hugh regarded as the least 
that should be done in * justice to a very fine army 
That this want of European officers hod already 
led to deplorable results soon became apparent. 
Throughout the winter of 1843-4 there occurred 
two separate series of mutinies—among Sir Charles 
Napier’s troops in Sindh, and at Ferozepore, on the 
Sutlej frontior. In both these cases there were 
special explanations of the rebellions. In Sindh, 
the pay of the Bengal Sepoys was reduced when 
that province ceased to be a foreign station; at 
Ferozepore, the Sepoys were corrupted by Sikh 
emissariGs, But these special explanations could 
not serve to conceal the existenoe of some real 
ground for alarm, and the Commander-iii'Chief 
perceived that the whole subject of the treatment 
of the Sepoy must be considered, 

* Sir H. Gdngh to the Earl of Rlpoa (PresiOebi of the 
Board of Control), Jaaiury IS, 1844. 
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Meanwhile, however, there was the immediate 
necessity of suppreaaing the mutini^ Into this 
we have not deemed it necessary to enter, especially 
as any detailed account would involve an unnecessary 
narrative of a controvert between Sir Charles 
Napier and Sir Hugh Gough, Both were agreed 
on the general principle of suppressing the rebels 
with a firm hand, but they differed aa to the 
moasuroa which it was wise to take. Although 
this different of opinion continued for some 
inonths, it did not interfere with their poreonal 
friendship; even when Sir Charles Napier most 
resented the actions of the Commander-in^ef he 
oould still speak of Sir Hugh Gough as *fair and 
honest as the day.* The mutinies at Femzopom 
^ involved Sir Hugh in a contreverey, for Lord 
^enborough, in eonsoquence of them, removed 
Sir Bobert Dick from the command of the troops 
^ the Sutlej frontier, while the Commander-in- 
Chief regarded the punishment as too severe for the 
error of judgement which was, in his eyes, Dick's 
Bol^ offence. Any fitatemeni of these contTOY«j:siea 
would be long, tedious, and disagreeable, and wa 
propose to omit all consideration of them. The 
^Hcy of the Commander-in-chief was ‘punishment 
for those that resist, reward for those who redeem 
theu- error by submissionbut absolute submission 
must precede any mention of improved treatment 
in some cases he was forced to take the extreme 
step of disbanding the regiment 

The difficulty of Sir Hugh's position was his con- 
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viction that, while 'forheamioe would shake the 
disciplioe of the army, the soldjer had aome shadow 
of excuse for his conduct. He was under no 
miaapprehenaion as to the nature of the claims of 
the British Goremment upon its native troopa In 
a letter to his son, dated June 30, 1844, he stated 
his view that the meroeuaiy character of the native 
army was the key to the whole problem: ‘They 
look upon us as their couquerore, and only serve us 
&om interested motives; whilst we pay them better 
than our neighbours and treat thorn justly, they will 
serve us. But if we, as we did iu Scinde, strike 
ofiF a great part of their allowance,, ., when at the 
very moment the Sikh army in their i mined iate 
neighbourhood was receiving 12 Rupees, while ours 
only had, at the most, eight and a half, it waa not 
to be wondered at that the Sepoys hesitated, I 
strongly remonstmted against the striking off the 
allowances, before the disaifection took place; wlien 
it did, I gave it as my opinion, no concession should 
be made by the Govt, until obedienee was roani* 
feeted. In neither point did the Govt, uphold 
me.,, , But I am glad to find that the Court of 
Directors has taken my views of the case. They 
disapprove of the retrenchment, and they approve 
of the means I took to put down what, if not very 
delicately handled, might have raised a fiame which 
would have shaken discipilne to its hose.' 

In the summer of 1844, Lord Elleuborough waa 
recalled, and Sir Henry Hardinge arrived in Calcutta 

03 his successor. Sir Hugh had not hoped to con- 
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vert Lor^ EUenborougb to his views, but he at once 
entered into a long series of negotiationa with Sir 
Hemy Hardingo which resulted in the preparation 
of a new series of Articles of War, which embodied 
a policy on which the Govemor^Gtener^ and the 
Commander-m-Chief were agreed. The measures 
of which Sir Hugh approved, related to increase of 
pay, and the restoration to the Sepoy of cortam 
privileges of which he had been deprived. He had 
possessed a right of precedence m Civil Courts and 
of submitting petitions on unstamped paper, and he 
had been protected against the aimimary disposal of 
his property by the Omlah or native establLsiiment 
in Civil Courts the most prejudiced and the moat 
venal of all native officials,’ adds Sir Hugb)w The 
gradual removal of these rights, combined with a 
loss of pay, as compared with what the Sepoys 
might receive in native flervices, seemed to Sir Hugh 
to bo legitiinate grievances. The division of the 
army into the three Presidencies was also the cause 
of an Inequality of treatment which produced discon* 
tent, and Sir Hugh proposed that the Bengal and 
the Bombay Sepoy should be treated alike. In 
some respects he went so far as to claim for the 
Sepoy equal consideration 'with the British private. 
He suggested to the Goveruoi>Qeneral that ‘a just 
proportion of the European and Sepoy’s kits be 
carried free of expense in the field. ... I would 
strongly advocate the placing the Sepoy upon the 
some footing as the European. I do not sec upon 
what just grounds one should have a greatcoat 
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pven him free of expense, whilst the other, with 
iafinitely amaller pay, should be forced to pay for it* 
The doemg sentence of this paragraph reveala a 
liberality of viow somewhat suiprising in one who 
was not Company's soldier*: ‘ Since the Service 
in Afghanistan, the soldiers of the two services; have 
been drown much doaer together, and the more this 
is encouraged the better Holding these opinions, 
it was natural for him to differ from some other 
militaiy authorities in supporting the continuance 
of native officers, deeming it necesaaiy to offer the 
Sepoy some reward for constant loyal^ and foithfiil 
service. 

Rut while the C3ommander-in*Cliief was prepared 
to make these liberal concessions, be was at once 
firm in suppressing any existing discontent, and 
re^y to take measures to supply the Government 
with more efficient means of stamping out any future 
tendency to mutiny- On this ground he approved 
of the re*introduction ■ of corporal punishment 
Sir Hugh had been educated in this tradition, and 
it was by the lash that he had begun to introduce 
order into the 87th Regiment when he was first 
placed in charge of it. He was sensible of the many 
objections to its use, but he believed that the import 
tant concessions we have enumerated would reader 
it ‘ rather a boon than an act of coercion, as it will, 
from the fear of its infliction, deter the evil-disposed 

> Sir H. Gough to Sir H. Hardinge, April 14, 184S. 

* The fiuniber of luhei wbq soon afterwaidfl radueed to 
fifty, but flogging whs not aboliBhcd till 1881. 
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and bad characters from entering the Service*/ 
The new Articles of War which were published in 
1845 embodied most of these suggestions^ and Sir 
Hugh Gough was able to congratulate the Govemoi^ 
General * upon taking * such just and enlarged views 
on our Military Policy, views that, when carried into 
effect, will rest on the popularity of the military 
profession, banish every embryo seed of discontent, 
and make the Indian Army as loyal as they have 
ever proved themselves brave.* The words may 
have been unduly optimistic; other seeds of dia^ 
fmntent were, ere long, to make their prosence felt; 
but Sir Henry Hardlnge and Sir Hugh Gough may 
fairly claim the credit of having pacified the Indian 
Army eighteen months before the Sikhs crossed the 
Sutlej* The narrative of the two Punjab campaigns, 
on which we are about to enter, will suffice to show 
how important for the Indian Empire was the loyalty 
of the native army duiiug the struggles on which 
such grave issues depended; and that loyalty must 
be largely attributed to the wise statesmanship of 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-^^hiefi 
It must, at the some time, be remembered, in 
telliag the story of the Sikh Wars, that the Indian 
Army of the forties was a very different force from 
the Indian Army of to-day. The Indian Army is 
now composed mainly of the northern races and 
largely of Moh am medans; different castes and dif¬ 
ferent religions serve together, and find a bond of 

* Sir H. Gougii to Sir H. Haidinge, April 14,1845. 

* ibia. 
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iiniom soklj in lojolty to the British Government, 
Sixty years ago, the army which Sir Hugh Gough 
commanded consisted chiefly of Bengal Sepoys, in¬ 
capable of the fiitigues which the Goorkhas or the 
Sikhs can readily endure, and representing a type 
rarely foimd in Lord Kitchener’s Bengal regiments. 
These Bengalese were almost all Brahmins, and the 
difficulty of keeping ceremonial requirements in the 
fKwking and eating of food detracted largely hx>ni 
their value as a flghting force. Sir Hugh Gough 
cannot be accused of belonging to the kind of 
workman who quarrels with his tools, and it will 
be seen that he trusted and was trusted by his 
native troops, but in estimating the force at his dis¬ 
posal it is fair to take into account the difforences 
between these troops as he knew them and as they 
are to-day. 
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Ths ridily watered region of India known aa the 
fuiyab 13 most frequentlj described as part of 
« ^ triangle formed by the river Indue and ita 
tobntanee. The windings of the Indus aliape 
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tat d^ndo Into ton, A^hanistan. The interior 
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a^ehon with the Sutlej about a hldred mS^ 
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m en^ bj a bibutaiy known aa the Bess. 

Doahs ° between these tiveis are called 

. Between the Indus and the Jhdum is the 

’ Cienab, B*ri, Sutlej, aud Baw. 
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Sind Sagur Doab; between tbe Jbelum end the 
Chenab, the Jetch Doab ; between the Cheoab and 
the Bavi, the Bechna Doab; between the Bay! and 
the Sutlej, the Bari Doab; and between the Beas 
and the Sutlej, the Jullundur Doab. The scene of 
the Hist Sikh War is near the junction of the Beas 
and (he Sutlej, the scene of the second is in the 
north of the Jetch Doab, between the Jhetum and 
the Chenab. An appreciation of the geography of 
the Punjab is imposaiblo without constant reference 
to the map, but comparatively easy with that aid. 
The nature of the land itself may be best illustrated 
by applying to it the phrase invented by a mediaeval 
Scottish king to describe the * Kingdom of Fife.' 
The Doabs are a series of beggars’ mantles &ing6d 
with gold. Near the river channela are, as a rule, 
beds of rich alluvial soil, whence twice a year the 
peasaut reaps his harvest of maize and sugar-cane or 
of cotton and indigo. The interiors are frequently 
wastes of grass and thombush and tamarisk, where, 
at best, the camel and the bufEolo might find a grazing- 
ground or the goatherd eke out a scanty livelihood. 
The inhabitants of this varied country are 
generally described as Sikhs, although that term 
possesses no racial significance. Racially, the Pun¬ 
jab has no single definite description; it is inha* 
bitod both by Iramc^peaking Pathans or Afghans 
and by peoples of Aryan ancestry, known as Jats 
and Rqjputs. The general religious division is of 
the ordinary Indian type—Hindu and Mussulman. 
The Pathan population are followers of the Prophet, 
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while the Jets and R^puts are matnl j Hindu. The 
religion of the Hindu population has been modided 
in two ways. The creed of Islam has claimed 
a considerable number of Bajput converts, and 
Hinduism itself has become laigely associated with 
the Sihh name. The Sikhs, in short, are a reUgious 
sect, the followers of a fiftcenth-centuiy teacher, 
by name Nanuk. Hi« teaching had been that of 
all religious refotmera—a reaction against oonveU' 
tional religious formulas and religious forma fast 
becoming meaningless, and an appeal to the ideal 
of reladonsbip between man and man, and to the 
human conscience as the judge of right and wrong. 
The ciy of Micah: * He hath showed thee, 0 man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love mercy?' was the 
burden of the prophet Nanuk. Such teaching, at 
such an epoch, never returns void to the teacher. 
Nanuk gathered round him a body of ‘ sons of the 
prophets,’ who spread his doctrines and were known 
as Sikhs or Disciples, under the leadership of a Guru 
or Prophet Time passed, and the foUowera of 
Nanuk became sons of the sword. A seventeenth* 
century rebellion against the bigoted Mohammedan 
rule of the Moguls led to the formation of the KbAlftg. 
The religious brotherhood had become the Army of 
the Free, an army which, like that led by M oses of 
old, based its sense of unity upon ceremonial obser¬ 
vance The Singhs, or lions, as they were called, 
wore blue garments and took upon themselves the 
vow of the Nojiaiite. Through many vicissitudes, 
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and in spite of mucli evil fortune, the Klialaa 
continued to exist, and, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, we can trace its development 
firom a loose confederacy of tribes into tlie compact 
nation with which the Indian Army was to measure 
its strength. By tliat time, the Mogul dominion 
had been broken, and Afghan infiuenoe was predo* 
minant in the Punjab. The famous Sikh leader, 
Hanjit Singh, threw off the Afghan yoke, allied him< 
self with the British, and oiganised his great army 
on European models and with the aid of French 
officers. In rapid succession he added to his 
dominions Multan, in the Bati Doab, Kashmir, and 
Peshawur (1818-87)v While he ruled the large 
non-SIkh districts of Eaahnur and Peshawur, his 
respect for the power of the British prevented him 
from attempting to add to his subjects the Sikh in> 
habitants of the Malwa, the land immediately south 
of the Sutlej, who were directly under British pro¬ 
tection and never formed part of the great Sikh State. 

Banjit Singh died in 1889, and his death was 
followed by the usual difficulties that compass an 
Oriental succession. His imbecile son, Kharak 
Singh, reigned for one year. During the first 
part of that period he was under the influence of 
A favourite, and, on the murder of tliat favourite, the 
chief power passed to the hands of the heir, Nao 
Nihal Singh, son of Kbaruk Singh. This youth 
ruled till hia father’s death, supported by the two 
most powerful men of the country, Dhian Singh 
and Gholab Singh, two foreigners whom Kanjit 
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Singh had made joint Kojahs of Jammu, and who, 
for contemence' aake, are iisuaUy described aa the 
J amm u brothers. On the death of Kharak Singh, 
the new Mahamjah, Nao Nihal, was immediately 
murdered by the Jammu brothera. This, at least, 
was the popular belief; all that can be certainly 
known is that be met with an accident and was 
killed- He was succeeded by Shir (or as it usually 
occurs in our documents, Shore) Singh (1840-3), 
a reputed son of the great Eanjit Singh, who em> 
ployed Dhian Singh as his chief minister. Sbere 
Singh maintained cordial relations with the Indian 
Qovemment, in spite of the two events to which we 
have already referred aa shaking general confidence 
In the British, The fiiet of these was the unfor¬ 
tunate interference of Lord Auckland's government 
in Afghanistan, resulting in the Kabul disaster of 
January, 1842, and in our withdrawal, after wo had 
reoccupied Kabul and when British supremacy 
seemed (to ourselYee) to have b^n sufficiently vindi¬ 
cated. While the Indian belief in the invincibility 
of British anna was thus lessened, Indian con¬ 
fidence in our pacific intentions likewise received a 
shock &om our quarrel with Sindh and the annexa¬ 
tion of that country by Sir Charl^ Napier. It 
seemed to the Sikhs that wo wore gradually sur¬ 
rounding their coimtiy, and that the annexation of 

‘ The accident wan aimilor to that which caused the 
lamented death of Sir Heniy Durand in 1870; hi* elephant 
attempted a pad^ge too low w too narrow for the saisty of 
it* ridier. 
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the Punjab was not far off. Notwithstandiiig theeo 
the indication they aroused in the 
Khjils a, Shere Singh maintained the policy of his 
great father. The attitude of the Khalsa the 
difficulty of the future, and the danger it represented 
was of a kind which it was difficult for the Indian 
Government to appreciate. The Khalsa was an 
army constituted on democratic principles. While 
it was organized and drilled in accordance with 
European methods, its officers were the servants of 
elected committees, analogous to the authorities of 
village communities. It did not, however, carry its 
principles of individual action into the sphere of 
military operations. Its instructors received im¬ 
plicit obedience, and its strange constitution never 
interfered with its appreciation of discipline in the 
field. But to British eyes it seemed an army of 
mutineem, accustomed to treat its officers with com 
tumely, and little likely to be able to attain cohesion 
and unity in the fhce of the foe. Our agents 
thoroughly understood the possibility of a military 
revolution; but they did not always appreciate the 
fact that the Khalsa was fit for more than civil war. 

In September, 1843, Shore Singh was murdered 
by his minister, Hhian Singh, who was immediately 
assassinated in turn. Finally a boy Dhullp Singh, 
another reputed son of Banjit Singh, became Maha- 
ngah, and his Vizier was Hira Singh, a son of 
Dhian Singh. This revolution waa accomplished 
by Hlra Singh, through the help of the Khalsa, now 
thoroughly anti-British. Hlra Singh was thus pre- 
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eluded obtiuning British assistance in his 

attempts to check the growing power of the army, 
and his position was further endimgered by the plots 
of the Mahangoh’s mother, a young and beautiful 
woman, known os the Bam Jindan, who conspirod 
with her brother Jawahir Singh and her paramour 
Lol Singh, against the Vizier. Both parties had to 
keep, as a main object, the support of the Kbalsa, 
which was fully aware of the power it exercised. 
On hearing of the murders, both Lord BUenborough 
and Sir Hugh Qough immediately took steps to 
strengthen the frontier. Its line was suiBciently 
indicated by the coume O'! the Sutlej, and the altuo' 
tion will bo easily intelligible after a careful study 
of the map. An army marching from Lahore would 
most naturally attempt to cross by a feny at 
Ferozepore, where we had an open cantonment, and 
where, in the event of on attack, on immediate 
concentration would probably be necessary. Eighty 
miles to the east, and ten miles from the banks of 
the river, we held a small fort at Ludhiana. These 
two outposts were within the territory of the Sikh 
states under British protection. Some eighty miles 
from LuiBiiana, and about twice that distance from 
Ferozepore, was the militazy station of UmbaOa, on 
British soil, and a hundred and thirty miles farther 
south was the huger station of Meerut. Any mosaing 
of troops in the north-west could not fail to rouse 
the jealou^ of the Sikhs, and mi^ precipitate 
a conflict, but, by good fortune, the relief of the 
troops in Sindh was known to have been ordered, 
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and Sir Hugh at onco sent instructions to halt these 
troops on their way to Sindh, and to employ them 
to reinforce the garrikjns at Ferozepore, Ludh iana, 
and Umballa. More than this be oou!d not recom* 
mend without further consideration, for he was 
necessarily not yet fully conversant with the eircum* 
stances and the locality, but, on the 4th of October, he 
submitted to the Governor-General a scheme which 
the latter accepted almost in its entirety. It in* 
volved, as the reader will recollect, the formation 
of two armies, one to watch the progress of affairs 
at Gwalior, and the other to be prepared to resiat 
a p i kb mcuision. With the first of these we have 
already dealt; the airangoments for the latter we 
shall now indicate. SirHughGough proposed to place 
under the irntnediate charge of Sir Robert Dick, as 
his second in command, a body of about 16,500 men. 
The frontier outposts of Ferozepore and Ludhiana first 
demanded attention, and the Commander-in-Chief 
decided to increase the garriaonfl at these stations to 
3,500 mon each. Roth garrisons included a European 
regiment. Rctween Ferozepore and Ludhiana ho 
suggested placing in camp a light Cavaliy Brigade, 
imdcr BrigadierCureton, to maintain communications 
and to repress any signs of restlessness on the part of 
the inliabitants of the protected states. This brigade, 
which numbered 3,000 men and included the 16th 
Lancers, could support either Ferozepore or Ludhiana 
in cose of need, and could be supported from either^ 
In addition to the cavalry, he stationed on the hills 
two British regiments (aiwut 1,500 in ailj. The 
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remainder of the force (6,000 men) he placed at 
UmboUa, the importance of which, as a reserve, he 
strongly emphasized. The support at UmbaUa in¬ 
cluded a regiment of European cavaliy, two regi¬ 
ments of European infantry, and horse and foot 
artillery. 

These airangementa were never fuUy carried into 
effect Hira Singh showed some political ability; 
he understood the difficulties of a conflict with the 
British power, and it became clear that he was not 
inclmed towards a policy of wanton aggression. 
There remamed the danger of hia being driven into 
such a policy by the Khalsa, but he possessed, mean¬ 
while, the means of paying them and was, therefore, 
capable of resisting, to some extent, any pressure 
the soldiers might put upon the Government The 
immediate danger was soon over, and caution 
demanded that the Sikhs should be given no cause 
for alarm. The suggestion of a cavalry brigade was, 
therefore, abandoned; forage was a matter of great 
difficulty if the troops were not to approach too near 
to the Sutlej, and the army at Agra was much in 
need of cavahy. Provision waa^ however, made for 
a pontoon train at Ferezepore; the fort there and 
also that at Ludhiana were strengthened; and 
Sir Hugh Gough urged upon the Governor-General 
the necessity of increasing barrack accommodation 
at Umballa, and of providing cover for European 
regiments at Ferozepore and Ludhiana. At Feroze- 
pore, barracks bad been in course of erection in 
1842, but the order had been countermanded by 
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Lord EUenborough, who n^arded Ferozepore *as 
a position in the air.' Sir Hugh Gough, on the 
contrary, was strongly convinced of its importance; 
but the improvement in the affair s of the Punjab 
prevented the Governor-General from sanctioning 
his earnestly and frequently expressed wibIl 

The Indian Government continued to hope against 
hope. Even after the success of Sir Hugh Gough's 
Gwalior campaign liad removed the most throatemng 
danger from the situation—an alliance of the Siths 
and the Mahrattas—the task remained very fonnid' 
ablei. * I am fiiHy aware,’ wrote Lord Eilenborough 
to the Duke of Wellington, in the beginning of 1844, 
* of the great magnitude of the operations in which 
we should embark, if we ever should cross the 
Sutlej. I know it would be of a protracted 
character V The peril was greatly increased by the 
series of mutinies in the Indian army at Feroze- 
pore*, to which we have referred in the preceding 
chapter. Lord EUenborough was so deeply alarmed 
by these outbroaka, clt^e to tho Sikh frontier, that 
he considered the example of successful mutiny, 
afforded by the Khalaa, ‘ more dangerous than would 
be its declared hostility.' Sir Hugh Qough, as we 
have seen, took a teas serious view, and promptly 
put an end to the danger by depriving the Sepoys 
of their grievances. 

When Sir Henry Hardinge arrived at Calcutta, 

^ Lord EUenlorougKs Itidian Administration, p. 435. 

* These mutinied led to Lord Ellenborough’s replacing Sir 
Kobert Dick by Major-Gmeinl Walter Gilbert (ol p. 353). 
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the Ferozsporo mutinios had been supptiessed, but 
the state of the Punjab occasioned the gravest 
anxiety. Sir Henry was hknaelf a diatinguiahod 
soldier; he had won a great reputation in the 
Peninsula and in the Waterloo campaign; sinoe 
1815 he had seen no fighting, hut ho had been 
Secretary of State for War from 1828-30, and 
again from 1841-4. In 1842 he bad refilled the 
appointment now held by Sir Hugh Gough. The 
(^ttunander'in-Chief was rejoiced to welcome his 
old comrade in arms to India, and he expressed 
great satisfaction at the appointment of a soldier as 
Goveraor-GeneraL The years of Hardinge’s rule in 
India were destined to be rendered memorable by a 
great war, but it is not poemble to doubt his pacific 
intentions. He was honestly desirous of avoiding 
interference in the PUi^ab; he had been Bent to 
India as a protest against the fonvaid policy of Lord 
KUenborough; and he was loyally anxious to carry 
out the instructions given hiTti. * When Lord Ehen- 
borough left Calcutta,' Sir Henry wrote to Sir Hugh 
on August 13, 1844, 'the probability of offenaive 
operations in the Funjaub had almost subsided into 
a conviction that the case of necessity compelling 
us to interfere by anna would not arbe. On the 
other hand, such is the distracted state of tlmt 
country, with a laige army clamouring for pay and 
plunder, that we may be forced to act, and this 
necessity may be unavoidable at a very short notice. 
It is therefore not advisable, however strong the 
conviction that the case of necessity wiU never ariae, 
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to relax in any of our mflitaiy ppoparationa/ With 
tins general view Sir Hugh, in hearty agreement, 
but the more difficult question as to the amount 
of preparation ivhich was advisable remained for 
settlement, 

Tlie military necessities were certainly not to be 
ignored, Tho strength of the K hftl s n has been 
variously estimated from 40,000 to 100,000; the 
lower of these figures is much below the mark. 
The regulars alone included 35,000 infantry, divided 
into 85 regiments; IS,000 Ghorchunus or cavalry; 
and a force of artillery which could produce 200 
jwwerfid guns, A long period of training under 
such European officers as Allard, Ventura, and 
Avitabile had rendered thia army an efficient force 
whose strength was not fully realized even by so 
careful and competent an observer as M^jor Broad- 
foot, although it was evident that a contest witli the 
Sikh army would be no trivial matter. The Governor- 
General was in a somewhat delicate positioa It 
might be essential to aid the Sikh Government 
against its own soldiery, or we might be called upon 
to defend our own frontier. Only one thing was 
certain about either of these events—if any such 
necessity were to arise, it would unquestionably be 
sudden. There could bo no time for preparation. 
On the other band, any attempt at preparation on 
the part of the British Government might predpiUte 
a conflict which it was Sir Henry's object to avoid. 
Two small incidents increased the peiplexitios of 

the Govemor-GeneniL Suchet Singh, an uncle of 
1 B h 
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the Vizier, Him Singh, had incited a reTolfc against 
his nephew, and two chiefs were allowed to pass 
through British territory on their way to join tho 
rebel forces. The Lahore Govenunent was, very 
reasonably, indignant, and the bad feeling thus 
aroused rendered the Sikhs suspicious of the inten¬ 
tions of tho British with regard to some treasure 
of Sudiet Singh which, on the suppression of his 
rebellion, was claimed by the Sikh GovDmment. 
This treasure was left in the Sikh states on the 
British side of the Sutlej, and was therefore in 
the Governor-General’s charge. Him Singh claimed 
the money, and the British authorities declined to 
give it hiin nni ftsa assured that the widow of Suebet 
Singh and his brother Gfaokh Singh acquiesced in 
this demand ^ 

In his first letter to the new Governor-General, 
Sir Hugh Gough strongly urged upon him the neoea- 
aiiy for more adequate preparation- ‘Whilsfe a 
disorganized Army,' he wrote, * * , . remmns on our 
Frontier, the greater part within four Marches of 
our own Territory, and the Navigation of the 
boundary river in their hands, every precaution is 
called for—the more especially whon that army 
filniTTift (what they certainly have no possiblo right 
to) the credit of assisting us in getting out of our 
difficulties in Cabul; and be assured the whole tone 
of the Sikh Durbar and Army has been greatly 
changed since our unfortunate disaster in that 

^ Sir TTpury Hardlngc to Sir Hugh Gougb, August 13, 
1844. 
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countiy.’ Sir Hugh told Sir Heniy that he had 
informed Lord EUenhorough, in the preceding 
summer, a force of 40,000 men would be neces' 
sary for offensive operations against the Sikhs, and 
that he had advocated ‘that the Horae Artilleiy 
should have nine instead of six pounders, that the 
Field Batteries should be Horsed, and that the 
Bullocks should be turned over to two now twelvo 
Pounder Batteries, and that a Mountain Train 
should be formed Lord Elienborough bad left 
India without giving orders for the execution of 
these arrangements, and Sir Hugh felt that Sir Henry 
mi gh t reasonably hesitate to take a step so likely to 
alarm the enemy, ‘ I am particularly anxious/ he 
wrote, ‘ to avoid any military preparations that might 
excite remark.’ He therefore suggested a much 
smaller force *, for purely defensive purposes, which, 
^ The EUggestcd force of 40,000 nea was to be comiKwed 
fl£ follows:—> 

10 Troops of Horse Artillery, 7 Eegta. of Light Cavaby, 

10 Field Batteries, 5 Kcgts. of IrrcgnlarCavaliy, 

7 BeserveCompaDiesofFoot 10 Regts, of European In- 
Artillety, huitry, 

6 Companies of Sappers, &c,, SS Kegts. of Nat ive Infantiy, 
3 of Dragoons, % Blfle Corps, 

® To consist of— 

5 Tioope of Horae Artillery, 3 Regti, Iiiglit Cavalry, 

2 Field Batteries, 5 Regts, European Infantry, 

1 Eegt. of Dragoons, 10 Begts. Native Infantry, 

2 Begtfi. Irregular Cavalry, 2 Compeuics of Bnppera j 
together with a leecive of— 

3 Troops of Horse Artillctj*, 1 Regt. of Light Cavalry, 

2 Field Batteries, S Begts. of Europeaa Tufiuitry, 

1 Bcgti of Dragoons, 3 Rcgta. of Native Infantry, 

B b 2 
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ho considered, would, when ooncentnited, bo amply 
sufficient to drive any invading Sikh amy before 
them ^ 

But where were these forces to be assembled? 
The critical point was clearly Perofisepore, but the 
3ikhs were well awaro of the fact, and any addition 
to OUT foroe there would be regarded with extreme 
jealousy. The Commander^in*Chief proposed to 
the reaerv© force at Meerut and to strengthen 
the garrisons at Fercaepore, Ludhiana, and Umballa. 
The most important change which he advocated 
was the revival of bis proposal for the location of 
a regiment of European infantry at Ferozepore, 
which Lord EUonborough had not adopted, in spite of 
repeated and urgent solicitations. In an official com¬ 
munication, dated August 21,1844, Sir Hugh warned 
the new Govemor-Goneral that ‘ the Brigade at tliat 
important frontier post is insufficiont without a Eegi- 
ment of Europeans,' and he strongly recommended 
that * the Barracks which were commenced there in. 
1842, and subsequently oountonnanded, should now 
be ordered to be completed for the reception of a 
Begimenh' 

Sir Henry Hardingo admitted the expediency, on 
military grounds, of Sir Hugh's demand, but he was 
convinced that political considerarions debarred him 
from consenting to the erection of barracks so close 
to the Sikh frontier. On all other polnl^ Sir Henry 
expressed himself as anxious to meet the require* 

1 Sir Hugh Gough to Sir HuoTy Hardloge, Angnst 36, 
1844. 
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menta of the Gommander'in-Chiefl * It is with 
regret,' he wrote, *I abstain from completing the 
Barrncks for an lastly Begiment at Ferozepore, 
but 1 am 80 firmly rceolved to give the Lahore 
Government no cause for questioning our good faith, 
or by a hosdlo attitude to justily their alarm, that 
1 prefer for a time to sufier the inconvenienee' of 
being unable to accommodate an adequate forcei. 
He threw out some hope of beginning building 
operations, ‘when the Sihh Government are con* 
vinced that our movements of troops in the early 
part of November ia merely the annual relief of 
a few European regiments V Sir Hugh bad to 
accept this decision, merely reminding Sir Henry 
that the five European raiments, which they had 
agreed on as the mmimnm defenalve force, could 
not be concentrated on the frontier within four days, 
without the presence of a repment at Ferozepoie. 
He stated again the number of men essential for 
offensive and defensive operations, and it was at this 
date tliat he recommended the translerence of the 
magazine from Delhi to XJmballa, where it would be 
more easily available for frontier operations. A 
large magazine at Umb^dla would render unneces* 
sary the small one already existiug at Ferozepore, 
but ordnance depots were, be thought, desirable 
both there and at Meerut The close of this 
interesting letter shows that tbe Commanderdn* 
Chief had not fallen into the common error of under- 

’ Sir Umry Hudiage to Sir Hagb Goiiglt, September 8, 
18M. 
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estimating tho strength of the enemy. ‘The Sikh 
Artilloty,’ he writes, ‘are good; they are bringing 
into the field a much laiger force than we are, even 
as aggressors; if on the defensiye, they will treble 
ours, with much heavier metaL Our advantage 
will, and ever must be Mantsuvre, and the irresistible 
rush of British Soldiers. Cavalry and Artilloiy/ 
he adds, in words which form either the vindication 
or the condemnation of his whole militaiy policy, 
* are excellent arms in aid, but it is Infantry atone 
can In India decide the fate of every battle \ Our six 
pounders are pop-guns, very well and efiective against 
Infantry, but unequal to cope with the heavy Metal 
of the Native States, when outnumbered as we shal l 
bo. I do not mean by any means to throw a slur 
on our Artillery; I know them to bo almost mvari- 
ably the ^te of the Bengal Army, and that they will 
ever nobly do their duty j but if we have to go into 
the Punjab, we may look forward to being opposed 
by from 250 to 300 Guns in position, many of th em 
of large Calibre.' The Governor-General, in his letter 
of September 8, had estimated our available artillery 
at 8 companies of European artillery and 5 Native 
compames, 78 guns in all; ‘ and we have,* he said, 

‘ no possibility of using tho European portion of it, 
in consequence of the scanty accommodation l^eyond 
Meerut,' 

* TkU was also tbe view of Sir Henij' Idwivnco. * Our 
Lc * must svvr be our malnsfAy j if it is 

indifferent, the utinoet efficiency in other branoli« will Uttla 
availjL aS). 
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As tlie autumn advanced, Sir Hugli took two 
lurtlier steps. Ho placed before the Governor^ 
General a plan for mamtahung, in constant readi¬ 
ness, carriage for the baggage of the troops which it 
might be necessary suddenly to concentrate upon 
the Sikh frontier; and he made, in peiaon, accom¬ 
panied by his staffj an inspection of the protected 
Sikh states and of the line of the river. On the 6th 
of Itocember, the Conxmander-in-Cluef and his staff 
a carefiil survey of the situation at Fero«e- 
pore*. The visit to Ferozopore afforded another 
opportunity for pressing upon the Governor-General 
the necessily of completing the barracks there. 
* Ferosepore,’ he wrote, ‘ is within an hour’s march 
of a river the whole navigation of which is in their 
[the enemy’s] hands, and that river is within twenty- 
four hours* march of their capital*.' Should the 
Lahore Government be unable to pay their troops, 
a predatory band might at any moment attack the 
town, and Sir Hugh considered that m dangerous a 
military situation outweighed the political difficul¬ 
ties which appealed so strongly to Sir Heuiy. The 
barracks had been commenced in 1842; the walls 
>tad been so far raised and had stood the exposure 
well; the door-frames had been made; the thatch 
was ready j and three excellent wells had been sunk. 
The Lahore Government could not reasonably com- 

^ This fact is intjltlentally tncntioncd ia a privato djaiy, 
kept by Lady Goagb. 

» Sir Hugh Gtiugh to Sir Henry Hardinge, December 7, 
1844; GonghMSS. 
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plain of the completion of buildings so for advanced 
FoUotring this letter, the Commander-m-Chief sent 
a veiy careful deecriptioD of the eyktipg position. 
Not only was the garrison, in hla opinion, mado> 
quate; the troop of horse artillery was in want of 
stables; the magazine was a temporary b uilding , not 
bomb-proof, and situated close to the commissariat 
buildings; and the defend^ were much in need 
of being etrengthened On the whole, Sii' Hugh 
regarded Ferozepwre os a convenient ddpOt for 
Kandahar and Kabul, an advantageous position with 
regard to the navigation of the Sutlej, and, in the 
event of a Sikh war, ‘of vast importance as a d4p6t,’ 
As an advanced poet on a hoetUe frontior, he con¬ 
sidered it * essentially faulty, it having no support, 
and there being at present no position of si^ngth 
to which the garrison could retire,' in case of neces¬ 
sity, He summed up his recommendations thus':— 
‘ The removal of the Maga^ne from Ferozepore^ the 
destruction of which would be so great an induce¬ 
ment to an enemy from the north-west to aaanil the 
place, the addition of one regiment of European and 
one of Native Infan try . , . with the pyiatipg en¬ 
trenchment in front of the Cantonment and the 
proposed wall round the town, with perhaps a couple 
of Bedoubts at intermediate distances, to keep the 
com muni cation open, would render the place secure, 
and enable the garrison to hold out against any 
force, that could be suddenly brought to attack it, 

‘ aaarterauister-Oeiiettil to the Militanr Secretary, Decemier 
20,1844. 
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for at least a months aod remforcements horn the 
rear could be sent to relieve it in much less time.' 
It is doubtful if, even now, the Governor-General 
would have given definite orders for the resumption 
of budding operations, but for a fresh development 
in the situation at Lahore, which occurred before he 
could answer Sir Hugh's communication. But he 
had now no choice, and, writing on the 4th of 
Januaiy, 1845, he gave permission to proceed with 
the barracks, to station Her Majesty’s G2nd Foot at 
Ferompore, and to arrange for the accommodation 
of two fresh companies of horse artillery and two 
additional regiments of native infantry K We have 
gone into some detail ou the question of Ferozepore, 
because it is important in several ways. It exem- 
plifies the care with which the Commander-m-Chief 

1 In hifl life of bis father, the second Vieeount KardiDge 
says:—' On tlie lltb of the emao moatb (November, 1844), 
confiden tial ordicrs were sent for the constniction of two barracks 
at FinHepur, to accotmaodate a regimetit of EmopeoD infantiy 
and two b&tteriea of artiUery. The two European regiments 
at Sabothu and Koseauli were also added to the garrison/ 
With ngard to tbo barmcka. Sir Heoiy Uardinge, in bis 
letter to Sir Hugh Gough, dated January 4, 1S45, eays:— 
‘During tlie last three months ordesrs have been given by the 
Military Board to collect the necessaiy materials for that 
object, and I have now desired the Military Board to lose no 
time in proceeding with the work, indoding two troops or 
Companies of Artillery/ The actual work of completiag the 
barracks was, therefore, not oommenced until January, 1843. 
Only ono Europcam regiment was sent to Fmoaepore. Both 
meoaures were owing to the urgent request of the Commander^ 
in-Chief, 
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prepared for the war into which he is sometimes 
represented os wildlj rushing, without any fore- 
thought j it is an interesting instance of the way in 
which military considerations had frequently to be 
subordinated to political expediency ; and it affords 
a proof of the honesty of purpose which characterized 
all the relations between Sir Heniy Hardlnge and 
the Lahore Government 

The news from Lahore to which we have referred 
had, for some time, been expected by the Governor- 
General. On the 21st of December, 1844, Him Singh 
was murdered by the soldiery, whose emotions had 
been roused by the RanL His successor as Vizier 
was the Bani's brother, Jawahir Singh, He was 
not installed till the following May, and the months 
of anarchy which intervened were full of anxiety 
for the British Govemment, but Sir Henry Hardinge 
remained strictly on the defensive, and Iretrayed no 
trace of excitement. ‘It is desirable,' he wrote, 

* that nothing should be done by us to indicate that 
the internal affairs of the state of Lahore are matter 
for our concern*.' The coolness of the Governor- 
General probably saved the situation, but neither 
he nor the Commander-m-Chief relaxed hia watch¬ 
fulness. The political agent, Major Broadfoot, gave 

^ This has been generully raoognlzfld by historioil tniterB, 
with the eiceptiQD of Mr. Cunum^ban], whose Sist6ry of 
the Sikhs containB several idalnuations which an uiijjreJujiice<i 
nsider amoot but regard, as unfair to Sir Henry IlardlDge. 

* Govemor-Gentral to the Connnandet-ia-Chief, Jaaiiary 
1845, 
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such accounts of the anarchy at Lahore that prepara¬ 
tions to move were unquegtionably necessary. Sir 
Hugh, remained at Umballa, and appointed Sir J ohn 
Littler to the command at Feroaepore, which had 
just been vacated by Sir Walter Gilbert, Of both 
these oflicora Sir Hugh and Sir Hemy alike held 
the highest opinion. Sir John Littler had been 
recommended for immediate promotion by Sir 
Hugh immediately on tlie arri^'al of the new 
Governor-General, and in spite of Uttlors juniority, 
Sir Henry fully acquiesced in the appointment. 
The next step was the transference to the frontier 
of iifty^ix boats which had been built under Iiord 
Ellenborough^s direction, and of a pontoon train 
originally prepared for Sind. There had been some 
misunderstanding between Sir Hugh and Sir Homy 
with regard to these boats, the Commander-m-Chief 
thinking that the Gbvemor-General had counter¬ 
manded the order as too aggressive; some corre¬ 
spondence on the subject passed between them, with 
the satisfactory result of the due arrival of the boats. 

War was now very near at hand. Through the 
year 1845, report after report reached the British 
of the incapacity and debauchery of the Xtahore 
Government. A rebellion in the summer lessened 
the danger to some extent, but the Sikhs could, in 
any case, scarcely hope to carry out an invasion till 
it became possible to cross the Sutlej, in the end 
of the year. On the 21st of September, the Vitier 
Jawahir Singh was, like his predecessor, put to 
death by an enraged soldiery, but with better cause. 
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Six weeks of anarchy again intervened^ and, in the 
beginning of November, Lai Singh, the paramour of 
the Rani, became Ylzier. A chief of more respect¬ 
able character, Tej Singh, was at the same time 
made Commander*in-Cluef. The Khalsa was really 
in power, and it was notoriously anti-British. The 
Court was not opposed to war ; it is possible that 
the Rani and her really hoped for a Sikh 

defeat in order to free themselves of tiie yoko of 
the Khalsa, She knew, as the Khaims could not 
know, how anxious the British Government was to 
avoid hostilities, and she may have desired an initial 
defeat, followed by a speedy submission, and result¬ 
ing in an increase of the power of the Durbar. 
Many of tire Sirdars or chiefs were well aware that 
ultimato defeat was certam, but they could not 
refuse to fight. One, indeed, Gholab Singh, the 
second of the Jammu brothers, now sole Rajah of 
Jammu, decided to throw tn his lot with the 
enemy, and in the end of Novembor ho informed 
the British agent that war was inevitable. 

When matters reached this crisis, the British 
force on the frontier numbered over 80,000 men. 
There ivere 7,000 efficient troops at Ferozepore, 
5,000 at Ludhiana, 10,000 at Umballa, and 

Subathu, and 9,000 at Meerut This force was 

’ A t Ftros^ore .Umopean lofirntry ; ILM/s G2nd Foot ; 
N»tiTie Infantry; 13th, 14th, 27tli, SStd, t4th, Sidi, and eSid 
Begta. j 8th Native Light Cavalry; 3rd Native In^grilar 
Herse; two troops of Horse ArtiUeiy and two light batteiiea of 
six gniiB each. 
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aoiaewliat laiger than the strength which Sir Hugh 
Gough had stated to the Govemoi>General on hh 
arrival to be sufficient for purely defensive purposes; 
but we have seen that his visit to the frontier, in 
the end of 1844, had revealed fresh deficiencies in 
our proparatiouBi. We must therefore keep in nuud 
the fact that Sir Henry Hardinge, acting on the 
recommendations of Sir Hugh Gough, had very 
materially inc^ased the frontier garrison, in spite 
of the great political difficulties of the situation— 
difficulties which can only be appreciated after a 
careful study of Major Broadfoot’s correspondence *. 
Some English newspapers of the time circulated a 
report that neither the Govemoi^Qeneral nor the 
Commander-in-Chief had given sufficient attention 
to the work of preparation for a Sikh invasion, 

Al Ztiidhiona i —Eumpeaii lofaatiy : HMA SOth Footj 
Native Infantry! 11 th, 48nd, 48th, and "8ni Eegts.; 
Native Cavalry j two tmopa of Horse Artillery. 

At UmbaUa Earopem Infantry j II.MA 9th, Slst, and 
SOth Foot; Native Infantry; I6th, 84th, 4l6t, 45th, and 
47thRegtH.; Cavalry s 3rd Light Dragoona i Native Cavalry: 
4th and 5th Regt*. H.M/e aOtb Foot at Kassatili, and Ut 
Bengal Eur. Begt. at Subatho. 

At Meemt Cavalry i 9th and 16th Lanuers, Std Light 
Cavalry j Infantry: H.M/s lOth Foot (except one comjpany) 
and some rt^imeiits of Native Infantry ; Artillery: S6 gum, 
with sappers and miners. 

^ Broadfoot constantly nwlsta upon the factions into which 
the chiefs were divided, and on the supreme importance of 
the ILhaba, e. g. ‘All are so entirely at the mercy of the 
soldiery that a movement among the latter cnnscsatl differences 
among the chiefs to be forgotten in the comnion fear * (Broad¬ 
foot to Lord Ellenborongh, April 81, 1844). 
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The truth is that the posidou on the Sutlej had 
been the first thought of both alike, and ocatuely 
a week passed without correspondence between 
them on this subject. 

The Indian Government were, then, not unprepared 
for Mi^or Broadfoot’s announcement, that an in¬ 
vasion was immiueut. All but the final orders had 
been given, and the whole of the political difiiculty 
which had troubled the Government was involved 
in the issue of these orders. Things had been 
nearly as bad in the beginning of the year, and the 
calm policy of the Governor-General had secured 
the maintenance of peace. If now, the troops were 
actually marched to the Sutlej, war was certainly 
inevitabla If the orders were delayed, might 
not peace be preserved? Thia was the problem 
which faced Sir Henry Hardingc, and it cannot be 
denied that be took too optimistic a view. On 
November 20, M^or Broadfoot reported to the Com- 
mandcr-in-C!liief that the Sikh plan of campaign 
had been decided, and that from 40,000 to GO,000 
men would be at once sent to the Sutlej. On 
receipt of this intelligence, Sir Hugh Gough, on 
his own respoDsibilify, ordered 0th Lanceis 

to move from Meerut to Umballa; two troops 
of Horse Artilleiy, H.M.’s IGth Lancers, the 3rd 
Kegiment of light Cavalry, H.M.*s 10th Foot, 
save one compauy, the corps of Sappers and 
Miuers, and all save one of the regiments of Native 
Infantry, to be held in readiness to move from 
Meerut to Kumaul on the shortest notice; the 8th 
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Rngimant of Irfcgular Cftvaliy to be prepared to 
move from Kurif^i to Kitmaul, the Sirmoor Battalion 
from Deyrali to Satuirunpore, and the 4tb Regiment 
of Irregular Cavalry to be brought up from Bareilly 
to Meerut. He further asked the Governor-General 
to arrange for carriage and supplies, and ordered 
the other corps of aE arms in the division to be in 
readiness to move on the shortest notice. Three 
days later, Major Broadfoot had changed hia opinion. 

‘ Tlie project of marching against us seemed more 
than ever likely to bo set aside/ he told Sir Hugh 
Qough, and, in view of the diminiahed chanco of an 
immediate colhsion, he sn^csted that the Com* 
mander-in-Chief should send these orders to tho 
Govemor’Gencral, so that ‘you 'will give him the 
option of forwarding or withholding them according 
as the advance of the troops may fall in or not with 
any plans he may have decided on, with reference 
to the Lahore movement Sir Hugh believing, that 

there was *no actual necessity for the movenient 
under present circumstances/ accepted the sug¬ 
gestion, but expressed to Major Broadfoot the hope 
that Sir Hemy would not halt tho troops, ‘as the 
arrangement ia good, 'whatever may be the finale 
The Governor-General, believing that on invap 
sion in force was improbable, and relying on the 
reports of Sir John Littler and Brigaxiier Wheeler 


^ Major Broadfoot to Sir Hugh Gotigh, Not, SIS, 1845. 
Googh MSS, 

* Sir Hugh Gough to Major Broadfoot. Same date, 
Gough MSS, 
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that Ferozepore and Ludhiana were sufficiently 
gamsoned, countonnunded all the ordera, including 
that for the 0th Lancers, who, therefore, returned 
to Meerut. On the 26th, the Govemor-Gcncrol and 
the Qommondertn-Chief met at Kumaul, and Sic 
Henty obtained Sir Hugh's acquiescence in these 
arrangements. In point of fact, Sir Hugh was by 
no means oonvinced, but the orders had been 
countermanded on the 24tli, and a fruitlosa protest 
would but create difficulties between bimsolf and 
the GovemorGeueral, than which nothing could be 
more disastrous at such a crisk. Kot only did the 
Commanderm'Cbief acquiesce, but, when, some 
moutlis afterwards, a gratuitous attack was made 
on the Govern onGeneral in the Qtia/rierl'^ Iten’ew*, 
he generously shared with Sir Henry the full re¬ 
sponsibility. The writer in the Qttariet^y brought 
against Sir Heniy Hardinge a series of charges 
some of which were unfounded and ©them much 
exaggerated. Sir Henry was much perturbed by 
this attack, and obtained from Sir Hugh a stat^ 
ment that their views had coincided. The re¬ 
viewer’s charge appeared to Sir Henry to be nothing 
less than that he had * assisted the enemy in his 
sudden Invasion of the Frontier,’ and it was natural 
that his old companion in anus should come to his 
support; the warmth with which he did so is evidence 
to the generosity of Sir Hugh’s nature. But it 
would be unpardonable in a biographer of Sir Hugh 

’ By tba Rev. O. B. Glcig, the bicgrapher of Warwa 
Haatisga. 
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Gough to ignore the fact that, in Ms private letters 
to his son, written at tho time, the Comnxander^ 
i]i<Cluef distinctly mentions differences of opinion. 
Writing hrom Dinballa, on the 2nd of December, he 
says:— 

I moved forward a few Corps as a preoau* 
tionary measure, not that I think they will dare 
to cross, but we should be prepared if they did. 
I greatly pressed the ro-mforcing Ferozeporo with 
another European Begiment, this is tho only tan- 
gible point ; it is certainly too fin* from support, 
and altho’ I have 7,000 men there, still it is 144 
^es ^ra this, its nearest support But the G. G. 
is indisposed to the ejcpense of building Barrack 
accommodation, I hope we ahall not have to 
regret it. He joined me this morning. I sur¬ 
prized him by having gone out 50 miles to meet 
Mm, and returned the following night *. I like him 
much, and he appeared ready to place every con¬ 
fidence in me. But he is very anxious not to fall 
into the error of Dord Ellenborough, of xnAlcing 
without ample cause for doing so. TMs may be all 
right politically, but it hampers me, so as to give 
perfect security to all points. He asked mo if I in¬ 
tended to fight tho whole Sikh army with the force 1 
had here, I said decidedly I would, were they to cross 
and threaten seriously Ferozepore or Ludhiana. 
He said I would be greatly abused in England for 


^ A TRoath earlier. Sir Biigli bad b^cD anxioiiB for au 
interview, as be wished 'to point out mnny thiags' to the 
Governor-Geueral, but the latter considered it unnecessary, 
saying, * 1 do not think there ta any chnncei even with the 
caprice of a niutinous army, which need hMri.ti my move* 
menta.’—Sir Hugh Gough to his son, from Simb, November 2, 
184S. 

1 c e 
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fighting with so few men, when I had so many at 
my command. I pointed out that it was the 
Government that should get the blame, not me. If 
they gave me cover, I saw the expediency of the 
measure, but without cover I could do nothing. 
He has provided temporary cover for 5,000 addi¬ 
tion^ natives, but it is Europeans I want to the 
front. So if I am forced to fight with inadequate 
means, and thereby lose some men, the onus must 
not be attached to me. 1 have proposed the effectual 
remedy.... I can hike 10,000 men ftom this and 
the hills, 4,000 of which will bo Europeans. With 
such a force, without waiting for my support at 
Meerut (7,000), I should indeed dese^e censure, 
were I to let cither Ferozepore or Ludhiana bo hard 
pressed, and please God I will not, whatever the 
people at home may say Two days later he con¬ 
tinues in the same strain, * We are, as the Govomor- 
Geueral expresses it, maintaining a calm attitude of 
confidence, perhaps rather too much. But 1 have 
a force of Europeans that will cany anything I 
want But this security leaves us deficient in many 
essential points for brilliantly pushing up any chance 
they may give us, for If they cross, I will decidedly 
follow them up—further than many calculate on. 
Still I think they will give me no opportunity, but 
1 am not in possession, nor do 1 think our politicals 
are, of the exact force and its details. There lias 
been a great jealousy of my QuariermastcivGeDenil’s 
Department acquiring what politicals are so de¬ 
ficient in, but let the fire once break out in a blmse, 
and I wiU act for myself, whatever disadvantages 
may be occasioned by want of information and a 
fal^ securily, I have j ust returned from Sir Henryks 

^ Sir Henry Hordinge aeems to have been eonvinced by 
thifi aigiiment, and to have abandoned all thougbi of the 
alternative policy of leaving Feroaepote and Ludhiana to their 
fate until a large forte conld be asKtnbled. 
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Lov€ 3 . I dined with jeeterday, and he dinea 
with me to-day. ... I like him much as a gentio- 
manly num. But I think I Bee he ia a politician, 
and will make the meet of eveiything, I have been 
amused by finding my au^estions almost verbatim 
sent to me a few daya a^r, as coming at once 
Govermnent, and asking my opinion of wb^ I 
originated- The only way I can account for it U 
that mine goes in a private letter to Sir Henry; he, 
1 take it, copies it, and sends it to ^the particular 
department to which it applies, and it then comes 
back in a Memorandum from that Department for my 
opinion. So far, altho* 1 may not have the credit, 
1 find all my views carried —not ail, I regret to say, 
as to the location of troops ; when the Rupees come 
into account 1 find great difficult. 


Wo quote these, and some of the following letters, 
because they illustrate more than the particular point 
at issue. Sir Hugh Gough never ofltered any defence 
against the numerous attacks made on him at the 
time, and since repeated in numberless textbooks. 
But at this distance of time, them can be no impro¬ 
priety in revealing his real position, and, since the 
publication of the Peel correspondence has given to 
the world the Govomor-Generala censure of his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it is only fair that the other side 
should be heard. We deairo to speak with all re¬ 
spect of so distinguisbed a soldier and administrator 
as Sir Henry Hardinge, to whom India and the 
Elmpire owe not a little, but, in view of what baa 
already been pubUshed, it would be idle to attempt 
to ignore the fact that controversies did exist between 
him and Sir Hugh Gough, and it would bo unfair to 
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the memory of the latter to leave the question 
exaetlj where it stood. 

On the 2nd of December Sir Hugh Qough wrote 
to the Govemoi^Oeneral, enclosing a request by 
Sir John Littler for an additional European regi* 
ment at Ferozepore. This letter reached the Gover¬ 
nor-General at ITmballa on the 3rd‘, and on the 5th 
Sir Heniy Hardinge sanctioned it in the following 
words: * My view has always been expressed and 
recorded that the simplest plan of overcoming the 
difficulty is to increase the force [at Ferozepore]. 
I am therefore very glad to have my opinion sup¬ 
ported by your Excellency’s proposal to have a second 
European regiment stationed at Ferozepore.’ It is 
unfortunate that the Govemor45eneral did not take 
this acdou imniediately on. receipt of the Com^ 
mander-in-Chief s letter of the drd of December. The 
actual order for the march of H.M.*8 80th Foot to 
Ferozepore was given by the GovernorGeneral in 
a letter dated the 7th of December (after he had left 
Umballal, with the residt that the regiment did not 
march till the lOtb—too late to reach Feiozepoie 
before it was cut offi ' 1 got the consent of the 
Governor-General too late,’ wrote Sir Hugh, *aa the 
Sikh army were between me and it before they had 
even moved 

’ Tie dates bere differ from tbose given in Laid Elaidinge’s 
Life, They are taken horn the copy of Lord llvdinge'e reply 
to the Quarterly Bexiew, which he sent to Lord Gougli, It 
is dated September B, 1846, mi is initialled by Lord 
Hardinge. 

* Sir Hugh Googh to his son, December 13, 1846. 
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The Gku'Gmor-GeneralT in bis memoraKdum in 
mifiwer to the Quafterly Bev^^ sayg that he re- 
iruuned at Umballa till the 6th of December. He 
adyanoed thence towards the frontier, and, on the 
8th, he was definitely informed by Major Broadfoot 
that the Sikhs would immediately cross the Sutlej 
in force. Sending orders to the Coramandej>m- 
Chief to meet the omeiigcncy, he himself went over, 
at considerable risk, to Ludhiana to esamino into 
the strength of the garrison- He considered that 
the Ludhiana troops could be much more usefully 
employed in protecting the grain dSpAt at Bussean 
from a sudden attack by the Sikhs \ and ho gave 

^ Tbo seooad Xtord Hardinge, in h\s biography of bia father, 
laya great stress on ibc unportance of thia step, ' Tbk move-^ 
meat,' he Eaya^ * vtbe one of the moet importimt in tbo whole 
campaigp^ HbiI Eaeian been d^troyed by any sudden inroad 
of plondeners, the army would hare been delayed by at least 
ten dayflj and Firozpur itself might hare been eut ofL^ Ha 
adds in a faetnotOj ' The Govemor-Genenii acted on his own 
responsibility. The Com m ender-ja-Cbief bad protected agninat 
the evacuatiDn of Ludhiina on tlie seore of ita exposure to 
hostile atiaekB/ are thiifi given to undemtand that the 
wifidom of Sir Henry Hardinge ^red the army from a dan- 
geiouB blonder in one of the meet important movements ef the 
whole campaign, and did lo by noting against the advice of Sir 
Hugh Gough- It is true that the Commander-m-Chief hail^ in 
puTsoance of hie policy for strengthening the frontier, insisted 
on the full equipment of Ludhiana. But when the Governor- 
General cioiiBulfced the Comniander^in-Chicf on this partienlar 
question. Sir Hngh Gough replied; * I should greatly deplore 
tiie moral cfTect which the destrtictioii of the Town or Canton¬ 
ment of Ludbiana would inevitably produce^ For^ If effected^ 
1 should dread a similar catastrophe belling onr other Can- 
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orders to thia effect. On December the Sikhs 
crossed tho Sutlej. They hoped ta be able to cut 
off Ferozepore from the other British forces^ and 
then to deal separately with the Ludhiana and Uni" 
balla troops. The GoTernor-GeneroI bad sent iiiial 
orders to the Coimnandei>in-Chiof on the 1 Oth, and^ 
on tfcte same day, Sir Hugh Gough gave orders for 
the cavalry to move on the 11th of December, and for 

toamcnts in the Divhfon; wherefore tanch muet depend in mj 
opinioD on the arpowt of Fonoo which crosaod theBcafland are 
moving fb Lndliiaiia. This I know nothing of. As to tk-e 
Fort at Ladhiatm, it ia untenable against guns of heavy 
calibre. If it atone is to bo defended, 1,500 men bxb oh many 
m it will iHfantain. It ia veiy donbtfid whether tlie works 
wiD stand the force of its own guns for anj tiiufi, But surely 
we must be very deficient in information if we cannot ascer¬ 
tain the Force moving on it, on whidi ever)*thiiig depends. 
Should the Enemy not he in imposing Force, eight Compamifia 
of the 60th p£K>t, the S8tb, 4S!;nd, and 4fith Regts., with 
a troop of Hone Artillery might join us, leaving their 
depAte . ^ . with the 11th and T3rd Native Infantry, 
and the Temaiaing troop of Horse Artillery. But again 
I repeat that everything dcpenda Tipon the force tt is likely to 
be assailed byj The lett^ closes with the words * assuming 
that we may withdraw this Fowe *; and in the estimate giveii 
by Sir Hugh ef the troope available for marching on Feroze- 
pore, he inclndos a total of 3,^^ from Ludhiana. 'Writing 
ou ho did, on the 11th of Decomber, before the nc'^vs of the actual 
invasion had mfiohed him, a cautious Commander-in-Cbief 
could flcarecly have gene farther than this. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, being on the spot and knowing the circutnatanoes, 
took the somnvliat daring step of removmg praeticallj the 
whole garrisam Tho evoat jusfifiod hia action : but that 
Hction was not taken in epite of the ppotesU of the Com’* 
mander-in-CliieL 
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tiio infantiy to maroh on the 12th, Everything was 
in readiness for immediate action, * I shall remain 
here/ he wrote’, 'to see the troops march the day 
after tO'Xnorrow, and will then push on and join the 
advance. I greatly fear the troops from the hills 
will not get down as soon as you wish,' At the 
same time he sent orders for the reserve at Meerut 
to march up. On the 12th of December, while the 
Governor-General rode over to Ludhiana, the Com- 
monder-in-Chief started from Umhalla* and reached 
Esgputa that night; next day he was at Sirhind, and 
on the 14th at Isru, From Isru, he sent a hurried 
order to Sir Charles Napier to get all possible sup¬ 
port, and advance to co-operate with the main army 
by making a strong demonstration in the Bari 
Doab^ On the 15th, ho wrote to hia son from 
Lattola:— 

The Sikhs have creased their whole army, 
and their outposts skirmmhed with Littler on the 
evening of the 18th. The result we have not'heard, 
as the communication is cut o£ War, therefore, 
has been proclaimed in a very temperate proclama¬ 
tion, and the whole of the Sikh property at this side 
of the Sutlej has been confiscate. We delayed too 

’ Sir nneh Gough to Sir Henry Haidingc, December 10, 
1845; Gough MSS. 

* Not from Simla, as Colonel Mallcsou BSsette m Us 
Dertsioe Baitks of India {p. 879). Sir Hugh hnd been ut 
Umhalla for aome time. The assertion that the Commnnder- 
in-Chlcf was ut Simla at such a moment amounta to a serious 
imputation. 

^ Sir Hugh Gongh to Sir Charlea Napier, December 14, 
1845. 
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long itioving, and tlio troops I put in motion being 
in part countermanded has crippled us. However^ 
I have ample to cut the Sikhs in pieces^ but the; 
aro not in band as they should bo. But the object 
is great—^^to support Sir John Littler even at some 
hazard. My fellows are in great spirits. I move 
to-morrow thirty milee. I shall push on so close 
that, if they attack me, Littler will fall on their 
rear; if they attack him, I shall be in the midst of 
them. I shall not precipitate an action if they do 
not, but wait for my force moving up within one 
day's inarch of me, under Major-^neral Gilbert. 
This, by one day's delay, would give me 10,000 
lighting men, whilst Littler has at Ferozepore . . . 
7,360 fighting men. . . . The G.-G., is now with me, 
be has placed all at my disposal, and now sees that 
it would have been better had my proposals been 
carried before into effect This goi^ arises from it, 
that the Sikhs would not have crossed .. - May God 
m infinite mercy help and protect me. 

On the 16tb December, the Ludhiana force and the 
advance portion of the Umballa force bivouacked at 
Wadni, where some slight resistance was made, and, 
on the iTth, they advanced a short distance toOharmk^ 
to enable the rest of the Umballa troops to combine, 
Ontbo ISih, the whole force, numbering some 10,000 
men, set out for Moodkee, The whole distance from 
UmboUa to Moodkee, about 140 m i les, was covered 
in seven days, and over a country where sand and 
jungle alternated with ploughed land, where the 
thick dust obscured the air, and the hot sun beat 
mercilessly upon the parched frame. Food was scarce 
till they reached Wadni, where grain was available, 
and there was neither time nor means to cook 
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rations of meat. The march was most creditable to 
the men, and the efforts they made were fully 
appreciated by the Commandor in-Chief. One of 
Ida difficulties was means of carrixigo; his original 
request to the Governor-General to arrange for this 
was among the countermanded orders. * The great 
fault is,' he wrote on the 12th December, ‘ Corps 
not having their eftTnels handed over sooner^ ... 
We shall want no ammunition from Ludhiana for 
this force, but carriage would be a great object, 
as wo have been obliged to substitute hackerries 
[bullock-carts] for Camels.* The speed of the 
march was dictated not only by the necessity of 
Ferozepore, but by anxiety about the Governor- 
General, who had been rash enough to traverse the 
whole line of the unprotected frontier, and who 
might have been captured, on his way to or from 
Ludhiana, by a sudden rush of the Sikh cavalry, 
‘ I have possibly overworked the advance,’ Sir Hugh 
told Sir Henry, 'but I really do not like your 
position. It would be a fearful thing to have a 
Oovemor^General bogged.’ 


END OF VOJ.- 1 
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